Jan  Collins  Selman,  oil,  "Autumn  Dusk;  A View  from  Nobska  Point" 


Ernest  Montenegro,  bronze,  "Telephone  Booths" 


JAM  COLLIM5  SELMAM 
AMD 

ERME5T  MOMTEMEC5RO 


114  Palmer  Avenue,  Corner  of  Palmer  Avenue  and  North  Main  Street 
Falmouth,  MA  02540  (508)  548-4121 
Leroy  F.  Marek,  Jr.,  Director 

’nrough  Thursday,  10  50  4 50,  Friday  & Saturday  10.50  7 50,  Sunday  12  00  - 5:00 


CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE,  Woman  Sewing,  oil  on  board,  29Vi  x 24  inches,  PAA&M  Collection 


Provincetown  Art  Association  & Museum 

Seventy-Jive  Years  of  American  Art  1914-1989 


460  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 


508-487-1 750 


WOMR^. 

Outermost  B« 

Community  Radio  I I B § 1 

nn  dfinff  C.nrl  r w BL  B.  B.  Bl 


Box  975  • 14  Center  Street,  Provincetown  MA  02657 
487-2619  • 432-8001 
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We’re  helping  to  make  Massachusetts 
the  State  of  the  Art 


Ip.Shawmut 
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26 

Susan  Mitchell 
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32 
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Guide  to  Restaurants 
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FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
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14th  ANNUAL 


FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 


ancnoN 


art& 


Auctioneer;  STEPHEN  ELETCHER 
of  the  auction  house  of  Robert  Skinner 


gus 


Preview  Party:  Thursday,  July  27  7-9  p.m. 

Gallery  open  for  viewing: 

Friday  July  28  - Friday  August  4 
11  am- 5pm.  & 7- 9 pm. 

Silent  Auction  & Party:  Friday  August  4,  8-10  p.m. 
Auction  Registration  starts:  Saturday  August  5,  6 p.m. 
Admission:  $2.00 

THE  FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER,  24  Pearl  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  / (508)  487-9960 
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Aerial  Photo  of  Cape  Cod 

Paul  A.  Andrews  • Professional  Photographer 


COMMERCIAL  • RESIDENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 

CIBACHROME  PROCESSING 

P.O.  Box  126W  • Waquoit,  Mass  • 02536  • (508)  548-6510 


~AulbCmullaMfnc\ 

CAR  RENTALS 

DAILY  • WEEKLY  • SEASONAL 
on  all  sizes  of  cars  & trucks 
CHECK  OUR  RATES 

487-9132 

AIRPORT  LOCATION,  PROVINCETOWN 


RENTALS  • SALES  • LEASES 

487-0170 

30  CONWELL  ST.,  PROVINCETOWN 


with  PAC  Air,  Provincetown's  new  commuter 
airline.  Avoid  hours  of  aggravation  from  backed-up 
traffic  on  Route  6,  the  bridges,  and  the  dreaded 
Expressway.  One-way  fares  vary  from  $54  off  peak 
to  $64  during  peak  times  with  discount  books  of  ten 
tickets  for  only  $490.  We  offer  frequent  flights 
between  Boston  and  Provincetown  daily,  all  year 
long.  Sightseeing  and  charter  flights  are  available 
also.  Next  time,  get  an 
airline  ticket  instead 
of  a speeding  ticket, 

with  PAC  Air.  PAC  Air 


Free  parking  right  at  the  Provincetown  Airport 

For  reservations  call  (508)  487-1000 
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BOSTON 


AKIN  GALLERY  • 476  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  • (617)  266-3535 
ALPHA  GALLERY  • 121  Newbury  St,  Boston  • (617)  536-4465 
ARDEN  GALLERY  • 286  Newbury  St,  Boston  • (617)  247-0610 
CLARK  GALLERY  • Lincoln  Station,  Lincoln  • (617)  259-8303 
MARIO  DIACONO  GALLERY  • 84  Peterborough  St,  Boston  • (617)  437-7706 
GENOVESE  GALLERY  • 535  Albany  St,  Boston  • (617)  426-9738 
THE  HARCUS  GALLERY  • 210  South  St,  Boston  • (617)  262-4445 
LIZ  HARRIS  GALLERY  • 711  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston  • (617)  338-1315 
ROBERT  KLEIN  GALLERY  • 207  South  St,  Boston  • (617)  482-8188 
BARBARA  KRAKOW  GALLERY  • 10  Newbury  st,  Boston  • (617)  262-4490 
LEVINSON  KANE  GALLERY  • 14  Newbury  St,  Boston  • (617)  247-0545 
GALLERY  NAGA  • 67  Newbury  St,  Boston  • (617)  267-9060 
NIELSEN  GALLERY  •179  Newbury  St,  Boston  • (617)  266-4835 
JUDI  ROTENBERG  GALLERY  • 130  Newbury  St,  Boston  • (617)  437-1518 
THOMAS  SEGAL  GALLERY  • 207  South  st,  Boston  • (617)  292-0789 
THE  SPACE  • 788  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  • (617)  445-9016 
HOWARD  YEZERSKI  GALLERY  • I86  South  st,  Boston  • (617)  426-8085 
ZOE  GALLERY  • 207  Newbury  St,  Boston  • (617)  536-6800 
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EARLY  ABSTRACTIONS 

Paintings  of  the  40's  and  50's 

June,  July,  September,  1989 

ANITA  SHAPOLSKY  GALLERY 

99  Spring  • NY  • 10012  • 212/334-9755 


JIM  PETERS 


LEO  COPERS 

JUNE/JULY 


PETAH  COYNE 


SEPTEMBER 


LUIGI  CAMPANELLI 


OCTOBER 


CDS  Gallery 

13  East  75  Street 
New  York  10021 
212.772.9555 


ISA  GENZKEN 


NOVEMBER 


JACK 


SH  Al  N M AN 


R Y 


560  Broadway.  2nd  f1.  / New  York.  NY  10012  / Tel.  212.966.3866 


I 155  SPRING  STREET  NEW  YORK  10012  TEL  212/219.0010  FAX  212/219.2243 


NEW  YORK 


U X 
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LONG  POINT  GALLERY 


Varujan  Boghosian 
Fritz  Bultman 
Carmen  Cicero 
Sideo  Fromboluti 
Edward  Giobbi 
Budd  Hopkins 
Leo  Manso 
Robert  Motherwell 
Paul  Resika 
Judith  Rothschild 
Sidney  Simon 
Nora  Speyer 
Tony  Vevers 


1989  SEASON 


JUNE  25  - JULY  15 

MYTH  & RITUAL 

JULY  16  - 29 

75:ACELEBRATI0N 

HONORING  THE  PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  MUSEUM 

JULY  30  - AUG.  12 

FROMBOLUTI /VEVERS 

AUG.  13  - 26 

MANSO/SIMON 

AUG.  27  - SEPT.  9 

SUMMER’S  WORK 


DIRECTOR:  MARY  ABELL  • (508)  487-1795 

492  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN,  MA 
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CAPE  COD'S  NO.  1 ATTRACTION 


PILGRIM  MOnUMEriT  & 
PROVinCETOWN  MUSEUM 

Tallest  all-granite  structure  in  the  U.S. 
Museum  of  Cape  and  Provincetown 
history,  whaling,  shipwrecks,  early 
Provincetown  art,  pre-Plymouth  history 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  much  more. 

OPEN  DAILY  9 TO  5. 

(July,  August  and  September  9 to  9) 
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FINE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

pvi^imL pottery rScul^rc,  hand  worn  rup,  etc. 


445  COMMERCIAL  5T,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

S08  *4S7*  2352 


u 
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SUMMER  1989  AT 

EHCCA 

EAST  HAMPTON  CENTER  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  ART 

Outdoor  Installation  GRACE  KNOVVLTON  June  3 - October  8 

VERONICA  ANITA  TEUBER 
Recent  Works  June  3 - June  25 

JOAN  SEMMEL 
Recent  Works  July  1 - July  30 

'SAFE  CONDUCT 
PAUL  ICKOVIC 
Photographs  August  5 - August  27 

'NEW  SCULPTURE' 

RONALD  GONZALES,  NENE  HUMPHREY, 

1 DEBRA  WEISBERG 

September  2 - October  8 

i 

i EAST  HAMPTON  CENTER  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  ART 
I 16  R Newtown  Lane,  East  Hampton,  NY  516-324-8939 

i 

Exhibitions  Supported  by  the  Susan  Levin  Tepper  Foundation 
Additional  Funds  Provided  by 
NYSCA  and  the  Suffolk  County  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 


PETER  HUTCHINSON 

JANUARY  1990 


* I,.’. 

“A  4 


£ 

^ ‘ f t JP 

yf 

■M.  W 


JOHN  GIBSON  GALLERY 

568  Broadway  at  Prince,  New  York,  NY  10012 
(212)  925-1192 


For  discriminating 
photographers 
the  world  over, 
the  diseriminating 
SLR  system 
from  Olympus. 

The  OM  System. 


OLYMPUS 

Olympus  (Corporation 
(Consumer  Products  (jrou|) 
(Crossways  Park 
Woodbury,  NY  11797-9970 
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Fine  Art  to  Wear 
Jewelry 

Fine  American  Crafts 

The  Finest  Selection 
Of  Kaleidoscopes 
Anywhere 

And  Provincetown’s  New 
Autograph  Gallery 


188  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  02657  • 508-487-1164 


PETER  COES 


Peter  Coes 
John  DiMestico 
David  Farrell 
Loretta  Feeney 
Lois  Griffel 
Jannes  Flansen 
Henry  Hensche 
Ruth  Hogan 
Jean  Kent 
Phillip  Perkins 
Jim  Peters 
Kas  Sable 
Paul  Bowen 
Karl  Knaths 
Blanche  Lazzell 
Ada  Rayner 
Agnes  Weinrich 


Bayer  Fine  Arts 

212  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  02657  • 508-487-6411 
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PROVINCETOWN'S  OUTDOOR  OAFE 
328  OOMMEROIAL  ST, 
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boatdip 


The 

Contemporary 
American  Cuisine 
of  Lorraine  Najar 


161  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN 
(508)  487-2509 


BoAfeuP 


BEACH  CLUB  AT  PRCVIMCETCWM 

PROVINCETOWN'S  PREMIER  GAY  RESORT 

ON  THE  BEACH  OF  PROVINCETOWN  HARBOR 
QUALITY  WATERFRONT  ACCOMMODATIONS 
RESTAURANT  AND  LOUNGE  FACILITIES 

"Simply  the  Best" 


OPEN  APRIL  THRU  OCTOBER 
161  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  BOX  393,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-1669 
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JOKE  SHOP 

GAG  GfFTS  • NOVELTIES 

COSTUMES 

ACCESSORIES  • MASKS 
FOR  SALE  / FOR  RENT 

TATOOS  • GLITTER 
MAKE-UP  • WIGS 
PARTY  SUPPLIES 

HOURS 

10:00  am  to  11:00  pm 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


The  Saga 

Continues  . . . 

We  specialize  in 

Classic  & Foreign  Films 


ALL  MEMBERSHIPS 


MULTIPLE  COPIES  OF  ALL 
NEW  RELEASES 


No  Credit  Card 
Necessary 


Opw  OallY  10  i.m.-IO  p.m.  SUNDAYS  » HOLIDAYS  Noon-10  p.m. 

PROVINCETOWN  • 487-4493  • 193  COMMERCIAL 

Hyannis  790-4300  K-Mart  Plaza  Route  132 


SPIRITUS  CROWD  CONTROL 
no  riots  this  year 
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HANNAH  • MAIN  STS  • ORLEANS  • WELLFLEET 


D.  FLAX  383  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  508-487-4256 
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SENSATIONAL  SUEDES  AND  LEATHERS 
FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

361  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 
(508)  487-9376 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Northern  Lights 
Leather 

FINE  LEATHER  FASHIONS 
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A harmony  of  gold  & gems. 


See  the 
vast  new 
collection  at 


Provincetown 

Jewelers 


234  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • 487-3333 


Gemstone  Jewelry 
Crystals  & Crystal  Jewelry 
Mineral  Specimens 

246  Commerical  St.  • Provincetown 
487-9437 

Now  Open 
GALADRIEL’S 
In  Hyonnls  at  606  Main  St. 

OPEN  AT  BOTH  LOCATIONS,  7 DAYS  A WEEK 
YEAR-ROUND 
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THE  MEWS  COURTYARD 

Fine  Shops  and 
an  Elegant  Restaurant 


Th  e Mews  is  unique  in 
Provincetown.  Our  dining 
room  is  right  at  the  water’s 
edge -where  you  can 
watch  the  ever-changing 
patterns  of  light  and  sky 
and  waves  on  Cape  Cod  Bay. 
Our  continental  menu 
is  skillfully  prepared 
and  features  imaginative 
specials.  And  casual  attire 
is  welcomed -because  your 
comfort  is  our  goal. 


Elegant  Dining  in 
a Casual  Waterfront  Atmosphere 

DINNER  and  LUNCH/BRUNCH 

359  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
Reservations;  (508)  487-1500 


cxVoerho?-^ 


CV 


Decorative  Accessories 
(508)  487-1487 


mmLL  1 

ji 

Antique  Hev^elry 

> 

> — 

359  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

] 

Telephone:  (508)  487-3712 



\y 
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Scottfs 

Florist 


Standish  St.  • Provincetown  • 487-4226 
Open  7 Days  A Week 


Free 

^ Driftlines 

A Magazine  for  Nature  Lovers 


Articles  • Essays  • Interviews  • Commentary  • Poetry  and  Art 
by  many  of  Caj^  Cod's  naturalists  arui  naturalist  organizations. 


Featuring  a Calendar  of  Nature  Activities  on  Cap>e  Cod. 


LISTEN! 


107.5  EM 

CIVILIZED 

MUSIC 

SOUND 

INFORMATION 


107 

.5 

FM 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

FI.Xi:  AR  TS  RADIO  FOR  ('APF:  COD 


14.57  .Main  Street  • Route  28  • Bo.x  1308  • West  Chatham,  MA  02669  • (508)  945-4855 
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Brighten  up  your  Cife 
with  our  fine  selection  of 
annuals  St  nursery  stock. 


BaySeny  Gardens 

LANDSCAPE  DESIGNING  & PLANTING 
ROUTE  6,  TRURO  • 349-6764 

LAWNS  INSTALLED 
GROUNDS  MAINTENANCE 
TREE  &:  CLIPPER  SERVICE 


7a  ncMc 

^CUtCCf  • • • 


246  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 


World  Wide 
Flower  Delivery 
Service  Available 


Sheila  Kelly 
Owner/Designer 

West  Main  St,  Wellfleet 
349-9861 


BRILLIANT  • INSPIRING  • WITTY 

DYNAMICS  OF  CREATIVITY 

For  Artists  & Lovers  of  Art 


by  PETER  FINGESTEN 


Soft  cover,  $7.95 
order  from  Windham  Hall  Press 
P.  0.  Box  877,  Bristol,  Indiana  46507 
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COVER  STORY 


Gaps,  Fissures,  Clifts  and  Cracks: 
An  Appreciation  of  Annie  Dillard 


By  Susan  Mitchell 


When  I lived  in  Provincetown,  1 liked  going  into  the  dunes 
with  other  writers,  but  even  more  with  artists.  The  artists  would 
always  return  with  pieces  of  world — rough  wood  chunks  gnarled  by 
bent  nails,  bedraggled  gull  feathers,  pudgy  stones,  fragments  of 
conch,  and  bones  that  seemed  to  be  imitating  Henry  Moore 
sculptures.  The  artists  never  had  enough  hands.  Their  pockets 
bulged.  Everything  was  loot,  and  within  weeks  their  studios  were 
so  crammed  with  collections,  1 would  think  I was  visiting  museums 
with  fetishists  for  curators.  The  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
return  with  one  pebble  or  one  shell.  It  was  nifty  the  way  the  ocean 
could  Fit  into  that  shell.  Writers’  rooms  looked  as  if  their  occupants 
had  just  arrived  and  were  waiting  for  their  baggage  to  catch  up.  It 
was  apparent  the  world  was  disappearing  into  the  artists’  studios, 
and  if  the  writers  did  not  act  fast,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
them.  Even  negative  space  was  going  with  the  objects.  Soon  there 
wouldn’t  be  a hole  to  meditate  on.  The  artists  were  not  only  taking 
the  honey,  they  were  filching  the  combs  and  nests  of  paper  wasps. 
They  were  leaving  the  light  without  the  lantern. 

Of  course,  the  world  is  up  for  grabs  by  writers  too — plunder 
for  any  thief  with  the  words  to  carry  it  off.  And  besides,  there  are 


writers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  name  languages.  Like  painters 
and  sculptors,  they  want  to  get  their  hands  on  things.  Annie  Dillard 
is  a writer  more  interested  than  most  in  what  Walter  Benjamin 
called  the  communication  of  things.  She  even  titles  one  volume  of 
essays  Teaching  a Stone  to  Talk  (Harper  & Row,  1982),  and  in  the 
title  essay,  she  writes: 

I would  like  to  come  back  as  a palo  santo  tree  on  the  weather 
side  of  an  island,  so  that  I could  be,  myself,  a perfect  witness, 
and  look,  mute,  and  wave  my  arms.  (Teaching  a Stone  to 
Talk,  p.  76) 

Those  palo  santo  trees  remind  me  of  the  twisted  driftwood 
the  artists  lugged  back  from  the  dunes,  natural  sculptures  whose 
forms  can  only  tell  the  truth — about  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the 
sunlight.  Because  the  tree’s  language  is  its  form,  it  cannot  lie,  and 
it  is  the  palo  santo’ s fierce  honesty  that  Dillard  identifies  with. 
From  her  most  recent  book.  An  American  Childhood  (Harper  & 
Row,  1987),  it  is  possible  to  see  that,  as  an  adolescent,  Dillard  was 
excited  by  the  pure  language  of  things.  Visiting  Pittsburgh’s 
Carnegie  Institute  when  she  was  sixteen,  she  saw  Giacometti’s 
sculpture,  “Man  Walking,’’  and  returned  to  it  Saturday  after 
Saturday: 

I drew  what  I thought  of  as  the  perfect  person,  whose  fonn 
matched  his  inner  life,  and  whose  name  was,  Indian  style, 
Man  Walking.  {An  American  Childhood,  p.  212) 
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The  form  of  “Man  Walk- 
ing” matched  his  inner  life 
because  he  “was  so  skinny  his 
inner  life  was  his  outer  life” — 
because  “he  was  in  spirit  and  in 
form  a dissected  nerve”  (An 
American  Childhood,  p.  212). 

The  sculpture’s  honesty  is 
complex:  outer  life  is  shaped  to  the  inner,  and  name  follows  form. 
Heidegger  would  have  said  that  “Man  Walking”  emerges  into  the 
unconcealedness  of  his  being.  For  Dillard,  this  unconcealedness 
represents  not  only  an  artistic  ideal,  but  also  an  ideal  life  that  would 
shun  pretense,  hypocrisy,  and  lies. 

So  often,  when  Dillard  envisions  the  ideal  life,  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  muteness,  and  therefore,  it  is  usually 
animals  that  provoke  her: 

We  could  live  under  the  wild  rose  wild  as  weasels,  mute,  and 
uncomprehending.  1 could  very  calmly  go  wild.  I could  live 
two  days  in  the  den,  curled,  leaning  on  mouse  fur,  sniffing 
bird  bones,  blinking,  licking,  breathing  musk,  my  hair  tangled 
in  the  roots  of  grasses.  Down  is  a good  place  to  go,  where  the 
mind  is  single.  Down  is  out,  out  of  your  ever-loving  mind  and 
back  to  your  careless  senses.  I remember  muteness  as  a 
prolonged  and  giddy  fast,  where  every  moment  is  a feast  of 


utterance  received.  Time  and 
events  are  merely  poured,  un- 
remarked, and  ingested  di- 
rectly, like  blood  pulsed  into 
my  gut  through  a jugular  vein. 
Could  two  live  that  way? 
Could  two  live  under  the  wild 
rose,  and  explore  by  the  pond, 
so  that  the  smooth  mind  of  each  is  as  everywhere  present  to 
the  other,  and  as  received  and  as  unchallenged,  as  falling 
snow?  (Teaching  a Stone  to  Talk,  pp.  15-16) 

If  muteness  means  that  separation  is  overcome,  then  speech 
must  be  the  cause  of  loneliness  and  alienation.  But  why  should  this 
be?  In  what  way  is  language  a curtain  drawn  between  humans  and 
the  rest  of  the  world?  A screen  separating  individuals  who  might 
otherwise  share  a rapturous  intimacy?  In  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek 
(Harper  & Row,  1974),  Dillard  suggests  that  even  “the  tense  hum 
of  consciousness”  is  so  much  static  to  animals  and  birds  and  sends 
them  into  hiding.  With  humans,  there  is  a continual  commenting 
on,  thinking  about,  questioning,  and  naming;  and  this  running  dia- 
logue shuts  out  what  might  be  a feast  of  utterances  received.  Life 
becomes  heady  and  invigorating  precisely  when  such  inner  speech 
is  silenced:  “I  never  knew  I was  there  either,”  Dillard  begins  one 
account  of  stalking  a muskrat  at  Tinker  Creek: 
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For  that  forty  minutes  last  night  I was  purely  sensitive  and 
mute  as  a photographic  plate;  1 received  impressions,  but  1 
did  not  print  out  captions.  My  ow  n self-awareness  had  disap- 
peared; it  seems  now  almost  as  though,  had  I been  wired  with 
electrodes,  my  EEC  w ould  have  been  Hat ....  1 have  noticed 
that  even  a few  minutes  of  this  self-forgetfulness  is  tremen- 
dously invigorating.  1 w onder  if  we  do  not  waste  most  of  our 
energy  just  by  spending  every  w aking  minute  saying  Hello  to 
ourselves.  Martin  Buber  quotes  an  old  Hasid  master  who 
said,  “When  you  walk  across  the  fields  with  your  mind  pure 
and  holy  then  from  all  the  stones,  and  all  growing  things,  and 
all  animals,  the  sparks  of  their  soul  come  out  and  cling  to  you, 
and  then  they  are  purified  and  become  a holy  fire  in  you.” 
(Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  p.  198) 

Perhaps  those  sparks  that  cling  to  a person  emptied  of  speech 
and  consciousness  are  the  feast  of  utterances  received.  But  if  they 
are,  why  should  printing  out  captions  rob  humans  of  a world  that 
wants  to  be  reunited  with  them?  In  Teaching  a Stone  to  Talk, 
Dillard  describes  a visit  to  the  Galapagos,  those  islands  off  Ecuador 
made  famous  by  Darwin’s  On  the  Origin  of  Species.  There,  the 
birds  ar.d  animals  are  tame,  and,  Dillard  writes,  “You  pass  among 
them  as  though  you  were  wind,  spindrift,  sunlight,  leaves”  (Teach- 
ing a Stone  to  Talk,  p.  113).  Mockingbirds  scratched  at  her  hair  and 
poked  at  her  bare  feet.  Sea  lions 
settled  next  to  her  on  the  beach 
or  eagerly  called  her  to  their 
games: 

A five-foot  sea  lion  peers 
intently  into  your  face,  then 
urges  her  muzzle  gently 
against  your  underwater  mask 
and  searches  your  eyes  with- 
out blinking.  Next  she  rolls 
upside  down  and  slides  along 
the  length  of  your  floating 
body,  rolls  again,  and  casts  a 
long  glance  back  at  your  eyes. 

You  are,  1 believe,  supposed 
to  follow,  and  think  up  some- 
thing clever  in  return.  You 
can  play  games  with  sea  lions 
in  the  water  using  shells  or 
bits  of  leaf,  if  you  are  will- 
ing. You  can  spin  on  your 
vertical  axis  and  a sea  lion 
will  swim  circles  around  you, 
keeping  her  face  always  six 
inches  from  yours,  as  though 
she  were  tethered.  You  can 
make  a game  of  touching  their 
back  flippers,  say,  and  the 
sea  lions  will  understand  at 
once;  somersaulting  conven- 


iently before  your  clumsy  hands,  they  will  give  you  an 
excellent  field  of  back  flippers. 

And  when  you  leave  the  water,  they  follow.  They  don’t 
want  you  to  go.  They  porpoise  to  the  shore,  popping  their 
heads  up  when  they  lose  you  and  casting  about,  then  speed- 
ing to  your  side  and  emitting  a choked  series  of  vocal  notes. 

If  you  won’t  relent,  they  disappear,  barking;  but  if  you  sit  on 
the  beach  with  so  much  as  a foot  in  the  water,  two  or  three 
will  station  with  you,  floating  on  their  backs  and  saying,  Urr. 
(Teaching  a Stone  to  Talk,  pp.  1 16-17) 

Whenever  I read  this  passage  I have  the  feeling  that  I am 
about  to  remember  something  from  my  own  life.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
childhood  memory  of  playing  with  other  children  or  playing  with 
a parent  in  the  ocean.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  memory  of  a dream  that 
this  description  nearly  dislodges  from  the  bottom  of  forgetfulness. 
If  not  a personal  memory,  then  maybe  it  is  the  possibility  of 
oneness  that  has  not  yet  been  stripped  from  my  genes,  a possibility 
that  returns  to  me  as  the  recollection  of  a prelapsarian  world.  The 
play  of  the  sea  lions  seems  deeper  than  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment; it  is  not  merely  a diversion.  It  is  engagement  in  the  now,  a 
language  so  purely  in  the  present  tense  that  it  is  bound  to  be  richer 
and  more  intense  than  dimly  envisioned  future  possibilities  or  a 
hazily  remembered  past.  The  language  of  play  does  not  offer  itself 

as  a substitute  for  anything;  it  is 
not  a sign  accepted  in  place  of 
an  absent  thing.  What  this  lan- 
guage offers  is  what  you  get, 
what  you  already  have  your  hands 
on,  a life  continually  present. 

With  the  help  of  name 
languages,  it  is  possible  to  edit 
out  the  world  almost  entirely 
and  relinquish  all  those  feelings 
that  cling  to  sensuous  reality — 
mystery,  wonder,  awe,  grandeur, 
bliss,  intensity.  It’s  so  easy  to 
substitute  a name  for  a thing. 
The  most  specific  advice  that 
Dillard  gives  for  discovering  the 
world’s  natural  syntax  comes  at 
the  end  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker 
Creek: 

Ezekiel  excoriates  false 
prophets  as  those  who  have 
“not  gone  up  into  the  gaps.” 
The  gaps  are  the  thing.  The 
gaps  are  the  spirit ’ s one  home, 
the  altitudes  and  latitudes  so 
dazzlingly  spare  and  clean 
that  the  spirit  can  discover 
itself  for  the  first  time  like  a 
once-blind  man  unbound.  The 
gaps  are  the  clifts  in  the  rock 
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where  you  cower  to  see  the  back  parts  of  God;  they  are  the 
fissures  between  mountains  and  cells  the  wind  lances  through, 
the  icy  narrowing  fiords  splitting  the  cliffs  of  mystery.  Go  up 
into  the  gaps.  If  you  can  find  them;  they  shift  and  vanish  too. 
Stalk  the  gaps.  Squeak  into  a gap  in  the  soil,  turn,  and 
unlock — more  than  a maple — a universe.  {Pilgrim  at  Tinker 
Creek,  pp.  268-69) 

For  a long  time,  this  passage  baffled  me,  but  now  I think  of 
those  gaps  as  territory  unclaimed  by  language,  regions  so  remote 
no  verb  has  been  able  to  penetrate,  no  noun  has  cast  its  shadow.  In 
such  places,  an  idea  might  writhe  up  like  flame  or  branch,  lightning 
in  several  directions  at  once.  A thought  might  suffuse  the  mind 
with  mist.  It  might  scorch  or  freeze  the  thinker.  A gap  could  also 
be  a place  where  all  previously  held  concepts  no  longer  make 
sense,  where  the  cages  are  too  big  or  too  small  to  hold  the  birds.  The 
first  time  1 looked  at  a grain  of  sand  under  a microscope  I was 
amazed  at  the  space  it  contained.  In  each  grain  was  a hole  worth 
meditating  on,  especially  since  the  hole  seemed  to  be  supporting 
green  pillars  and  columns,  the  crystals.  Until  then,  I had  not 
realized  how  solid  space  was,  how  tough,  how  kickable.  When  I 
pinched  a grain  of  sand,  that  space  was  not  crushed. 

Of  course,  it’s  one  thing  to  see  and  still  another  to  transmit 
the  vision  glimpsed  in  a gap.  Dillard’s  “A  Field  of  Silence”  seems 
written  for  a gap  or  tear  in  the 
fabric  of  ordinary  experience, 
from  an  altered  state  of  con- 
sciousness that  had  no  need  for 
language  or  even  such  conven- 
tional concepts  as  time  and  space. 

For  several  minutes,  the  world 
seemed  taken  by  surprise,  caught 
in  the  act  of  being  so  fully  itself 
that  everything  appeared  strange 
and  unfamiliar — the  isolated  farm 
where  Dillard  had  been  staying, 
its  roosters,  its  fields  and  fenc- 
ing, the  farmer’s  wife.  Even  “the 
pastures  on  either  side  of  the 
road  turned  green  in  a surrealis- 
tic fashion,  monstrous,  impec- 
cable, as  if  they  were  holding 
their  breaths”  {Teaching  a Stone 
to  Talk,  p.  135).  The  natural 
world  appears  poised  for  reve- 
lation, appears  to  be  contracting 
its  muscles  so  powerfully  that 
the  very  tick  and  tock  of  Time 
has  stopped.  But  if  this  is  the 
silence  that  precedes  utterance, 
the  utterance  is  itself  the  fields 
of  silence,  and  even  when  Dil- 
lard hears  the  farmer’s  wife 
whistling,  each  note  only  rings 


out  more  and  more  silence: 

It  must  have  been  she  who  was  whistling  and  heaping 
on  top  of  the  silence  those  hollow  notes  of  song.  But  the  slow 
sound  of  the  music — the  beautiful  sound  of  the  music  ringing 
the  air  like  a stone  bell — was  isolate  and  detached.  The  notes 
spread  into  the  general  air  and  became  the  weightier  part  of 
silence,  silence’s  last  straw.  The  distant  woman  and  her 
wheelbarrow  were  flat  and  detached,  like  mechanized  and 
pink-painted  properties  for  a stage.  I stood  in  pieces,  afraid 
I was  unable  to  move.  Something  had  unhinged  the  world. 
The  houses  and  roadsides  and  pastures  were  buckling  under 
the  silence.  Then  a Labrador,  black,  loped  up  the  distant 
driveway,  fluid  and  cartoonlike,  toward  the  pink  woman.  I 
had  to  try  to  turn  away.  Holiness  is  a force,  and  like  the  others 
can  be  resisted.  It  was  given,  but  I didn’t  want  to  see  it,  God 
or  no  God.  It  was  as  if  God  had  said,  “I  am  here,  but  not  as 
you  have  known  me.  This  is  the  look  of  silence,  and  of 
loneliness  unendurable;  it  too  has  always  been  mine,  and 
now  will  be  yours.”  I was  not  ready  for  a life  of  sorrow, 
sorrow  deriving  from  knowledge  I could  just  as  well  stop  at 
the  gate.  {Teaching  a Stone  to  Talk,  pp.  136-37) 

For  a few  minutes,  the  world  is  reconceptualized.  Silence, 
normally  understood  as  the  absence  of  sound  or  as  the  interval 

between  sounds,  loses  its  tem- 
poral dimension  and  enters  the 
spatial  realm.  This  silence  has 
so  much  weight  and  heaviness  a 
sculptor  could  cast  it  in  bronze. 
It  even  replaces  gravity  as  the 
force  holding  objects  to  the  earth; 
but  where  gravity  pulls,  this  force 
presses  down.  Of  course,  if  lan- 
guage is  abandoned,  then  silence 
would  take  on  unusual  weight. 
Instead  of  a world  held  together 
by  words  and  concepts,  there 
would  be  a defamiliarized 
world — and  a self  in  fragments 
because  the  running  dialogue, 
the  thinking  about  and  comment- 
ing on,  is  probably  what  holds 
the  self  and  its  world  together. 
But  once  language  drops  away, 
wouldn’t  God  come  unnamed? 
And  is  this  the  revelation?  Or  is 
all  this  strangeness  a metaphor 
for  what  it  feels  like  to  see  the 
world  into  newness?  A god 
unnamed  would  no  longer  be  a 
personal  god — a Christ  or  a 
Buddha  or  a Yahweh.  An  un- 
named god  would  no  longer  be  a 
divinity  that  has  been  written 
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about.  This  god  would  be  as  impersonal  as  fields  of  silence.  If  this 
experience  was  the  revelation  of  deity  as  impersonal,  as  the  Holy, 
then  it  would  explain  Dillard's  feelings  of  unbearable  loneliness — 
and  explain  why  she  wanted  to  stop  this  knowledge  at  the  gate. 

What  comes  of  experiences  like  this  one?  Dillard  concludes 
her  essay  by  remaining  inconclusive:  “What  all  this  means  about 
perception,  or  language,  or  angels,  or  my  own  sanity,  I have  no 
idea"  (Teaching  a Stone  to  Talk,  p.  138).  I respect  Dillard’s  refusal 
to  interpret  an  experience  that,  it  is  tempting  to  think,  might  better 
have  been  given  to  an  artist  whose  ideas  of  space  would  have  been 
revolutionized.  Ver>'  often,  such  radical  shifts  in  seeing  lead  to 
major  breakthroughs  for  painters  and  sculptors,  and  Giacometti 
has,  in  fact,  written  about  crossing  a threshold  into  a world  he  had 
never  seen  before: 

When  I woke  up  this  morning,  I saw  my  towel  for  the 
very  first  time:  a weightless  cloth  in  a stillness  which  had 
never  been  perceived  before,  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  a 
terrible  silence.  There  was  no  longer  any  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  chair  or  the  table,  whose  legs,  barely 
touching  the  floor,  were  no  longer  supported  by  anything; 
there  was  nothing  linking  these  objects,  separated  from  each 
other  by  immeasurable  voids.  1 looked  around  my  room  in 
terror,  and  a cold  sweat  ran  up  and  down  my  spine.' 

Though  Giacometti’s  vi- 
sion is  secular,  it  nevertheless 
has  the  intensity  of  mystical 
revelation.  Names  and  concepts 
domesticate  the  world,  taming 
it  to  dull  familiarity.  Freed  from 
its  name,  a table  is  no  longer 
bound  to  keep  all  four  legs  on 
the  floor,  and  ordinary  objects, 
restored  to  their  original  ano- 
nymity, withdraw  from  one 
another.  Perhaps  names  keep 
the  world  in  a state  of  unnatural 
extroversion.  But  Giacometti 
only  appears  to  wake  effortlessly 
into  his  fresh  way  of  seeing 
objects  in  space.  In  fact,  he  had 
been  thinking  for  twenty-five 
years  about  the  effect  that  dis- 
tance has  on  the  size  of  things, 
and  it  was  the  accumulative  force 
of  his  thinking  that  finally  pushed 
him  to  insight.  If  objects,  un- 
named, shrink  into  introspec- 
tion, then  the  spaces  between 
them,  the  voids,  would  of  course 
become  larger  and  seem  im- 
measurable. Giacometti’s  sculp- 
tures show  people  to  be  small, 
thin,  attenuated,  as  if  vanishing 


into  a distance  that  keeps  getting  bigger — or  thrown  off  balance,  as 
if  space  were  sucking  them  up. 

Like  Giacometti,  Dillard  had  been  preoccupied  with  the 
subject  of  seeing  before  she  had  the  experience  described  in  “A 
Field  of  Silence.”  After  reading  Marius  von  Senden’s  Space  and 
Sight,  she  practiced  seeing  the  world  as  those  bom  blind  see  it  once 
surgery  has  given  them  sight.  “Everything  looks  flat  with  dark 
patches,”  von  Senden  reports  one  girl  as  saying,  while  another  sees 
her  hand  as  “something  bright  and  then  holes”  (Pilgrim  at  Tinker 
Creek,  pp.  25-29).  For  weeks  after  reading  von  Senden,  Dillard 
kept  trying  to  pry  seeing  loose  from  understanding,  or  as  she  put  it, 
to  “unpeach  the  peaches.” 

What  Dillard  has  succeeded  in  reconceptualizing  is  the 
essay,  for  she  has  always  resisted  the  kind  of  purist  thinking  that 
would  keep  the  genres  apart.  Genre  is  really  a spatial  concept,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  it  tends  to  bring  out  the  territorial  preroga- 
tive in  writers.  The  first  day  at  writers’  conferences  the  inevitable 
question  is:  Are  you  a fiction  writer,  a poet,  or  a nonfiction  writer? 
Stake  your  claim.  Good  fences  make  good  neighbors.  But  what  of 
the  bom  straddlers,  the  bridge  builders,  the  tunnelers,  and  loop-the- 
loop  specialists?  The  conceptual  artist  Robert  Smithson  came  out 
strongly  against  generic  classifications  in  the  visual  arts: 

The  categorizing  of  art  into 
painting,  architecture  and 
sculpture  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  things 
that  took  place.  Now  all  of 
these  categories  are  splinter- 
ing into  more  and  more  cate- 
gories, and  it’s  like  an  inter- 
minable avalanche  of  cate- 
gories.^ 

Like  Smithson,  Dillard 
rejects  sectarian  thinking  and  in 
her  introduction  to  Best  Ameri- 
can Essays  1988  (Ticknor  & 
Fields,  1988),  she  argues  that 
“The  essay  can  do  everything  a 
poem  can  do,  and  everything  a 
short  story  can  do”  (xvii).  In 
fact,  says  Dillard: 

The  essay  is,  and  has 
been  all  over  the  map.  There  ’ s 
nothing  you  cannot  do  with 
it;  no  subject  matter  is  for- 
bidden, no  structure  is  pro- 
scribed. You  get  to  make  up 
your  own  stmeture  every  time, 
a stmeture  that  arises  from 
the  materials  and  best  con- 
tains them.  The  material  is 
the  world  itself,  which,  so 
far,  keeps  on  keeping  on.  The 
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thinking  mind  will  analyze,  and  the  creative  imagination  will 
link  instances,  and  time  itself  will  chum  out  scenes — scenes 
unnoticed  and  lost,  or  scenes  remembered,  written,  and 
saved.  (Best  American  Essays  1988,  p.  xxii) 

Of  all  the  literary  forms,  the  essay  is  the  most  voracious  for 
mingle-mangle,  for  hotchpot  and  chowchow,  and  as  a result  it  has 
the  energy  of  “material  messes.”  Dillard  uses  this  term  in  a short 
diatribe  against  purity,  and  what  it  suggests  to  me  is — heap,  hoard, 
plunder,  unsifted  booty,  and  all  those  strange  and  wonderful  finds 
the  Provincetown  artists  carried  back  from  the  dunes.  In  Living  by 
Fiction  (Harper  & Row,  1982),  Dillard  argues  for  plenitude  over 
purity; 

When  the  art  object  contains  a wealth  of  varied  mate- 
rials, it  can  act.  The  coherent  relationships  among  those 
materials  serve  as  a kind  of  rocket  fuel,  so  to  speak,  which 
propels  the  object  into  regions  it  explores.  But  when  the 
object  is  only  a theoretical  mock-up  of  those  regions — when 


“Annie  Dillard  U a poet'*— Loren  Eiseley,  Woa/iingfon  Pott  Book  World 
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it  presents  only  tho.se  relationships  whose  structures  are  al- 
ready known — then  nothing  of  the  universe  can  be  learned. 
(Living  by  Fiction,  p.  171) 

The  essay  does  not  aspire  to  be  pure;  its  impurity  is  its  fuel. 
It  aspires  toward  gaps — wilderness  territory,  uncharted  regions — 
and  the  surest  way  to  reach  them  is  with  its  mouth  full  of  world.  □□ 

Susan  Mitchell  has  published  poems  in  The  New  Yorker,  The 
Atlantic,  APR,  and  The  Nation.  She  is  the  author  of  a book  of 
poems,  The  Water  Inside  The  Water  (Wesleyan). 

1.  As  quoted  in  Charles  Juliet,  Giacometti  (New  York: 
Universe  Books,  1986),  p.  63. 

2.  Robert  Smithson,  “What  Is  A Museum?  A Dialogue 
between  Allan  Kaprow  and  Robert  Smithson,”  The  Writings  of 
Robert  Smithson,  ed.  Nancy  Holt  (New  York:  New  York  Univer- 
sity Press,  1979),  p.  64. 


“A  book  of  great  richneu,  beauty  and  power." 
—Frederick  Buechner,  New  York  Timet  Book  Review 
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Photographs 

By 

Fred  McDarrah 


Fred  McDarrah,  the  Village  Voice  photographer  whose  documentary 
record  of  the  Beat  Poets  and  the  irascible  Abstract  Expressionists  captured 
those  generations  before  they  became  self-conscious  of  their  absorption  into  the 
very  culture  they  opposed,  came  to  Provincetown  in  the  summer  of  ^59. 
Some  of  the  photographs  he  took  were  published  in  The  Artist’s  World,  his 
now  classic  book  on  the  early  days  of  the  New  York  School.  The  Artist’s  World 
was  reissued  last  year  by  Shapolsky  Publishers  in  New  York.  Preparing  the 
recent  edition,  McDarrah  discovered  50  Provincetown  photographs  never 
before  published.  A selection  of  them  appear  here  for  the  first  time. 


FRED  McDARRAH,  1959 
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JOANNE  ROSE  AND  SID  GORDON 


FRANZ  KLINE  AND  ALEX  KATZ 
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THE  CHRYSLER  MUSEUM 
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BOB  TIE(;ER  (WITH  CKiARETTE)  TALKINIJ  TO  MYRON  STOUT 
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Tribute  to  an  Editor 


n editor’s  work  is  almost  in- 
visible. Sometimes  he  re- 
moves commas  with  the  worn 
eraser  of  a stubby  pencil.  At 
other  times,  his  task  is  to  help  the  writer 
pull  a story  out  of  himself.  A former  editor 
of  both  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga- 
zine and  across  the  hoard,  a magazine  for 
leading  business  executives,  Lewis  Bergman 
was  also  a summer  resident  of  Province- 
town  for  over  40  years. 

In  talking  with  friends,  Lewis  would 
suddenly  shift  character  and  begin  speak- 
ing in  a thick  Indian  accent,  sounding  like 
Gandhi  or  Med  Vehta.  His  tan  face  seemed 
baked  by  Calcutta  sun  as  he  insisted  that  he 
was  “a  failed  holy  man”  who  had  left 
India  to  live  in  America.  Provincetown  he 
praised  as  a place  of  “great  natural  beauty 
and  almost  unnatural  tolerance.  That’s 
what  makes  it  so  appealing.” 

Daniel  Schwarz,  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Times,  said,  “Remembering  Lewis 
is  like  remembering  a beloved  actor  we 
have  seen  on  stage  and  screen  all  our  lives. 
But  when  we  recall  the  actor,  we  know  we 
are  recalling  the  roles  he  played,  not  the 
real  man.  And  when  we  remember  Lewis, 
are  we  remembering  the  real  Lewis?” 
Months  before  he  died,  Lewis  told 
his  second  wife,  Marybeth,  “I  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  only  close  death  you 
ever  get  over  is  your  own.”  In  memorial 
services  held  last  year  in  New  York  and 


Provincetown  shortly  after  his  sudden  death, 
his  friends  remembered  him. 

William  Honan 

When  Lewis  became  seriously  ill  in 
February,  Marybeth  told  me  that  he  said  to 
her,  “Look,  if  anything  happens  to  me, 
consider  it  a trial  separation.” 

In  one  of  the  last  telephone  conver- 
sations I had  with  Lewis,  I asked  what  sort 
of  treatment  he  was  getting,  and  he  said, 
“I’m  wandering  around  the  city  looking 
for  a church  called  Our  Lady  of  Permanent 
Remission.” 

After  Lewis  retired  from  the  Times, 
where  he  had  been  supervising  a staff  of  30 
for  a great  many  years,  he  became  editor  of 
across  the  hoard,  where  he  had  a staff  of 
two.  And  he  said,  “My  staff  is  now  so 
small  I have  to  kiss  my  own  behind.” 

Lewis  used  to  pick  up  the  telephone 
in  his  office  when  Jane  Weston  or  Gwin 
Chin  weren’t  there  to  answer  it,  and  say, 
“Hello,  psychiatry!” 

About  a decade  ago,  Lewis  pub- 
lished a series  of  predictions  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  some  of  which  were 
mentioned  in  his  obituary.  He  predicted 
that  a couple  of  Soviet  astronauts  making 
a forced  landing  at  4 A.M.  in  Central  Park 
would  get  mugged. 

He  predicted  that  at  long  last  the 
United  Nations  would  agree  on  a defini- 


tion of  an  aggressor:  an  aggressor  is  a 
cannibal  who  eats  his  fellow  human  beings 
when  he  is  not  really  hungry. 

Lewis  predicted  that  the  Pope  would 
call  on  Jews  and  Arabs  to  take  a more 
Christian  attitude  toward  one  another. 

Lewis  also  predicted  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  Institute  for  Sex  Research  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  would  disclose  the 
results  of  two  years  of  experiments  con- 
ducted with  1328  volunteer  pairs,  most  of 
them  faculty  wives  and  moonlighting  teach- 
ing assistants. 

On  the  whole,  he  wrote,  the  data 
would  show  that  the  respiration  rate  in- 
creases dramatically  during  successful 
coitus,  then  subsides. 

Now  I know  that  the  foregoing  was 
not  disrespectful  in  a memorial  service  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  Lewis  we  all  knew 
and  loved  was  quick  wit,  the  mirthfulness, 
the  sheer  delight  in  the  contradictions,  the 
folly  and  the  craziness  of  human  exis- 
tence. And  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should 
recall  that  as  we  recall  him. 

However,  I also  do  want  to  say 
something  just  a bit  serious.  I have  long 
considered  myself  extremely  fortunate  to 
have — just  through  dumb  luck,  I guess — 
worked  with  just  about  all  of  the  great,  the 
truly  great  editors  of  my  time.  Many  of 
them  are  here  in  this  room  today.  And  in 
my  book,  Lewis  Bergman  belongs  to  that 
upper  echelon  of  the  pantheon  of  truly 
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great  editors.  Why  is  that?  Well,  Lewis 
Bergman  was  a truly  great  editor  because 
he  cast  out  fresh  and  scintillating  ideas  the 
w ay  a shaggy  dog,  emerging  from  a sw  im, 
shakes  itself  and  makes  the  air  glisten  and 
sparkle.  With  Lewis,  it  was  just  that  ef- 
fortless and  natural. 

He  had  an  uncanny,  mysterious, 
mischievous,  unfathomable,  amazing  eye 
for  the  unexpected,  the  surprising,  the 
strangely  mesmerizing.  He  was  always 
interrupting  the  conversation,  a conversa- 
tion that  was  rushing  along 
thoughtlessly,  by  saying:  “That’s 
a story . Hey,  you  know,  there’s  a 
story  in  that.” 

Here’s  a story'  some  of  you 
may  not  know.  Lewis  was  re- 
sponsible for  opening  up  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  so  that  it 
could  put  even  a movie  star  on  the 
cover. 

He  was  the  most  modest  of 
men.  but  1 kind  of  wormed  this 
story'  out  of  him  long  ago.  It  could 
be  apocryphal,  but  I think  it’s 
true.  This  took  place  back  in  the 
days  when  to  get  your  picture  on 
the  cover  of  the  Times  Magazine, 
you  had  to  be  a secretary  of  state, 
or  Haillie  Salassie,  or  Mt. 
Rushmore. 

At  this  particular  time,  the 
late  Turner  Catledge  had  just 
become  executive  director,  and 
he  was  a very  great  editor  but,  as 
Lewis  told  me  the  story.  Turner 
assumed  the  enormous  responsi- 
bilities of  executive  editor  of  the 
entire  newspaper  rather  late  in 
life.  Consequently,  once  a week, 
after  spending  a busy  day  fretting 
over  the  secretary  of  state,  Haillie 
Salassie,  and  Mt.  Rushmore,  Turner  would 
come  up  to  the  eighth  floor  and  attend  a 
magazine  meeting.  About  halfway  through 
the  meeting.  Turner’s  head  would  begin  to 
nod  and  pretty  soon  he  would  be  asleep. 
Well,  one  day  Lewis  had  received  a profile 
of  a movie  star  which  he  had  commis- 
sioned, and  it  was  an  editor’s  dream  come 
true.  It  was  actually  interesting  to  read.  It 
was  well  written.  And,  unlike  Just  about 


every  profile  of  a movie  star  you’ve  ever 
read,  this  one  had  redeeming  social  value. 

I don’t  remember  who  it  was  about — 
Ingrid  Bergman  or  maybe  Katharine  Hep- 
bum — but  it  had  everything,  and  so  Lewis 
proposed  at  the  magazine  meeting  that  this 
profile  was  so  remarkable  that  it  was  time 
for  this  august  newspaper  to  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  the  past  and  put  this  highly 
entertaining  and  deeply  significant  piece 
on  the  cover. 

Just  as  he  came  to  the  climax  of  his 


presentation.  Turner’s  head  began  to  nod, 
and  then  suddenly  everybody  around  the 
table  began  congratulating  Turner  for  his 
daring  and  fateful  decision.  Turner  woke 
with  a start,  and  although  he  realized  that 
he’d  approved  something  quite  unusual, 
he  was  too  embarrassed  to  inquire  what  it 
was  and  so  it  came  to  pass. 

Afterwards,  Turner  received  much 
praise,  and  years  later  he  declared  in  his 


memoirs  that  one  of  his  most  important  ac- 
complishments as  executive  editor  had 
been  to  set  a new  precedent  in  permitting 
all  sorts  of  stories,  even  profiles  of  movie 
stars,  to  appear  on  the  cover  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

Lewis  Bergman  was  a truly  great 
editor  because  he  knew  when  not  to  edit.  1 
can  hear  him  now  saying,  “Don’t  do  any- 
thing too  elaborate.  If  you  work  too  hard 
at  editing,  you’re  probably  doing  too  much 
editing.  Punch  [Sulzberger]  isn’t  going  to 
cut  your  salary  because  you  didn’t 
wear  out  your  pencil  this  month. 
Leave  it  be.” 

Lewis  Bergman  was  a truly 
great  editor  because  he  was  the 
implacable  foe  of  what  decency 
requires  us  to  refer  to  in  these 
premises  as  male  bovine  defeca- 
tion. H.  L.  Menken  used  to  call  it 
cant.  Whatever  it  was,  Lewis 
could  detect  it  even  when  other 
editors,  fine  and  talented  editors, 
would  read  right  over  it  and  not 
recognize  it. 

When  it  was  fashionable 
for  hip  writers  to  say  there’s  no 
difference  at  all  between  my 
cocaine  and  your  martini;  when  it 
was  fashionable  to  say  that  the 
horrors  of  a determinedly  mur- 
derous dictatorship  were  not  re- 
ally much  different  from  the  so- 
cial accidents  of  a democracy; 
when  it  was  fashionable  to  write 
that  the  commission  of  a violent 
act  was  only  fair  repayment  for 
what  used  to  be  called  the  greater 
violence;  when  it  was  fashion- 
able to  brand  one  or  another 
American  politician  (other  than 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell)  a fas- 
cist; Lewis  would  say,  “Hold  on,  that’s 
male  bovine  defecation.  And  you  can’t  let 
that  stain  this  newspaper.” 

He  did  not  have  a childish  sense  of 
wonder  which  is  indiscriminate.  He  had  a 
highly  sophisticated  adult  sense  of  won- 
der. There  were  some  things  and  some 
people  that  did  not  arouse  his  wonder  one 
little  bit.  I have  a feeling  he  would  not 
have  had  much  wonder  about  a certain 
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politician’s  acceptance  speech  last  night. 

Now  I would  like  to  conclude  by 
telling  you  about  a message  and  a chal- 
lenge that  Lewis  left  us  with.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  piece  he  wrote  for  the 
Times.  This  appeared  five  years  ago.  It 
was  a piece  for  the  travel  section  about  his 
beloved  Provincetown.  At  the  end  of  this 
essay,  he  turned  to  a subject  which  those  of 
you  who  knew  him  well  were  aware  was 
an  almost  constant,  constant  preoccupa- 
tion with  him,  and  that  was  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  destruction. 

Lewis  was  worried  about 
that  because  even  though  he  could 
make  fun  of  Cape  Cod  as  a conti- 
nental afterthought  and  ridicule 
the  sea  and  the  sky  as  cheap  imi- 
tations of  a Milton  Avery  paint- 
ing, he  really  loved  all  of  that 
very  much  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
it  all  ground  up  into  nuclear  dust. 

Now,  how  you  work  such 
thoughts  as  these  into  a purely 
service  story  about  a tourist  desti- 
nation for  the  travel  section  and 
do  it  in  such  a way  that  the  editors 
up  there  cannot  excise  it,  takes,  to 
say  the  least,  a degree  of  skill  that 
only  a master  journalist  such  as 
Lewis  possessed. 

If  you  listen  carefully,  per- 
haps you  can  discover  how  he  did 
it.  Lewis  wrote  that  one  of  the 
things  he  loved  to  do  in  Province- 
town  was  go  to  the  breakwater  at 
the  western  edge  of  town  and 
pick  mussels.  He  had  been  to  the 
breakwater  recently,  he  reported, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  that  a 
great  tribe  of  starfish  had  moved 
in  also.  And  they  were  busily 
doing  what  starfish  do. 

Lewis  watched  the  process  with 
fascination.  He  said  it  was  just  as  the 
nature  books  say:  A starfish  would  grip  a 
mussel,  then  slowly  pry  apart  the  two 
shells,  then  extrude  its  stomach  into  the 
open  shells  and  enjoy  a repast  of  moule 
marinara. 

Lewis  called  that  a marvelous  ex- 
ample of  adaptation.  A real  evolutionary 
success.  But,  he  said,  the  starfish  deserved 


neither  credit  nor  blame  for  this  amazing 
and  horrific  feat  because  the  starfish  were 
only  doing  what  they  had  been  genetically 
encoded  to  do. 

Then  Lewis  recalled  reading  what 
he  described  as  a disturbing  statement  by  a 
behavioral  biologist.  This  learned  biolo- 
gist had  declared  that  attachment  to  one’s 
group  and  fear  and  hostility  toward  strang- 
ers, which  were  genetically  encoded  in 
humankind,  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  human  species  over  the 


eons.  However,  in  the  nuclear  age,  this 
behavior,  that  had  proved  so  successful  in 
the  past,  had  come  to  constitute  the  ulti- 
mate peril  to  the  species. 

“Well,”  said  Lewis,  “that  peril  need 
not  destroy  us.  A starfish  may  have  to  do 
what  a starfish  has  to  do,  but  human  beings 
probably  have  more  free  will  than  that.” 
Even  in  Provincetown,  he  wrote,  there  is 
free  will. 


Lewis  Bergman  wanted  us  to  know 
that  on  the  evolutionary  scale,  we  are  a 
good  deal  more  upwardly  mobile  than 
starfish. 

William  Honan  is  a New  Y ork  Times 
editor  specializing  in  cultural  news. 

Martha  Lear 

Much  as  I cherished  him  as  a friend, 
my  thinking  now  turns  to  him  as  an  editor — 
as  the  editor,  the  one  you  always  remem- 
ber, the  one  indispensable  teacher. 
Often  I would  talk  to  other  writ- 
ers who  had  worked  with  him, 
and  always  we  would  agree  that 
he  was  simply  the  best  editor  any 
of  us  had  ever  known.  This  was 
common  ground  among  us,  and  it 
should  be  on  the  record  that  he 
was  the  best.  I don’t  know  how 
he  did  it.  I don’t  know  his  magic 
tricks,  and  maybe  he  didn’t  know 
them  either,  but  what  Lewis  could 
do  was  lead  us  quite  gently  in 
directions  that  clarified  and 
amplified  our  own  thinking  so 
that  what  we  gave  him  back  was 
better  than  we  had  thought  we 
could  do.  It  was  the  best  of  our- 
selves, and  it  was  thanks  to  him. 

Martha  Lear,  the  author  of 
Heartsounds,  has  written  numer- 
ous articles  for  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 

B.  H.  Friedman 

During  the  years  1963 
through  1981,  when  Abby  and  I 
summered  in  Provincetown,  1 
thought  of  it  as  a beautiful  place 
for  work  relieved  by  fun.  The  fun 
was,  of  course,  swimming  in  the  bay  and  at 
nearby  ocean  beaches,  playing  tennis  at 
what  was  then  mystifyingly  called  The 
Provincetown  Yacht  and  Tennis  Club,  and 
drinking  and  eating  with  friends.  Lewis 
Bergman  was  part  of  these  activities,  part 
of  the  fun.  In  those  years,  there  seemed  to 
be  almost  constant  parties,  small  and  large, 
even  a few  weddings,  but  no  funerals  or 
(continued  on  page  163) 


It  was  his 
sense  of  his 
profession, 
of  his  interest 
in  life  as  an 
ongoing  news 
story,  that 
made  him 
stimulating  to 
be  with  and  to 
work  with. 
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Raphael  Soyer,  1899-1987 


When  you  lose  a friend  like  Raphael  Soyer,  you  lose 
half  of  your  body,  half  of  your  mind. 


By  Chaim  Gross 


When  you  lose  a friend  like  Raphael 
Soyer,  you  lose  half  of  your  body,  half  of 
your  mind.  We  were  friends,  and  we  were 
ver>'  good  friends  since  1921  when  I ar- 
rived in  America.  I was  17  years  old  and 
studying  art  when  I met  Moses  Soyer  at  the 
Educational  Alliance  Art  School. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a break  from 
the  academic  art  school,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  The  younger  stu- 
dents wanted  to  do  more  interesting  work 
besides  drawing  only  with  a pencil.  Among 
the  radical  younger  artists  at  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance  Art  School  were  Saul  Baiz- 
erman,  Adolph  Gottlieb,  Peter  Blume,  and 
Barnett  Newman.  Raphael  Soyer  decided 
to  go  to  Cooper  Union  and  later  the  Art 
Students  League.  Moses  was  the  only  one 
in  my  class  who  spoke  Yiddish.  My  only 
language  was  Yiddish.  We  took  many 


walks  together,  and  he  taught  me  English. 
The  Soyer  family  had  come  from  Russia  in 
1912.  Their  first  home  in  New  York  was  in 
the  Bronx.  They  were  very  poor. 

Moses  brought  me  home  to  his  house 
on  Boone  Avenue  in  the  Bronx,  and  I 
became  friends  with  his  twin  brother, 
Raphael,  his  sisters,  his  brother  Isaac,  his 
mama  and  papa,  and  his  grandmother.  1 
was  just  one  of  them.  I could  come  up  any 
time  and  have  a meal. 

When  we  had  free  time,  on  Satur- 
days or  Sundays,  Raphael,  Moses,  Isaac, 
and  1 would  go  to  Coney  Island,  Sea  Gate, 
the  Manhattan  piers,  or  we  would  go  all 
over  the  Bronx,  every  street.  We  drew  and 
painted. 

1 had  my  first  little  studio  on  Four- 
teenth Street.  It  was  four  feet  by  eight  feet. 
Raphael  Soyer  gave  me  the  mattress,  and  I 
got  some  apple  boxes;  this  was  my  bed. 
Raphael  had  a little  studio  nearby,  and  he 
would  come  to  visit  me  every  week  to  see 
me  and  to  see  how  I was  doing. 


One  day,  a young  artist  we  knew, 
Abraham  Goldberg,  came  from  Paris.  Every 
year  he  would  spend  the  summer  in  Paris, 
then  return  to  New  York  and  work  at  the 
“bonus  embroidery”  trade.  “Bonus 
embroidery”  is  done  by  machine;  you 
copy  the  drawing.  Goldberg  suggested 
that  Raphael  and  I go  to  the  school.  We 
paid  our  $15  and  learned  the  trade.  After 
two  weeks,  the  head  of  the  school  sent  us 
to  a shop  where  we  could  work.  The  man 
gave  us  work  to  do,  and  we  worked  there 
the  whole  day.  When  it  came  to  the 
evening,  he  said,  “You’re  fired!  You 
spoiled  all  the  goods  that’s  worthwhile!” 
We  went  to  another  shop.  We  worked  the 
whole  day.  In  the  evening,  the  boss  said, 
“You’re  fired!  The  work  is  no  good.  I 
can’t  give  you  any  money,”  and  tore  our 
work  up  into  pieces.  We  didn’t  do  well. 
This  was  going  on  all  week.  By  the  sixth 
day,  we  became  lucky:  someone  was  a 
little  sympathetic  toward  us  and  said  we 
would  learn.  He  started  us  off  on  cheap 
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work  and  we  received  $10.  Later  we 
received  a little  more,  and  then  a little 
more.  .•M'ter  three  months,  we  saved  up 
$41X),  and  we  had  enough  to  live  on  for  the 
w inter.  We  never  went  back  to  the  shop 
again. 

We  had  a friend  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Friedlander;  he  was  the  only  one  who  had 
money  among  our  group  of  eight  or  ten 
artists,  including  Raphael.  Moses.  Louis 
Rebach,  Harry  Zitter,  Saul  Berman,  and 
myself.  We  used  to  get  together  after 
sunset  and  go  to  Jack  Friedlander's  studio. 
One  fellow  would  buy  the  cabbage,  a few 
carrots,  and  other  things  to  make  a soup; 
another  would  cook  it;  the  other  wash  the 
dishes,  another  sweep  the  floor.  After 
dinner,  we  would  draw  one  another  and 
play  chess  for  money. 

Raphael  was  the  only  one  who  was 
left  in  the  studio  to  paint  in  the  daytime. 
He  would  get  $15  a week  and  leave  a 
painting  for  Friedlander  every  so  often. 

We  used  to  go  sometimes  to  the 
famous  Vaudeville  House  at  Astor  Place. 
We  made  some  drawings;  then  we  would 
go  to  Jack  Friedlander’s  lithography  shop 
where  he  had  a small  press.  We  did  our 
first  lithographs  there;  most  of  the  subjects 
were  vaudeville  and  circus  scenes.  Some 
still  exist;  Raphael  and  1 had  a few. 

In  the  summer,  the  group  of  friends 
would  go  to  Coney  Island.  It  wasn’t  like  it 
is  now.  There  were  a lot  of  little  squatters’ 
shanties  along  the  water,  and  we  used  to 
love  to  sketch  them,  sometimes  make 
watercolors. 

One  Sunday,  our  group  went  to  Coney 
Island.  We  could  see  Sea  Gate.  So,  Peter 
Blume  tried  to  swim  there,  but  the  tide  was 
so  strong  he  had  a hard  time  and  almost 
couldn’t  come  back. 

One  of  the  painters  in  our  clique, 
Saul  Berman,  used  to  deliver  newspapers. 
He  got  me  a Job  on  the  weekend  delivering 
newspapers.  It  didn’t  last  long.  While 
Berman  was  delivering  newspapers  on 
Riverside  Drive,  he  met  a man,  Hymie 
Cohen,  who  used  to  take  his  little  dog  for 
an  airing.  They  started  talking,  he  asked 
Berman  what  he  was  doing,  and  Berman 
said  he  was  an  artist.  “Oh,  you’re  an 


artist!  Tell  me,  1 was  recently  at  the 
Downtown  Gallery,  and  I saw  a piece  of 
sculpture  by  a fellow,  name  sounds  like 
Chaim  Gross.’’ 

“Oh,”  Bennan  says,  “he’s  a good 
friend  of  mine.  We  don’t  know  what 
happened  to  him.” 

So,  Raphael  Soyer  and  Sol  Berman 
broke  into  my  studio  and  sold  a piece  of 
sculpture  for  $100.  When  1 came  back 
from  washing  dishes  in  Atlantic  City,  I 
called  Jack  Friedlander.  “Hello,  Jake,”  I 
said. 

“Chaim,  you  must  commit  suicide.” 

I said,  “Why?”  He  told  me  the 
story  of  them  selling  my  sculpture  on  the 
basis  that  I was  dead.  My  first  sale. 

Later  1 met  Hymie  Cohen.  He  vis- 
ited me  on  Fourteenth  Street.  He  took 
another  sculpture  and  paid  me  $100.  I 
became  friends  with  him.  I said,  “I  have 
a good  friend;  he’s  a wonderful  artist. 
He’s  nearby  on  Fourteenth  Street.  Let’s  go 
over  and  look  at  his  paintings.”  Raphael 
sold  him  a beautiful  big  painting  for  $35. 

Raphael  was  a very  good  student, 
exceptionally  talented  among  the  artists. 
He  talked  about  Miller,  his  teacher  at  the 
Art  Students  League.  After  Miller,  he 
didn’t  go  back  to  school.  He  painted  for 
himself. 

He  had  a studio  on  Canal  Street  near 
Essex  Street.  He  saw  Seward  Park,  and  he 
saw  the  people  on  the  street;  he  used  to 
paint  it  from  his  window.  At  the  same 
time,  he  went  to  the  waterside  and  made 
sketches;  then  he  would  come  back  and 
paint  a canvas  from  the  sketches.  Then  he 
rented  a room  near  the  water,  near  the 
river,  where  he  made  many  more  sketches 
and  a large  painting  of  the  East  River.  He 
painted  views  of  Delancey  Street  facing 
the  Williamsburgh  Bridge  and  the  front 
and  the  back  of  the  Williamsburgh  Bridge. 

He  brought  his  paintings  to  Guy  Pene 
du  Bois,  who  encouraged  him.  He  showed 
the  paintings  at  his  first  exhibition  in  1929 
or  1930  at  the  prestigious  Daniel  Gallery. 
Charles  Demuth,  Arthur  Dove,  and  John 
Marin  were  among  the  very  good  artists 
there. 

One  of  Raphael’s  favorite  paintings 
from  this  exhibition  (which  I still  have) 


was  “The  Dance”  ( 1926).  His  own  family: 
Moses  dancing  with  his  sister  Rebbi,  with 
his  mother  and  father,  his  grandmother 
and  grandfather,  and  great  grandmother 
all  in  the  background. 

He  always  sketched  and  painted  from 
life.  He  always  had  two  or  three  models  in 
his  studio.  They  would  walk  around  or  sit 
or  lie  on  his  couch.  He  used  to  make 
drawings  and  paintings.  Some  of  his  models 
liked  being  in  the  studio;  they  used  to 
come  and  visit  even  when  he  didn’t  paint 
them,  just  hung  around. 

Raphael  had  a lot  of  friends  and  a lot 
of  admirers.  He  had  a lot  of  young  artists 
come  in  and  ask  advice;  he  was  always 
encouraging. 

He  moved  his  studio  from  down- 
town to  uptown.  1 used  to  visit  him  regu- 
larly, without  calling  first.  I would  sit  and 
talk  with  him.  We  used  to  talk  about  all 
sorts  of  things,  often  about  the  art  of  today. 

He  painted  several  portraits  of  me, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  1929.  I made 
a portrait  of  Raphael,  and  of  Moses  Soyer; 
and  of  Moses’s  son  David  when  he  was 
eight  years  old,  and  of  his  grandchildren; 
and  of  Raphael’s  daughter  Mary  and  his 
grandchildren  when  they  were  younger. 

^^^aphael  and  I exchanged  many  works, 
and  we  each  made  many  exchanges  with 
other  artists.  Everybody  has  collections. 
He  had  a very  beautiful  collection  from 
different  painters  and  many  of  his  own 
self-portraits.  He  had  many  drawings  by 
Pascin,  one  of  his  favorite  artists;  he  admired 
and  was  influenced  by  him  in  the  early 
days. 

Raphael  used  to  love  19th-century 
painters.  He  would  always  talk  about 
Degas,  Delacroix,  Gericault,  and  espe- 
cially Thomas  Eakins. 

Starting  in  the  early  40s,  he  painted 
several  large  group  portraits  of  artists.  In 
one  exhibition  at  the  Associated  American 
Artists  Gallery  in  the  1940s,  he  showed  20 
or  25  portraits  of  contemporary  artists.  He 
knew  everybody,  but  he  was  very  close 
friends  with  Alexander  Brook,  Kuniyoshi, 
Reginald  Marsh  (they  shared  a studio  to- 
gether on  Union  Square),  Philip  Ever- 
good,  Nicolai  Cikovsky,  Marsden  Hartley, 
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Joseph  Stella,  Joseph  Floch,  Max  Weber, 
William  Cropper,  Jack  Levine,  also  with 
Arschile  Gorky  and  Mark  Rothko. 

He  knew  a lot  of  writers  and  did 
portraits  of  some  of  them.  In  late  years,  he 
did  a portrait  of  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer. 

Raphael  Soyer  was  the  last  of  his 
generation  who  was  a great  modem  Ameri- 
can painter,  the  period  that  bridged  Euro- 
pean traditional  painting  with  American 
painting.  He  was  on  his  own;  he  always 
stuck  with  what  he  was  interested  in.  He 
survived  the  generation  breaking  with  tra- 
ditional past,  and  he  survived  to  enjoy  the 
renewed  recognition  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  youngest 
generation  of  realist  paint- 
ers. 

For  the  last  five  or 
eight  years,  he  went  to 
Europe  every  summer  with 
his  wife,  Rebecca.  They 
went  to  see  museums  in 
Europe  and  found  inspira- 
tion from  his  favorite  mas- 
ters, Delacroix,  El  Greco, 

Rembrandt,  Degas.  He 
would  revisit  his  favorite 
paintings  in  Holland,  France, 

Italy,  and  England. 

He  always  had  his 
sketchbook.  We  all  had 
sketchbooks.  For  every- 
thing we  saw,  we  would  do 
a sketch  of  it.  He  did  the 
same  thing.  Everywhere 
he  went,  to  the  museum  or 
in  the  streets.  While  he 
traveled,  he  met  many  art- 
ists and  sketched  them. 

Eventually,  the  sketchbook 
with  his  autobiography  was 
published. 

In  the  last  10  or  15 
years,  there  was  a great 
change  in  his  paintings.  The 
colors  became  stronger  and 
better,  clearer,  very  beauti- 
ful blues  and  grays  and  yel- 
lows. His  paintings  were 
always  mellow  and  beauti- 
ful. 

He  often  would  say  to  me. 


anything.  When  he  left  Provincetown,  he 
was  in  perfect  health.  A few  days  later,  he 
took  sick.  He  went  to  the  hospital.  When 
1 visited  him  a few  days  later,  he  was  an 
entirely  different  person.  1 went  to  visit 
him  at  the  hospital  almost  every  day.  When 
he  came  back  home,  I visited  him  at  his 
hou.se. 

He  would  take  me  for  a walk  and 
show  me  his  collection.  He  would  show 
me  a drawing  and  say,  “Remember  this 
drawing  by  Friedlander?”  or  “Remember 
when  you  made  this  drawing?”  He  had 
the  drawing  on  his  wall  for  so  many  years. 

I had  my  sketchbook.  He 
said,  “No,  no,  no.”  He 
would  fall  asleep.  When  he 
woke  up,  I would  have  a 
drawing. 

Anybody  who  came 
to  his  bed,  he  would  take 
them  by  the  hand,  press  their 
hand,  and  tell  them  good- 
bye. He  knew  what  was 
going  on.  Someone  called 
from  California.  “Tell  her 
the  truth,”  he  said — just  like 
his  paintings,  always  truth- 
ful. 

When  you  lose  a 
friend,  you  lose  half  of  your 
body,  half  of  your  mind; 
and  the  other  half,  you  don  ’ t 
know  what  happens.  Ra- 
phael Soyer  was  really  my 
best  friend.  When  you  have 
a very  close  friend,  he  knows 
your  secrets,  and  you  know 
his  secrets.  This  is  how 
friends  get  along.  He  was 
on  his  own,  different  from 
all  the  others,  always  him- 
self, always  unique.  It  was 
really  wonderful  to  have 
been  with  him. 

Commemorative  trib- 
ute to  Raphael  Soyer,  writ- 
ten by  Chaim  Gross  and 
read  at  the  American  Acad- 
emy and  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters  Institute  dinner 
meeting  November  3, 1988, 
by  Allen  Ginsberg. 


“Why  did  Moses  have  to  die  before  me?” 

After  Moses  died,  we  became  a lot 
closer. 

In  the  last  few  summers,  Raphael 
came  to  Provincetown,  but  in  the  last  year, 
1987,  he  was  not  quite  him.self.  In  past 
years,  he  would  paint  all  the  time.  He 
didn’t  feel  like  painting.  He  felt  like 
sitting,  reading,  drawing  a little  bit.  We 
saw  each  other  almost  every  day.  I would 
go  and  pick  Rebecca  up  to  go  to  the  mar- 
ket. Raphael  helped  Rebecca  get  out  of  the 
car,  he  held  her  hand,  and  they  would  go  to 
the  store.  He  never  complained  about 
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Meetings  in  Provincetown 


By  Michael  Mazur 


One  August  afternoon  in  1987,  my 
wife,  Gail,  and  I were  returning  from  a 
fast-walk  to  the  West  End.  Hot  and  thirsty, 
we  were  both  attracted  and  put  off  by  the 
noisy  tourist  crowd  at  the  Cafe  Blase  and 
its  promise  of  a cooling  drink.  We  stood 
undecided  on  the  sidewalk,  when  Gail 
spotted  Raphael  Soyer  and  his  wife,  Re- 
becca, near  the  front.  They  suddenly  trans- 
formed the  scene  into  a canvas  of  Soyer 
and  his  people — Raphael’s  sad,  all-endur- 
ing face  held  the  center,  his  chcu-acteristic 
oversized  cap  nearly  resting  on  his  large 
eyeglasses.  Rebecca’s  wide-brimmed 
summer  hat  obscured  all  but  a few  wisps  of 
hair  and  a freckled  nose;  the  brim  touched 
her  shoulders.  Two  very  small  people  at  a 
table  that  seemed  to  float  in  a space  of  its 
own — the  Provincetown  of  our  imagina- 
tion. 


I wasn’t  sure  he’d  remember  me 
(we’d  met  in  the  early  70s  at  Sylvan  Cole’s 
Associated  American  Artists  Gallery),  but 
Gail  encouraged  me  to  say  hello.  I felt 
huge,  bending  over  the  table  and  extend- 
ing my  hand  in  greeting.  At  the  AAA,  we 
had  chatted  about  our  work  in  printmak- 
ing. “How  many  editions  have  you  done?’’ 
he’d  asked,  and  before  I could  begin  my 
tally,  he  told  me  the  exact  number  of  prints 
he’d  made  in  his  career.  I’d  found  our 
conversation  amusing  and  comfortable, 
like  two  golf  bums,  happily  competitive, 
comparing  scores  in  the  club  house.  I 
reminded  him  of  his  interest  in  our  respec- 
tive outputs.  He  remembered  and  nodded 
soberly,  and  then  the  Soyers  became  as 
animated  as  they’d  been  quiet.  They  asked 
a flurry  of  questions:  “Do  you  come  here 
often?  Where  do  you  stay?  Do  you  have 
children?”  Soyer  listened  to  my  responses, 
intent  on  learning  as  much  about  us  as  he 
could.  He  turned  to  Rebecca,  generously 
praising  what  he  knew  of  my  work.  I told 


him  Gail  had  seen  him  on  the  boardwalk  in 
Venice,  California,  the  previous  October 
(a  figure  who’d  elevated  the  raffish  scene, 
the  funky  passagiatta  of  another  seaside 
town).  “We  go  every  year,”  he  said.  “We 
have  relatives  there.”  When  we  said  good- 
bye, 1 said  we’d  look  for  them  in  California 
next  winter.  Soyer  shrugged,  his  eye- 
brows arching.  “Maybe,”  he  said.  “It  de- 
pends.” At  87,  he  was  making  no  prom- 
ises. 

We  watched  them  make  their  slow 
departure.  Lively  as  they’d  been  in  con- 
versation, they  were  frail  on  their  feet,  but 
they  moved  so  deliberately  that  within  a 
few  minutes,  they’d  passed  the  linden  tree 
at  the  library  and  disappeared  beyond  the 
turn  of  Commercial  Street  several  blocks 
beyond. 

As  often  happens  after  a chance 
meeting,  we  saw  the  Soyers  the  next  eve- 
ning at  The  Flagship,  where  they  joined  us 
for  dessert  and  coffee.  Again,  they  were 
full  of  questions,  about  Gail,  our  children. 
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\ acations.  This  time,  they  answered  some 
of  ours.  "We  have  only  one  daughter,” 
Rebecca  said,  "but  she  has  four  children, 
so  we  really  have  five  children.”  Raphael 
came  from  a large  family.  He  had  two 
sisters  and  three  brothers,  two  of  whom. 
Moses  and  Isaac,  were  painters.  Their 
father,  a tailor  and  a respected  Hebrew 
scholar,  brought  them  from  the  Russian 
town  of  Borisoglebsk  to  Philadelphia  when 
Raphael  was  twelve.  From  there,  they’d 
moved  to  New  York,  where  his 
father  became  a teacher  at  Ye- 
shiva  University,  its  first  teacher 
of  Jewish  literature — “To  this  day, 
there  is  an  award  in  his  name.” 

They  had  a sophisticated  child- 
hood, Raphael  said.  In  Russia 
they'd  lived  as  assimilated  Jews. 

He  was  educated  at  the  gymna- 
sium and  had  read  all  the  great 
Russian  w riters  before  he  came  to 
America.  Even  his  Jewish  teacher 
(Rebecca  called  him  a “beadle”) 
kept  order  by  saying,  “In  the  love 
of  Jesus,  be  quiet!” 

Raphael  went  to  art  schools 
in  New  York  and  had  lived  there 
ever  since.  He  didn’t  drive,  which 
was  why  he  liked  to  come  to 
Provincetown.  “When  I first  came 
in  1927,  Commercial  Street  was 
wooden  planks.  There  were  no  cars,  no 
tourists.  On  the  water,  there  used  to  be  lots 
of  docks  and  ships  and  not  many  buildings 
on  the  bay  side  of  the  street.  It  was  so  quite 
— and  none  of  that  brass!”  referring  to  the 
cars  nosing  along  Commercial  Street.  He’d 
first  brought  Rebecca  here  in  1954. 

Speaking  of  New  York’s  Union 
Square,  the  place  that  figured  so  impor- 
tantly in  his  work:  “They’ve  really  fixed 
it  up  again.”  Then  his  tone  turned  nostal- 
gic again  about  Provincetown.  He  talked 
about  Hopper  and  Shahn,  about  his  friend, 
Chaim  Gross,  whom  he  still  saw,  “He 
came  up  to  do  sets  for  O’NeiH’s  theater.” 
He  remembered  long-ago  parties,  espe- 
cially one  in  Wellfleet,  when  Edwin  Dick- 
inson came  all  dressed  up  in  a suit  and  bow 
tie,  but  barefoot.  He  laughed  at  the  mem- 
ory, relishing  Dickinson’s  eccentric  en- 


trance. 

Soyer  spoke  as  if  he  were  the  last 
leaf  on  the  tree.  He’d  lived  so  long,  seen  so 
much.  His  brothers,  Moses  and  Isaac 
gone,  so  many  painter  and  writer  friends 
gone.  Arshile  Gorky,  whom  he’d  watched 
paint  his  famous  self-portrait  with  his 
mother:  “He  used  little  snapshots  for  it.” 
Marsh,  Kuniyoshi,  Gropper,  Hopper,  Lloyd 
Goodrich,  who  wrote  about  nearly  all  of 
them,  gone.  He  returned  to  Gorky,  and  I 


said  how  much  I loved  his  work.  “Only 
his  early  work,”  he  corrected  me,  “when 
he  was  a figurative  painter.  I don’t  under- 
stand his  abstract  work.  How  should  I 
know  whether  it’s  any  good?”  I changed 
the  subject,  not  wanting  to  be  led  into  any 
di.sagreement  with  him.  It  was  one  to 
which  he  would  inevitably  return. 

I mentioned  a drawing  of  his  I’d  Just 
seen  at  the  Eine  Arts  Work  Center’s  auc- 
tion, an  early  drawing  of  details  from  an 
Italian  Renaissance  painting,  and  asked 
him  about  it.  “Oh,  I’ve  drawn  .so  much  at 
museums.  I must  have  done  it  while  I was 
at  the  Academy  in  Rome.  I loved  my  time 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  El  Greco’s  The  Burial 
of  Count  Orgaz\  Who  can  paint  like  that 
today?  But  my  favorite  is  Degas;  I own 
two  of  his  drawings.”  He  talked  about  his 
collection  of  drawings  that  he’d  bought  or 


traded  for:  a Pascin,  a Gorky,  Fantin  La- 
tour,  many  others.  And  again.  Degas. 
“He’s  still  underrated.  Cezanne  was  the 
master  for  radical  artists,  and  the  people 
love  Renoir,  but  I keep  coming  back  to 
Degas,  Degas  and  Eakins.  Degas  was  the 
last  great  European  master — not  Picasso, 
not  Matisse.”  I felt  him  taking  me  back  to 
the  minefield  of  contemporary  art,  but 
happily,  the  conversation  seemed  to  take 
another  turn.  How  did  we  like  Boston? 
But  hardly  had  we  begun  an  an- 
swer when  he  mentioned  Jack 
Levine;  had  we  ever  met  him?  I 
said  I’d  been  introduced  once, 
but  we’d  arrived  in  Boston  long 
after  he’d  left  for  New  York.  He 
praised  him,  then  listed  artists 
whose  success  he  couldn’t  under- 
stand. His  anger  was  apparent, 
not  bitterness,  really,  but  a firm 
distaste  for  modernism  in  general 
and  abstraction  in  particular.  I 
mentioned  some  artists  I thought 
we  could  agree  about;  he  coun- 
tered that  they  weren’t  getting 
much  attention.  I must  have 
shrugged,  because  he  asked  me 
then  if  I felt  I was  getting  enough 
attention. 

We’d  certainly  come  back 
to  the  situation  of  contemporary 
art  (he  called  it  “temporary”),  but  by  a 
more  personal  route  than  I’d  have  imag- 
ined or  been  alert  to  forestall.  I couldn’t 
avoid  the  intense  discussion  of  success  and 
career  he’d  aimed  for.  I answered  lamely 
that  I welcomed  attention  but  didn’t  crave 
it,  especially  if  it  meant  a loss  of  freedom 
to  do  what  I want,  to  work  the  way  1 have 
to  do.  “But  why  don’t  you  want  more 
attention,  if  you  feel  you  deserve  it?”  he 
asked  with  dismay.  My  next  shrug  was  an- 
swer, and  no  answer  at  all.  “There  are  so 
many  museums,  corporations,  so  much 
space,  why  do  they  buy  all  that  lousy 
stuIT.^”  1 said  we  have  so  little  control  over 
“taste”  that  it’s  better  not  to  try  to  figure 
it  out,  it’s  better  just  to  paint  and  let  the 
work  be  its  own  reward.  As  a survivor,  he 
accepted  my  optimism — ordiplomacy — with 
a grudging  humor.  He  said  our  conversa- 
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tion  reminded  him  of  one  he’d  had  at  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  was 
standing  in  the  Academy  library  with  the 
writer  and  New  Yorker  editor,  William 
Maxwell;  Soyer  pointed  to  the  bookshelves 
and  said  they  made  him  feel  melancholy, 
“All  those  books  that  no  one  reads.”  “Oh,” 
he  said  Maxwell  replied,  “but  the  joy  of 
writing  them!” 

Often  in  our  conversation,  Soyer 
would  refer  to  people  whose  portraits  he’d 
painted.  This  summer,  in  Provin- 
cetown,  he  said,  he  only  made 
portrait  drawings.  I mentioned 
Alice  Neel,  whom  he  said  he  loved. 

I remarked  that  the  attention  she 
received  came  late  in  her  life.  It 
was  his  turn  to  shrug. 

The  subject  drifted  for  a 
while  to  poetry.  “I  read  the 
Russian  poets  in  Russian;  they 
are  very  hard  to  translate.  My 
brother,  Moses,  was  a great  trans- 
lator from  the  Russian.  He  once 
translated  a Maykavsky  poem, 
and  when  he  saw  a Nabokov  trans- 
lation of  the  same  poem,  he  was 
delighted  to  see  that  theirs  were 
identical  with  the  exception  of 
one  word!”  He  was  proud  of  his 
education  and  what  it  had  allowed 
him  to  read,  but  he  wanted  to 
return  to  talk  of  painting  and  to  his  feelings 
about  abstraction,  obviously  an  unhealed 
wound. 

“In  the  early  50s,  a bunch  of  us  got 
together  to  try  to  understand  abstraction. 
We  invited  all  our  friends.  I sent  out  the  in- 
vitations.” He  mentioned  artists  among 
his  contemporaries — Kuniyoshi,  Shahn, 
Biddle,  Isobel  Bishop,  Ratner,  Levine, 
Henry  Vamum  Poor;  his  brothers,  Moses 
and  Isaac — whose  careers  were  about  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  meteoric  rise  of  Abstract 
Expressionim.  “We  decided  to  start  a 
magazine  and  we  called  it  Reality,  we  only 
published  one  issue.  When  people  read  it 
and  heard  what  we  were  doing,  we  got  a lot 
of  letters  from  all  over.  One  came  by 
messenger  from  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  from  Alfred  Barr.  He  told  us  that  we’d 
be  in  trouble,  that  we’d  fall  from  the  good 


graces  of  the  Museum  if  we  continued  our 
project.  He  said  that  we  would  get  a 
reputation  as  troublemakers,  and  then 
suggested  that  we  were  influenced  by  the 
Communists  among  us!  This  was  too 
much  for  some  of  the  artists  in  the  group, 
who  left  immediately.  After  that,  it  just 
fell  apart.” 

We  were  fascinated  by  the  story.  If 
he’d  remembered  Barr’s  letter  correctly — 
no  one  has,  as  yet,  confirmed  it — it  would 


reinforce  the  argument  that  the  New  York 
School  painters  had,  ironically  and  unin- 
tentionally, struck  the  appropriate  politi- 
cal tone — no  “social”  or  “political”  con- 
tent— for  the  heyday  of  McCarthyism’s 
effect  on  the  curators  and  critics.  But 
Soyer  had  a broader  point  to  make: 
“Rebecca’s  heard  me  say  this  so  often,  but 
I don’t  think  ours  is  an  age  for  painting;  at 
least  that’s  my  theory.  Ours  is  an  age  of 
technology;  there’s  no  great  painting.” 
But  Soyer  had  continued  to  paint  what  he 
called  his  “disheveled  girls,”  continued 
to  paint  the  way  he  wanted,  yet  not  without 
the  sense  of  loss  that  speaks  from  his 
canvas  as  it  did  from  his  poignant  features. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  I think  that 
we  were  more  tired  than  Rebecca  and 
Raphael.  We  made  our  way  out  of  The 
Flagship.  “Oh,  they’re  still  here,”  the 


young  hostess  said  to  me  as  we  passed, 
“Those  cute  people!”  reducing  them  to 
children.  Her  words  jarred  with  our  expe- 
rience of  their  intelligence  and  strength, 
and  with  the  philosophical  bent  we  need  to 
see  in  an  artist  who  has  lived  and  worked 
into  his  ninth  decade,  who  is  still  so  fully 
himself. 

Walking  back  with  them  to  their 
Commercial  Street  motel,  we  felt  their 
fragility  again.  The  cars  passed  so  close  to 
us  that  we  automatically  moved 
to  the  outside  of  the  Soyers,  as  if 
we  could  protect  them.  1 was 
mulling  over  our  conversation 
about  the  art  world,  and  tried  one 
more  volley.  I reminded  him  of 
what  Edvard  Munch  is  reported 
to  have  said  when  someone  argued 
that  photography  had  replaced 
painting.  So  long  as  a camera 
could  not  be  brought  into  heaven 
or  hell,  he’d  replied,  painting 
wouldsurvive.  Soyer didn’tblink. 
“You  can’t  paint  there  either!” 
he  said. 

Postscript:  We  never  saw 
the  Soyers  again,  for  he  died  three 
months  later.  The  New  YorkTimes' 
obituary  quoted  William  Lieber- 
man.  Curator  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Painting  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  for  many  years  a curator  at 
MOMA:  “He  became  the  grand  old  man 
of  20th  century  realist  art.  He  did  marvel- 
ous portraits  that  had  no  social  message. 
He  was  a real  painter.”  (Italics  mine.)  □□ 

M ichael  Mazur  is  a painter  and  print- 
maker  residing  in  Cambridge.  His  work 
has  been  widely  exhibited  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  He  is  primarily  represented  by 
the  Fawbush  Gallery  in  New  York  and  the 
Barbara  Krakow  Gallery  in  Boston. 
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The 
Death 
and 
Life 
of  a 
Famous 
Painter 


By  Peter  Hutchinson 

Funerals  were  such  joyous  times. 
Louisa  Emit  hummed  to  herself  as  she  put 
on  her  maroon  hat.  It  went  well  with  her 
old  gold  dress  that  was  dotted  with  violet 
morning  glories.  Although  80  years  old, 
she  viewed  the  world  as  though  seeing  it 
for  the  first  time.  Happily  she  hurried 
towards  the  graveyard,  anxious  not  to  miss 
the  ceremony. 

Later,  she  kept  vigil  by  the  disin- 
terred coffin.  Confetti  from  the  celebra- 
tion still  clung  to  her  hair.  What  a fine 
funeral  party  it  had  been — festive  relatives, 
good  food,  and  such  rock-and-roll  music. 
She  had  danced  and  danced,  knowing  that 
Jonas  Emit,  her  husband-to-be,  would  soon 
be  home.  There  were  years  of  content- 
ment before  them.  No  wonder  Louisa  felt 
in  good  spirits. 

She  watched  Jonas’  corpse  carefully. 
He  lay  in  the  coffin  dressed  in  black.  His 
shirt  was  starched  and  immaculate.  He 
wore  a red  velvet  bow  tie.  His  face  was 
peaceful,  but  somewhat  drawn  looking. 
As  she  waited,  full  of  anticipation,  a look 
of  pain  appeared  on  his  face.  It  was 
replaced  by  a look  of  joy  as  he  revived  and 
greeted  her.  She  reassured  him  as  he  was 
helped  from  the  coffin.  “All  your  paint- 
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ings  have  arrived  from  museums  all  over 
the  world,  dear,”  she  told  him.  “Your 
studio  is  waiting.  Everything  is  ready.” 
She  kissed  him.  “So  good  to  have  you 
home.”  Then  she  asked,  “How  does  your 
heart  feel?” 

“Oh,  a little  weak  and  fluttery,” 
Jonas  replied.  “But  it’s  getting  better 
every  minute.”  And  so  it  was. 

Those  first  happy  months  were  spent 
quietly  enough.  Their  children,  Alan  and 
Mary,  aged  60  and  62,  visited  them  often. 

Jonas  took  things  very  easily  in  the 
studio  at  first.  He  sat  for  hours  thinking 
over  his  life  to  come,  lovingly  remember- 
ing his  paintings.  Sometimes  he  fondled 
his  paint  tubes,  his  fine  sable  brushes.  He 
felt  peaceful  and  content.  Louisa  had  kept 
the  studio  sparkling  clean.  The  fine  ma- 
hogany floor  shone.  She  had  carefully 
covered  with  vinyl  the  space  in  front  of  his 
enormous  oak  easel.  He  contemplated  the 
easel  with  the  secure  knowledge  of  all  the 
paintings  he  would  soon  be  working  on. 
For  the  moment,  he  would  rest  and  recover 
his  strength.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to 
work  later.  Plenty  of  time. 

His  doctor  had  insisted  that  he  con- 
valesce for  one  whole  year.  He  passed 
many  hours  walking  in  the  quiet  New 
England  countryside.  These  green  Con- 
necticut hills  satisfied  his  deep  love  of 
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nature.  How  he  enjoyed  watching  the  hot 
summer  weather  turn  into  lush,  cool  spring; 
the  vivid  summer  flowers,  scarlet  roses, 
and  fiery  zinnias  give  way  to  gentler  spring 
colors,  cool  banks  of  tulips,  and  pale  daf- 
fodils. Then  winter  came  as  leaves  disap- 
peared into  buds.  Jonas,  more  lyrical  than 
original,  said  at  the  first  snowfall,  “When 
winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind?” 
Long,  slow  days  of  icy  stillness,  punctu- 
ated by  violent  snowstorms  and,  less  often, 
thaws  of  gentle  rains,  went  by.  Finally, 
autumn,  windy  and  beautiful,  massed  the 
reds  and  yellows  of  oaks  and  elms  almost 
too  sensuous  to  his  painter’s  eye. 

Now  the  year  was  over  and  Jonas 
could  get  to  work.  He  did  feel  better, 
though  still  bothered  by  the  complaints  of 
old  age:  a touch  of  sciatica,  bad  digestion, 
rheumatism — small  things  he  could  endure 
which  would  clear  up  in  a few  years. 

The  day  arrived  when  he  could  start 
serious  work.  He  felt  hesitant  at  first.  The 
paintings  looked  so  professional  and  fin- 
ished. He  knew,  though,  that  they  were  too 
detailed,  too  professional.  There  was 
missing  that  certain  fire  he  remembered, 
the  fire  of  his  youth.  These  late  paintings 
were  calculated.  Brilliant  in  their  brush- 
work,  magnificent  in  their  glazes,  intellec- 
tual in  their  understanding  of  the  semi- 
abstract forms  he  used,  but,  as  every  good 
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artist  knows,  the  work  of  genius  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  these  parts. 

After  this  first  hesitation,  he  ap- 
proached the  canvas.  He  removed  the 
brush  strokes  one  by  one  from  his  most 
recent  painting.  He  swept  off  the  large 
areas  of  glaze,  first  the  alizarin  glaze,  then 
the  cobalt  blue  glaze  with  a hint  of  white, 
then  the  tracery  of  black  paint  set  in  var- 
nish. The  figures  and  forms  emerged  and 
then  disappeared  until  he  arrived  at  the 
thin  oil  and  varnish  wash  laid  on  the  white 
ground.  He  swept  this  away  with  bold, 
sure  strokes,  using  a housepainter’s  brush. 
Finally,  he  carefully  removed  the  three 
coats  of  white  gesso,  sanding  in  between 
each  coat.  Then  the  rabbits’  skin  glue 
came  off  and  was  put  back  in  the  can.  At 
last  he  unstretched  the  canvas,  carefully 
taking  out  the  tacks.  He  rolled  it,  unkeyed 
the  stretchers,  and  put  them  away.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  he  returned  these  and 
other  art  supplies  to  the  art  store  in  return 
for  a small  sum. 

He  knew  that  reviews  of  his  shows 
would  soon  appear.  Though  museums  no 
longer  had  his  paintings,  he  was  enjoying 
the  large  retrospective  gallery  shows  of  his 
later  career.  He  also  had  those  halcyon 
days  of  being  an  up-and-coming  painter  to 
look  forward  to.  Those  were  the  best  days, 
he  remembered. 
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Jonas  had  a large  bank  account.  So 
large  was  it,  in  fact,  that  he  hardly  noticed 
the  sums  of  money  he  paid  collectors  when 
they  returned  his  paintings,  although  the 
amounts  were  often  thousands  of  dollars. 
He  was  kept  busy  working  on  the  paint- 
ings, taking  the  paint  off,  putting  it  back  in 
the  tubes  and  returning  it  to  the  art  store. 
Years  went  by. 

Expenses,  however,  loomed  in  the 
future.  And  he  was  aware  of  them.  He  was 
startled  one  day  when  Louisa  said;  “We 
must  prepare  soon  for  your  mother’s  fu- 
neral.” He  realized  that  his  aged  mother 
would  soon  come  to  live  with  them  for  a 
time.  He  was  surprised  that  20  years  had 
passed.  He  looked  in  the  mirror  and  no- 
ticed with  regret  the  first  signs  of  color  at 
the  ends  of  his  snowy  hair.  No  one  likes  to 
be  reminded  of  the  passing  years.  Later, 
he  and  Louisa  would  tease  each  other  as 
his  hair  turned  raven  black  and  hers  be- 
came a reddish  chestnut. 

He  was  working  at  the  time  on  his 
most  famous  series  of  paintings.  They 
consisted  of  portraits  of  Louisa  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  In  each  one  of  them,  he 
saw  her  become  more  beautiful.  Her  cheeks 
filled  out,  her  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  her 
skin  became  softer.  Her  figure  became 
larger  at  the  bosom  and  neater  at  the  waist. 
Her  legs  became  long  and  slender  and  the 
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slight  tracer)’  of  visible  veins  disappeared. 
Her  skin  lost  every  blemish.  These  por- 
traits contained  the  signs  of  his  mature 
painting  in  all  its  glory.  It  was  this  period 
that  established  him  as  the  best  known 
.•\merican  painter.  These  works  contained 
the  famous  yellow  slash,  the  unified  dark 
areas,  the  well-defined  nose,  the  forehead 
that  blended  with  the  background  of  freely 
stroked  brushwork.  These  were  the  land- 
marks of  his  fame. 

The  days  of  his  dreadful  quarrels 
with  Louisa  came  and  now  were  nearly 
over.  He  had  dreaded  each  approaching 
argument.  But  it  was  “all  water  under  the 
bridge,"  he  reflected  one  day.  leaning 
over  the  local  river  as  the  water  flowed 
upstream.  As  soon  as  the  arguments  were 
over,  of  course,  he  would  completely  for- 
get them.  In  fact,  everything  as  it  hap- 
pened completely  passed  from  his  mind. 
So  quickly  did  this  come  about  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  it.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
write  anything  down.  The  past  did  not 
exist  for  him,  only  his  future. 

The  children  came  home  to  live. 
First  Alan  arrived,  aged  20,  just  before 
being  graduated  as  an  accountant.  He  was 
a lean,  sensitive  young  man  with  Louisa’s 
violet  eyes  and  Jonas’  thick  hair.  Mary  left 
her  husband  and  came  home  a few  years 
later  at  the  age  of  1 8.  She  was  a delightful 
girl,  perfect  in  every  detail  except  for  the 
lack  of  a little  finger  on  her  left  hand.  The 
newly  united  family  was  very  happy. 
Luckily  for  their  financial  situation,  the 
children,  as  they  entered  adolescence,  grew 
into  their  clothes.  Indeed,  the  family  was 
entering  a period  of  hardship,  although 
sending  the  children  to  college  brought  in 
some  money.  Though  fewer  and  fewer 
paintings  were  returned  to  his  studio, 
commensurately  Jonas’  bank  account  had 
shrunk  almost  to  nothing.  He  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  pay  the  collectors, 
even  though  his  prices  were  now  between 
$2(X)  and  $5(XJ,  rather  than  the  thousands 
he  used  to  pay  for  his  paintings. 

Louisa  was  such  a help.  A wonder- 
ful wife  and  mother,  she  often  joked  to 
keep  her  spirits  up  as  she  did  household 
chores.  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,’’  she 
would  say,  as  she  unmended  the  children’s 


socks,  or  “Haste  makes  waste,’’  as  she 
quickly  took  trash  out  of  the  wastebaskets 
and  distributed  it  around  the  house. 

A great  day  lay  ahead  for  Jonas.  The 
day  of  his  first  one-man  show.  How  he 
anticipated  it.  All  his  paintings  had  been 
unpainted  except  this  first  fine  group.  They 
stood  in  his  studio,  full  of  promise  and 
talent  and  great  auguries  of  his  coming 
fame.  This  was  to  be  the  greatest  day  of  his 
life.  The  paintings  were  done  in  the  joy  of 
his  first  huge  love  for  Louisa,  in  boundless 
energy  and  faultless  intellect.  If  they  were 
a little  ambitious,  a trifle  naive,  these  were 
small  faults  that  anyone  could  see  would 
soon  be  solved  by  such  an  obvious  talent. 
To  Jonas,  the  works  were  perfect. 

The  day  of  his  first  one-man  show 
came  and  went.  All  the  celebration  was 
ended.  Now  he  was  an  unknown  painter, 
but  full  of  hope.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Mary,  now  aged  5,  had  an  accident  while 
playing  with  the  kitchen  knife.  She  was 
very  happy  to  get  her  little  finger  back.  It 
had  been  an  embarrassment  all  her  life  to 
be  so  disfigured. 

Jonas  now  worked  at  the  newspaper 
offices.  The  family  had  returned  to  the 
city  and  they  lived  in  a slum  tenement 
building  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  Louisa 
was  in  the  hospital.  Soon  she  would  be 
pregnant,  with  the  additional  burden  of  a 
two-year-old  child.  This  was  the  time  of 
Jonas’  first  patrons,  those  people  who 
believed  in  his  work.  He  found  it  very 
difficult  to  pay  them  their  money.  His  job 
unsetting  type  at  the  newspaper  was  an 
additional  expense  that  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  meet. 

Sad  times  lay  ahead.  Both  Louisa 
and  Jonas  dreaded  her  return  from  her  final 
pregnancy.  Only  nine  months  in  the  future 
was  their  wedding.  As  the  day  approached, 
their  love  grew  more  passionate.  They 
went  everywhere  together,  poignantly 
happy.  Jonas’  paintings  dwindled  quickly. 
At  last,  the  sad  day  of  their  wedding  ar- 
rived. Everybody  wore  black,  of  course. 
Soon  now,  one  day  on  34th  Street,  they 
would  part,  walk  in  opposite  directions 
and  immediately  forget  one  another  for- 
ever. 

Just  after  he  forgot  Louisa,  came 


that  wonderful  experience  when  the  heav- 
ens opened,  when  the  earth  stood  still, 
when  the  shades  were  peeled  back  from 
his  eyes.  That  day  the  earth  sang,  bells 
rang,  little  children  wore  halos,  and  even 
cockroaches  seemed  beautiful.  In  other 
words,  on  that  day  for  no  observable  rea- 
son, he  knew  he  was  an  artist  and  all  the 
world  seemed  different  to  him.  On  that 
wonderful,  dreadful,  beautiful,  and  fright- 
ening day,  he  was  lost  to  the  world  of 
business,  became  hopeless  to  his  family, 
became  miserable,  happy,  sorry,  and  glad 
all  at  the  same  time.  And  it  occurred  quite 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  when  he  was 
eating  a hot  dog  and  happened  to  look  at  a 
piece  of  yellow  toffee  paper  floating  in  a 
puddle.  There  was  no  explaining  such  an 
experience,  but  it  was  certainly  real  to 
Jonas. 

Now  Jonas  unpainted  his  first  bad 
work,  done  before  he  knew  what  his  life 
was  going  to  be.  He  erased  the  hesitant 
drawings  and  ultrarealistic  but  badly  drawn 
sketches.  Nervously,  he  anticipated  going 
to  live  with  his  parents.  His  father  had  but 
recently  returned,  having  been  killed  in 
the  war,  and  was  anxious  to  see  Jonas 
again. 

Back  home  he  went,  and  back  to 
school,  down  the  grades. 

With  increasing  speed,  the  days  of 
his  childhood  rolled  by.  The  cradle  loomed 
in  his  future.  Struggling  and  protesting,  he 
was  swaddled  and  imprisoned  in  it,  not 
understanding. 

He  examined  his  fingers,  spoke  his 
first  and  last  words.  He  slept  more  and 
more  as  his  consciousness  dimmed  and  the 
days  of  his  life  sped  by. 

He  was  driven  to  the  hospital  in  his 
mother’s  arms.  Everyone  was  sad.  People 
always  cry  at  births.  □□ 

Peter  Hutchinson,  best  known  as  a 
conceptual  artist  who  did  pioneer  work 
with  Robert  Smithson  and  Dennis  Oppen- 
heim,  is  also  a writer,  and  has  used  words 
or  literature  persistently  in  his  visual  work. 
In  addition,  he  writes  occasional  art  criti- 
cism and  fiction.  He  is  a recent  recipient 
of  a Pollock-Krasner  grant. 
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GUEST  HOUSE 

old-fashioned  comfort  in  the  quiet  east  end 
private  beach  • parking 

570  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • FROVinCETOWh  • 487-0131 
Deborah  Dionne,  Manager 


SHIP’S  BELL  INN 

APARTMENTS  • STUDIOS  • MOTEL 

Old  Cape  Cod  atmosphere  and  hospitality  in  the 
quiet  East  End.  Some  units  with  decks  & 
balconies  overlook  Provincetown  Harbor  and  our 
swimming  beach  on  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Gardens, 
secluded  patio,  ample  off-street  parking.  All  with 
private  baths.  Bicycles  welcome.  Nat  l Seashore, 
tennis,  boating,  restaurants,  shops.  Whale  Wat- 
ching nearby.  For  rates  & reservations  write  or 
call  the  McNultys. 

Recommended  in  "Dollar  Wise  Guide  to  New 
England”,  the  New  York  Times,  Weekending  In 
New  England,  Mobil  Guide  & others 

586C  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657  • 508-487-1674 


MASTHEAD  RESORT 

COTTAGES  • APARTMENTS  • ROOMS 

Same  owner/management  since  1959 


Top-rated  for  30  years 
AAA 

450  feet  of  private  beach 
Sun  deck  on  the  wafer  • Landscaped  grounds 
New  luxurious  kitchens  & baths 
Mooring  & launch  service  available 
for  visiting  yachtsmen. 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

P.O.  Box  577  • 31-41  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  Mass.  02657-0577 

Tel:  (508)  487-0523 
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Last  and  Found: 

The  Legacy  of  Karl  Knaths 


By  Charles  Giuliano 


It  was  Karl  Knaths  who  brought  me 
to  Provincetown  during  the  summer  of 
1966.  Paul  Johnson  Haldeman,  then  de- 
sign director  for  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  was  assembling  a portfolio  of  origi- 
nal lithographs  on  religious  subjects  that 
would  be  printed  in  a large  edition  and 
distributed  to  the  member  churches.  When 
we  discussed  what  artists  would  be  appro- 
priate, I proposed  Karl  Knaths  because  I 
had  always  loved  Lilacs  (1955)  in  the 
collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston.  At  that  time,  Knaths  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  respected  American  art- 
ists of  his  generation.  As  an  indication  of 
his  reputation  then  among  museum  cura- 
tors, Sun  Up  was  included  in  the  eclectic 
1967  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  The  Whitney 
Annuals  are  generally  viewed  as  repre- 


senting the  taste  of  the  period. 

Having  recently  purchased  an  Alfa 
Romeo,  an  extremely  eccentric  vehicle 
that,  like  many  Italians,  refused  to  work 
when  it  rained,  I enjoyed  driving  around 
that  summer  and  commissioning  artists  for 
the  portfolio.  Phillip  Evergood,  William 
Cropper,  and  Sister  Corita  were  some  of 
the  artists  signed  for  the  project.  I prided 
myself  on  my  salesmanship  and  even  talked 
Jules  Olitski  into  making  a print  that  got 
vetoed  as  too  abstract  for  the  portfolio.  So 
I was  sales-ready  when  I knocked  on  the 
door  of  Knath's  west  end  house  in 
Provincetown.  He  showed  me  into  a sparsely 
furnished  white  room  with  the  names  of 
artists  and  philosophical  heroes  chalked 
onto  the  bricks  of  a small  chimney:  Blake, 
Swedenborg,  Bach  and  Gris,  Giotto  and 
Cezanne,  Poussin  and  Plato. 

Above  the  mantel  was  a small  paint- 
ing by  Jean  Arp.  Knaths  was  cheerful  and 
more  than  cooperative  for  the  portfolio 
project.  Later,  stones  were  shipped  to  him. 


and  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  first  litho- 
graph, although  he  had  done  prints  in  the 
past  (monotypes  and  woodblock  prints). 
He  was  apparently  inspired  to  produce 
other  lithographs  during  the  last  five  years 
of  his  life.  As  we  talked,  all  too  briefly,  1 
can  recall  his  wife,  Helen,  making  an 
appearance  at  the  door,  where  she  hovered 
as  if  to  observe  what  was  going  on.  She 
seemed  very  old  and  frail  to  me  and  also 
somewhat  strange  as  she  didn’t  speak.  Her 
sense  of  withdrawal  contrasted  with  his 
charm.  Perhaps  that’s  why  I wasn’t  of- 
fered tea  although  1 had  come  a consider- 
able distance  just  to  talk  to  him.  Later  I 
was  to  learn  that  while  Knaths  had  open 
studio  hours  each  Sunday  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  visitors  were  entertained  on 
the  porch  and  invitations  to  dinner  were 
unheard  of.  Nevertheless,  he  often  visited 
friends  in  the  evening  while  she  stayed  at 
home. 

And  it  was  Knaths  who  brought  me 
back  to  Provincetown  several  years  ago  to 
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research  the  life  and  work  of  an  artist  for 
whom  I had  long  felt  respect  and  admira- 
tion. There  was  also  a certain  sense  of 
urgency,  given  the  age  of  many  of  the 
artists  and  individuals  whom  I interviewed. 
My  first  interview,  for  example,  was  in 
.August  1982  with  Nat  Halper,  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  middle  of  the  Art  Association. 
He  passed  aw  ay  the  following  June.  It  was 
moving  to  me  that  Fritz  Bultman,  who  was 
terminally  ill  at  the  time,  granted  me  a 
brief  but  insightful  interview.  And  I will 
fondly  remember  the  amusing  insights  of 
the  late  Myron  Stout,  who  shared  an  after- 
noon with  me  several  summers  ago. 

The  more  deeply  that  I 
probed  in  my  research  on  Knaths, 
however,  the  more  dismayed  and 
disappointed  I became.  The 
current  status  of  his  artistic  legacy 
since  his  death  at  70  in  1971  is 
basically  a worst-case  scenario  of 
what  can  happen  to  the  estate  of 
an  artist  and  his  posthumous 
reputation.  There  was  a series  of 
related  events,  from  blistering 
reviews  that  dismissed  him  as  an 
American  modernist,  to  the 
wholesale  disposal  of  works  of 
Knaths  and  Agnes  Weinrich  from 
the  estates  of  Karl  and  Helen 
Knaths,  to  the  chaotic  handling 
of  documents  and  the  loss  of 
important  materials.  During  World 
War  II,  Knaths  became  associated 
with  the  prestigious  Paul 
Rosenberg  & Co.,  which  Karl 
liked  to  tell  his  friends  was 
“Picasso’s  gallery.”  During  the 
artist’s  lifetime,  Paul  Rosenberg  skillfully 
managed  his  career  and  placed  major  works 
in  virtually  all  the  important  American 
museums,  in  addition  to  a great 
concentration  of  paintings,  from  all  aspects 
of  his  career,  in  the  Phillips  Collection. 
Knaths  enjoyed  many  honors  and  prizes. 
Had  the  Rosenberg  Gallery  continued  to 
manage  the  artist’s  estate,  the  Knaths  story 
would  be  quite  different  today. 

Tlie  Rosenberg  Gallery  did  repre- 
sent the  estate  for  several  years  after  his 
death  in  1971.  But  there  were  relatively 
few  sales  compared  to  the  1 5-20  sales  each 


year  that  Knaths  was  accustomed  to  during 
his  last  years.  The  gallery  had  always 
obtained  very  good  prices  for  the  work,  al- 
though the  cost  of  a work  by  Knaths  was 
but  a fraction  of  what  the  gallery  received 
for  its  works  by  European  modernists. 
Also,  the  gallery  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Alexander  Rosenberg  who  had  less  of  a 
personal  interest  in  the  artist.  The  gallery 
mounted  several  retrospective  exhibitions 
that  were  reviewed  by  art  publications,  but 
this  generated  little  interest  or  sales.  Those 
familiar  with  the  Knaths  estate  have  com- 
mented that  it  appeared  that  the  artist’s 
best  works  had  been  sold  and  placed  in 


museums  during  his  lifetime.  And  the 
works  of  the  artist’s  last  years,  which  were 
looser  and  more  brightly  colored,  com- 
manded less  interest  among  collectors  than 
his  earlier  works.  The  majority  of  the 
unsold  works  dated  from  the  1960s. 

Tepid  market  interest  in  Knaths  during 
the  1970s  was  not  helped  by  devastating 
reviews  for  the  1973-1 974  exhibition,  “Karl 
Knaths:  Five  Decades  of  Painting,”  cu- 
rated by  Charles  Edward  Eaton  and  Isabel 
Patterson  Eaton  and  circulated  by  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  Foundation.  In  a Wash- 
ington Post  review  of  the  retrospective. 


Paul  Richard  wrote,  “Karl  Knaths  (1891- 
1971)  was  not  a master — at  anything  save 
choosing  colors — and  his  pictures  have  begun 
to  date.”  After  citing  a list  of  honors 
during  his  lifetime,  Richard  concluded, 
“His  reputation  has  not  prospered  since. 
Knaths  will  be  remembered  as  a masterful 
colorist  but  a minor  artist.” 

Writing  iox  Art  International  in  1 972, 
Carter  Ratcliff  was  somewhat  more 
sympathetic.  “He  never  abandoned 
Cubism,  but  he  did  avoid  its  ‘ internationalist’ 
excesses.  Of  the  American  Cubists,  he  is 
one  of  the  few  who  is  both  genuinely 
American  and  genuinely  a Cubist.”  But  if 
Ratcliff  was  temperate  in  his 
review  of  Knaths,  Donald  B. 
Kuspit  was  venomous  in  a 1974 
review  in  Art  in  America.  From 
the  very  first  sentence,  “The 
autopsy  of  Knaths’  career  has  yet 
to  be  performed  . . . ,”  one  has  a 
foreboding  for  what  is  to  follow. 
Kuspit  continued,  “Knaths  is  an 
example  of  a contemporary 
provincial  artist — a role  epitomized 
by  his  refusal  to  visit  Europe. 
Persisting  in  his  provinciality,  he 
made  a virtue  of  it,  but  his  art 
failed  because  of  it . . . Knaths’  art 
suffers  from  a poverty  of  purpose, 
a dearth  of  problems  and  it  is 
ultimately  meaningless  humanly — 
for  the  natives  it  is  meant  to 
enlighten  as  well  as  artistically.” 
Kuspit  also  had  nothing  good 
to  say  about  the  Charles  Eaton 
catalogue,  which  he  dismissed  as 
“an  excellent  example  of  retarcl- 
ataire  criticism — sentimental,  roundabout, 
pretentious — but  one  appropriate  to  Knath’s 
mild-mannered  retardataire  modernism.” 
Kuspit  finishes  his  dissection  of  Knaths  by 
stating,  “At  best  Knaths  is  quaint,  at  worst 
boring.  His  art  is  an  object  lesson  in  the 
limited  integrity  and  shallowness  of  style 
that  comes  of  compromising  with  both 
reality  and  art.” 

In  a letter  to  the  editor  printed  in  a 
1974  issue  of  Art  in  America,  Eaton  re- 
sponded to  Kuspit’s  review  as  an  example 
of  “the  Necrophiliac  School  of  art  criti- 
cism” and  further  listed  the  many  honors 


Had  the 

Rosenberg  Gallery 
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manage  the 
artist’s  estate, 
the  Knaths  story 
would  be  quite 
dijferent  today. 
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that  Knaths  received  and  the  distinguished 
collections  that  owned  the  work.  In  the 
same  issue,  Kuspit  replied  to  the  Eaton 
letter:  “that  an  artist  is  collected  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  understood,  and  honorific 
talk  about  his  person  is  not  an  analytic 
approach  to  his  art.  I am  not  opposed  to 
sentiment  per  se,  but  I am  opposed  to  it 
when  it  is  used  to  apotheosize  an  artist  so 
as  to  obscure  understanding  of  him.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  fact  that 
Eaton  owns  four  out  of  the  50  works  which 
were  in  the  Knaths  exhibition,  and  many 
more  that  were  not,  puts  him  in  an  ambigu- 
ous critical  position.” 

Since  the  1 940s,  Knaths  had 
been  under  contract  to  the  Rosen- 
berg Gallery,  which  took  a one- 
third  commission  on  works  they 
sold.  But  Paul  Rosenberg  set 
high  standards  and  returned  a 
number  of  works,  which  the  artist 
was  allowed  to  sell  from  his  stu- 
dio. Over  the  years,  Knaths  had 
many  summer  customers,  includ- 
ing Eaton  as  well  as  Emil  Arnold, 
who  bought  in  large  quantities. 

Also,  Knaths  allowed  the  Tirca 
Karlis  Gallery  to  handle  his  works 
on  paper.  By  definition,  works 
sold  from  the  studio  were  not  his 
best  efforts.  Particularly  in  the 
late  work,  Knaths  was  uneven, 
and  one  surmises  that  the  Eaton- 
organized  retrospective  was  not 
scrupulously  assembled. 

Fortunately,  Knaths  did  not 
survive  to  see  the  unraveling  of  a 
lifetime  of  dedication  and  hard 
work.  By  the  late  1960s,  in  light  of  in- 
creasing age  and  declining  health,  both 
Nat  Halper  and  Sal  del  Deo  recalled  that  he 
had  asked  them  about  how  Sally  Avery 
had  handled  her  husband’s  estate.  But  the 
situation  for  Knaths  was  quite  different 
since  Helen  had  never  taken  an  active  role 
in  his  career  and  was  considerably  older 
than  he  was.  They  also  had  no  children, 
and  he  was  primarily  concerned  with  pro- 
viding for  her.  Helen,  in  fact,  reached  100 
and  was  financially  comfortable  in  her  last 
years. 

In  1969,  Kenneth  Desmaris,  an  offi- 


cer of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cape 
Cod,  now  Shawmut  Bank,  which  handled 
the  Knaths  account,  noticed  that  the  artist 
had  an  excessively  large  amount  in  his 
checking  account  that  was  not  earning 
interest.  Knaths  believed  that  he  had  to 
make  at  least  a dozen  sales  a year  in  order 
to  survive.  But  Desmaris  convinced  him 
that  a restructuring  of  his  assets  would  free 
him  from  dependency  on  sales. 

“Karl  didn’t  feel  that  he  was  a wealthy 
man,”  Desmaris  recalled  during  a 1983 
interview.  “I  proved  to  him  that  he  was. 
At  that  time,  he  might  have  had  a half- 
million dollars  in  assets,  but  he  didn’t 


know  it.  We’re  managing  right  now  close 
to  a million  dollars  for  his  accounts.” 
Desmaris  also  worked  with  Knaths  to  cre- 
ate a trust  for  his  wife  that  after  1978 
benefited  her  heirs.  When  the  last  of  her 
now-elderly  beneficiaries  are  deceased, 
the  assets  of  the  estates  of  Karl  and  Helen 
Knaths  will  be  divided  equally  by  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Phillips  Col- 
lection. Knaths  had  studied  at  the  Art 
Institute  and  Duncan  Phillips  had  been  his 
first  and  most  devoted  collector  and  cham- 
pion (Knaths  for  many  years  taught  a winter 
term  at  the  art  school  of  the  Phillips,  where 


Ferol  Warthen  was  among  his  students). 
Desmaris  explained  that  it  was  the  artist’s 
last  wish  to  give  back  to  these  institutions 
for  their  important  contributions  to  his 
career.  From  1971  through  1978,  Des- 
maris had  regular  dealings  with  Alexander 
Rosenberg  who  continued  to  organize 
exhibitions. 

“In  that  period  (1971-1978),  Rosen- 
berg sold  from  25  to  30  paintings  at  decent 
prices,”  Desmaris  said.  “The  highest  he 
got  was,  I think,  $7500.”  The  bank  also 
directly  sold  works  that  were  in  the  artist’s 
possession  or  on  consignment  on  the  Cape 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  “I  think  the 
highest  I got  on  an  individual  sale 
was  $6000.  I think  we  first  sold  to 
Ed  Shein  (a  private  dealer)  35 
paintings  for  $3500  a piece,” 
Desmaris  recalled. 

After  Helen’sdeath  in  1978, 
the  priorities  for  the  trust  changed. 
“The  position  had  to  change  from 
her  being  the  primary  benefici- 
ary, to  others,  and  paintings  being 
a substantive  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  trust,  we  had  to  change 
from  non-income  producing  to 
income  producing.  So  we  made 
the  decision  then  to  sell  all  paint- 
ings. We  tried  to  get  Alexander 
Rosenberg  to  buy  them.  We  tried 
to  get  a variety  of  people  to  buy 
them,”  Desmaris  said.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  there  were  some 
200  paintings  in  the  Knaths  es- 
tate. After  approaching  a number 
of  prominent  galleries  with  offers 
to  sell  at  wholesale  lots,  as  well  as 
entertaining  ideas  of  promoting  exhibi- 
tions and  publications  to  improve  the  value 
of  the  paintings,  the  bank  decided  to  “get 
out  of  the  art  business.”  After  calling  in 
the  Knaths  inventory  from  the  Rosenberg 
Gallery,  Desmaris  presided  over  what  may 
be  described  as  a liquidation  process.  As 
in  a Grimms’  Fairy  Tale,  the  bank  turned 
canvas  into  gold. 

“I  bought  125  paintings  from  the 
bank  through  Desmaris  over  a period  of 
three  years,”  said  art  dealer  Edward  Shein 
during  a 1983  interview,  “and  I had  to 
(continued  on  page  161} 


Dumping  125 
mostly  minor 
paintings  on  the 
market  certainly 
tends  to  depress 
the  sales  for  better 
paintings  by  the 
same  artist. 
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The 

Passion 

of 

Edmond  DiStasiy 
a Remembrance 


By  Suzanne  Sherbell 


I first  met  Edmond  when  I came  to  Provincetown  in  the  fall 
of  1 97 1 . Though  his  reputation  preceded  him,  meeting  him  was  no 
disappointment.  As  director  and  guiding  light  of  the  Provincetown 
Theater  Company  that  winter  and  spring,  he  played  the  role  of 
general  shepherd  to  the  flock  that  gathered  around  him  for  the 
rather  momentous  and  full  scale  production  of  The  Persecution 
and  Assassination  ofJean-Paul  Marat  as  performed  hy  the  Inmates 
of  the  Asylum  of  Charenton  under  the  Direction  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sade.  What  he  created  that  year  was  more  than  a mere  play.  As 
Charles  Home  recalled  in  his  article  on  that  production,  published 
two  years  ago  in  Provincetown  Arts,  “Here  was  participatory 
theater  in  its  finest  hour.”  That  he  had  a glimpse  of  his  own  magic, 
before  he  died  last  summer  of  AIDS,  is  some  solace  to  those  who 
loved  him  so  much. 

Who  was  this  audacious  and  rare  bird — bearded  and  balding 
at  the  crown — always  conspicuously  gracious?  His  straight,  well 
carved  nose  and  graceful  hands,  always  gesturing  articulately, 
gave  him  the  manner  of  an  Italian  count.  He  spent  a string  of 
winters  in  Italy,  and  spoke  Italian  fluently,  breaking  into  that 
language  spontaneously  from  time  to  time.  Still  his  manner 
retained  a distinctly  Jewish  flavor.  Raised  in  Connecticut,  he 
carried  himself  as  a cultured,  bohemian.  New  Yorker.  He  had  the 


EDMOND  DISTASI,  1935  - 1988 


air  of  an  aristocrat  and  the  heart  of  a populist.  Passionate  about 
food,  theater,  music,  politics,  and  style,  he  never  strained  for 
attention,  but  earned  it  again  and  again. 

He  held  court  as  a bartender  at  Rosy  in  the  summers  of  the 
early  70s.  In  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  intense  with  relatedness 
and  community,  he  decorated  his  drinks  with  violets,  offering  them 
equally  to  tattooed  ladies,  celebrities,  and  carpenters.  He  was  an 
equal  opportunity  employer,  so  to  speak.  At  one  o’clock,  when  the 
bar  closed,  he  would  say,  “Really,  darling,  one  o’clock,”  then 
invite  a coterie  to  his  cozy  salon  upstairs  and  across  the  street. 
There,  he’d  whip  up  some  simple  and  fabulous  treat,  containing 
asparagus  or  truffles.  With  this  glorious  sustenance,  we  would 
continue  our  group  study  of  the  universe.  In  the  background,  he 
played  opera,  which  he  called  “Italian  music.”  He  loved  to  laugh 
amid  the  music.  I have  always  said  that  he  understood  and 
exercised  the  cosmic  giggle. 

His  learning  experiences  were  always  joyous  occasions  for 
his  friends,  wherever  they  occurred:  in  Berkeley  coffeehouses,  at 
a “fabulous”  Vietnamese  restaurant  in  Greenwich  Village,  over  a 
cup  a of  kale  soup  at  Cookie’s  Tap  in  Provincetown.  Edmond  was 
alive  to  each  moment,  giving  his  all,  risking  everything.  His 
willingness  to  risk  all  contributed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  but 
he  maintained  his  grace,  wit,  style,  charm  and  abundance,  regard- 
less of  outer  circumstances. 

In  1974,  he  and  Howard  Gruber  started  Front  Street,  down  in 
a cellar,  where  one  descended  the  catacomb  that  had  been  trans- 


formed into  a restaurant.  The  brick  walls  muffled  sound,  giving 
conversation  a hushed  intensity.  Ray  Keaton  was  at  the  bar, 
playing  the  songs  of  his  old  friend,  Bobbie  Short.  Michael 
Cassilano  wore  his  white  waiter’s  linen  folded  smartly  on  his  hip. 
K.T.  Wood  told  customers  what  was  in  “Creamy  Hebrew,”  the 
house  salad  dressing.  Weekly,  the  restaurant’s  menu  changed. 
They  served  what  was  fresh  and  available  in  season.  Edmond 
convinced  us  to  eat  sweetbreads  and  kidneys  and  other  dishes  we 
knew  less  well.  While  Howard  worked  the  kitchen,  backstage,  so 
to  speak,  Edmond  brought  theater  and  illusion  to  the  dining  room. 

We  always  loved  the  floor  show,  but  his  warmth  and  an 
endearing  child-like  twinkle  were  the  main  attractions.  In  my 
mind,  I hold  a remembrance  so  strong  of  Edmond  in  the  midst  of 
a passionate  discussion,  with  someone  of  apparent  consequence, 
turning  to  me  momentarily  with  a surrendered  smile  and  the  tiniest 
shrug  of  his  shoulders — as  if  to  say,  “I  don’t  have  a clue  what  any 
of  this  means.” — then  diving  back  into  the  discussion. 

Edmond  spent  his  last  days  in  Connecticut,  where  he  did  the 
best  he  could  to  orchestrate  his  final  exit.  With  his  sisters  at 
bedside,  listening  to  his  precious  Italian  music — Scarlatti,  I’m 
told — Edmond  DiStasi  passed  from  this  world.  A gracious  ending, 
after  all;  worthy  of  such  a man.  He  will  be  mis.sed.  □□ 

Suzanne  Sherhell  is  an  attorney,  currently  residing  in  New 

York. 
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LIVING  WITH  AIDS  . . . 


PEOPLE  LIVING 

WITH  Aids 

EMPOWERMENT 

MEANS 

• FINDING  OUT 

• MAKING  CHOICES 

• TAKING  CHARGE 

• GETTING  INVOLVED 

• TRUSTING  YOUR  HEART 

• FIGHTING  FOR  OUR 
LIVES 


WE  MEET  EVERY 
WEDNESDAY  AT  7:30 

PROVINCETOWN  POSITIVE/ 
PEOPLE  WITH  AIDS 
COALITION 

487-3998 

155  BRADFORD  ST. 
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Marnie  Crawford  Samuelson 


HERE  AND  HELPING 


The  Provincetown  AIDS  Support  Group  began  in  1983  when  a group 
of  friends  of  a Person  With  AIDS  got  together  to  help  him  with  his  shop- 
ping and  laundry,  to  drive  him  to  the  hospital  and  to  his  doctor's  appoint- 
ments in  Boston,  and  to  help  him  in  any  way  they  could  so  that  he  could 
fight  the  disease  in  his  home  and  live  his  remaining  time  in  dignity. 


SUPPORT 

GROUP 


In  the  six  years  since  that  begin- 
ning, the  PASG  has  grown  to  over 
70  volunteers  with  three  staff  paid 
by  a grant  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  At  the  center  of  the 
program,  the  PASG  continues  to 
be  neighbors  who  care  and  will  be 
! here  in  the  time  of  need. 


groups  for  PWA's  and  PWARC's, 
as  well  as  a support  group  for 
friends,  family  and  partners  of 
those  infected  with  HIV.  We  also 
provide  advocacy  with  social  ser- 
vices agencies,  help  with  laundry 
and  shopping,  and  emotional  sup- 
port through  Volunteer  Counselors 


Donations  are  always  welcome 
and  may  be  sent  to: 

P.O.  Box  1522 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

Inquiries  to  volimteer  can  be 
made  at:  96-98  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown  (508)  487-9445 


The  PASG  continues  to  provide  WE  ARE  HERE  AND  HELPING, 
transportation,  weekly  support 
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, CROCODIL6  T6BRS:  TH6  GB6BT  CORRECTOR By  DouqIq/  Huebler 


sacu  TAL£/^rf  av/  Me's  so 

A^eAo  of=  ^>^u£J^e.  PABi^ 
/^SSO  WAS  WU£W  f^e.  WAS.  Twej-ve/ 


Aeruue  loj^d  ms  a Mei>/CAL  iLLUSneAT-o/s , 
tra/wCp  //V  -rye  cayV  BSfoee.  youa/G- 
AtST/SrZ  CWPED  tPREAM  DfSBAM%  4a/Y 
<^AA^£/Z  /w  -rJA£  E-/AJie.  Ajers- 
C TW£jEB  WA*S  a /YbAGi::£77=tAcA  TO 
£AYCOUeA(ie.  SP<ZA/  AA^3/T70W.). 

B^rr  wf4SA/  rouAjC  Bjejc.  0/spaaye.d  u/s 
EYOEA’rrOWAA.  77M-e.KJr  72/e  &L.OE/S  /.OOD 
TOoA:  A///YJ  /A/  WAWOj  DfS/J-E/WC  W/A1  /A/. . . 


pc/*jdA/^£wtal  s jasr  AS  o T»e£.  Mew 

GWCXDM  TUB/fZ  Sows  Biyz  STAfZCCM  W 
TfJS.  WORLD  or  FROPESS/OWdiL. 


Bc/r,  AT  Twe/vry  rwe  neoMtse  aw> 
PALED  / WWO  /CA/OWS  P/WY-p  . 


TOO  Mucw  ccwLBwrp^ poa/ ov  rwe  rp£YBLOPMeA/r  or  sr^//z.?  Pi£/2dMPs''  cx,  p&smaps  m£  ^/mply  l^cmed  twe  atagic  -rwe 
(JAWO^AOWABlb  SCMBTLf//VG'-THA7-A<X:OL/A/T5  POfi  '0£A//CASy  WUATeV&Z,  £A/C  /GWORED  TPBM  ALL  AND  WENT  M/S  OWN  WAV' ... 


/ 


..  TODAY  BMC  LORD  /$  A SUOSeSSPUL 
APr/Sr,  AS  WELL  AS  TT/e.  popular 
D/RBCTO/Z  OPSE/LLS  STZ/CrS.'S  AT  A 
famous  ApTScNaOL,WNBPe  AYS.  ■ . 


& 


. MCNTyLY  LBG-nuP 
TNE  aPSAT  PIASTEA 


S ON  THE  EJ&9DJS5  /N  DRAW/A/G  OF 

JD£A./£/rr  p/S  s-rurewTS  ' ■ ■ 


...eAOEeLY  DEVOUR  ePERr  WORD 
utt£P£o  by  TLK.  '■ORBATcaeREryoR’; 
ASTNEV  FONDLy  CALL  PROPESSOR. 
LORD. 


REPRESENTED  ABOVE  IS  AT  LEAST  ONE  PERSON  WHO 
IS  SLICKER  THAN  A GREASED  PIG  I 


1 Variable  Piece  #70 

i 

j (In  Process) 

[ Global 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  artist’s  lifetime  he 
will  photographically  document,  to  the  extent  of  his 
I capacity,  the  existence  of  everyone  alive  in  order  to 
j produce  the  most  authentic  and  inclusive  represen- 
tation of  the  human  species  that  may  be  assembled 
in  that  manner. 

Editions  of  this  work  will  be  periodically  issued  in 
a variety  of  topical  modes:  ‘100,000  people,’ 
‘1,000,000  people,’  ‘10,000,000  people,’  ‘people 
personally  known  by  the  artist,’  ‘look-alikes,’ 
‘over-laps,’  etc. 

November  1971  — Douglas  Huebler 


m he  Conceptual  Comic  strips  reproduced  here  are 
®/from  a series  of  ten  which  appeared  in  the  L.A. 
Weekly  between  June  29  and  August  30,  1984  having 
been  commissioned  by  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  as  part  of  its  “In  Context’’  program 
of  monograph  exhibitions.  Like  all  his  recent  work,  it 
finds  its  point  of  departure  in  the  artist’s  Variable 
Piece  #70,  1971,  where  the  artist  announces  his  intention 
to  “document  the  existence  of  everyone  alive,’’  an  am- 
bition at  the  core  of  all  his  subsequent  work. 
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CROCODILC  TenRS:OURI€DTnenSUn€ 


By  Douglo/  Huebler 


TALMBe.  T 

r no 

NAMBP 

PALNlB«.’f 


Pt-BAsaf  l?0, 
TAICB  MB 
A BOOL.  / 
r'\/e  DONB 


T...  rNAT MANy-ffBBAr  OB  Aer  NA\^B  NBi'ee.  BBBA/  SEBN  Bi(C£.PT  Bv-  THB  A^/^,  THE- 

oN/c/nal.  oi^nbb.,  anc>  -rNB  o^^yNeJe.'s  p£sceNe>Ahrrs  ' By  r>n-s  r/MB  almost  no  one 

BLBB  £\^EN  ATNot^AS  TNAT  AMy  OB  -TAfCrSB  MASTejaF’fBXB.S  EX/OT  > NOtyei^BJe,  XT  MA\AB  BBBAJ 
/NBe>KM£S>  By  rurs  NMN -•PALMB^'—  rNAT  TOU,  5/B,  NOT  ONt-T  /CNat^/  inz/bibA,  most  c>B 


TNAT  TNBJBB  CAN BB  NO  TUSN/NC  3ACN  ONCB  £ BBd/N,  A/O/?  CAN  yoU  Bi/Be  BXBBCT  TtO  BXPBJSJBNCe  TNB  USUAL  JOTS  OB  COLLBCT/NGf  NO 
A^/CLB  /N  7T/B  A/3CN/TBC.TUBAL  0/QBB,T  BBATUBiNG  YOUB.  OBOA‘5 -NO/2  OAN zT 8B /NSUJ^BZO -NOB  UNOBBOO  BxAM/NAr/ON  BY  BxBBBT^i BOB 

AtNVBNr/oAr/oN / /N  sNoer,  /r  must  nbma/n  ^as  bub/bo  /n  youb  uomb  as  rr has  sbbn  sub/bo  BcsBuzneeB  f=<az  untolo  oBNeNAT/oNS  '” 


X UNDBJ?SroC>D  ALL 
OB  TNAT  BBNOfOB  L 
OAMB  UejZBANO  r 
bully  AiS/ze.8 
Mrrt  TNOSe.  7TBZZNI5 
BE-UBYe.  Mb.,  MBS 
n-/OIZTCiN  ANO  X 
AfZB  OU/TB, 

. accustombd 
To  n:£bp/n& 

TV/N^  TO 
oubsbl  ves/ 


"X  BBL !B  VB  you  ' X'LL  CBT  TAB  OPBPAT/ON  GOING, 
Bur  /t'll  taeb  t/mb  / ooMomb  And  tbll  mbs 
THOBWN  TVAT  SHB  'LL  HA  Y£  UBB  VBCAS  /N  CEB  CO  UPS B 


REPRESENTED  ABOVE  IS  AT  LEAST  ONE  PERSON  WHO 
CAN  SMELL  TROUBLE  A MILE  AWAY 


COOX>  NBNS,  PANA  /XYB  GOT  ANOTHeP 
PBCAS  PC/Z  YOU  TO  CX>  ' ANO  NON, 
PAIMBB,  Q/UB  MB  SONB.  GOOD 
NBiNS.  ONAY  p NAYB  YOU  PINISNSD 
TNB  P/CASSOP  X GAYB  mb  BU0S.Y 
NY  IMPPD  OB  NONOUP  BN  AY 
NB'P  NAYB  /T  BY  CNP/STMAS  ' 


tidbits 

from  Douglas  Huebler 


m he  most  recent  series  of  works  by  Douglas 
•^Huebler  are  the  wall  ensembles.  Each  consists  of 
a replication  of  an  historical  painting  that  Huebler  has 
hand-copied  and  juxtaposed  with  smaller  framed  panels  of 
text,  photographic  images,  and,  recently,  a printed  illustra- 
tion of  the  larger  painting.  The  series,  begun  in  1985,  is 
further  divided  into  sub-sets  based  on  notions  or 
characters  found  in  the  1981  screenplay.  Crocodile  Tears, 


including  Buried  Treasure,  the  Great  Corrector,  the 
Signature  Artist,  Lloyd,  etc.  The  sources  for  the  paintings 
constitute  a varied  pantheon  of  art  history  from  16th- 
century  Northern  Renaissance  genre  paintings  through 
19th-century  Hudson  River  School  and  impressionist  land- 
scapes to  the  early  modem  masterworks  of  Picasso,  de 
Chirico,  Matisse  and  Mondrian,  and  the  more  recent 
post-war  abstraction  of  Ad  Reinhardt. 
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Crocodile  Tears  II:  Lloyd  V 

Exterior,  Deck  of  Summer  Cottage  in  New  England 

Ellen  stamps  her  foot  to  force  Lloyd  to  look  up  from  his  cross-word  puzzle. 

EUen 

(Angrily) 

Dam  you,  Lloyd!  I spend  hours  searching  the  beach  to  find  perfect  stones  for  my  Zen  garden  and  you  just  keep  on  throwing  them  at 
the  poor  squirrels.  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  again  to  stop  it!  I mean  it!  Stop! 

Lloyd 

Okay!  Fine!  I’ll  Just  start  shooting  the  little  sons  of  bitches! 

EUen 

No  sir,  you  will  not!  You  promised!  No  discrimination  at  our  feeder.  We  agreed  to  welcome  everyone! 

Lloyd 

Birds!  We  agreed  to  let  every  kind  of  bird  feed  here!  And  I’ve  let  them!  Blue  jays,  grackles,  doves,  and  sparrows  all  eat  alongside  the 
cardinals  and  goldfinches!  I even  go  along  with  the  chipmunks. 

Ellen 

Then  why  do  you  pick  on  the  squirrels? 

Lloyd 

They’re  pigs!  They  scare  off  the  birds  and  hog-up  everything. 

Ellen 

Come  on!  That’s  only  natural.  Besides,  we’ve  got  plenty  of  seed. 

Lloyd 

You  won’t  talk  like  that  when  we  come  back  here  some  summer  and  find  squirrels  living  in  the  house.  Ask  anyone!  Let  ’em  hang  out 
and  when  your  back  is  turned  they’ll  eat  right  through  the  walls  and  you’ll  play  hell  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  Maybe  you  want  to 
risk  that  but  I don’t.  And  won’t!  I’m  about  to  let  them  know  that  they’re  not  welcome  around  here! 

Ellen 

Lloyd!  If  you  kill  even  one  squirrel  all  the  joy  I’ve  ever  felt  from  watching  the  birds  feed  would  die  with  it.  I know  I’d  never  even 
want  to  come  back  here  again. 

Lloyd 

Whoa,  sweetheart!  Slow  down!  Look,  it’s  getting  late!  Why  don’t  you  go  on  over  to  the  beach  and  we’ll  talk  some  more  when  you 
get  back. 

Ellen 

Oh,  no!  I’m  not  going  without  you  today!  I don’t  tru.st  leaving  you  here  alone  after  what  you’ve  been  saying.  Anyway,  I want  you  to 
find  enough  Zen  rocks  to  pay  me  back  for  every  single  one  that  you’ve  thrown  away. 

Represented  above  is  at  least  one  person 
whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place 
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Crocodile  Tears  II:  Howard 

“I’m  a charter  member  of  the  KKK.” 

That  hooked  them.  Then:  “KKK!  Kafka,  Kirchner,  and  Kunzler.  The  three  artists  most  in  touch  with 
the  pulse  of  modem  man.  Who  feel  his  anguish.  Know  how  to  describe  the  formlessness  of  his  anxiety.” 

Now  he’d  reel  them  in.  “Only  Kunzler’s  left.  I carry  on  the  work  for  all  three  of  us  today.  How? 

Synthesis!  You  know.  By  joining  our  voices  into  the  single  most  compelling  statement  that  can  be  made  about  our  time.  I do  it 
through  my  paintings.  Really!  Come  to  my  studio  and  see  for  yourself.” 

So  they’d  go.  Then  word  got  around.  Another  rehash  of  German  Expressionism!  Not  one  gallery  was 
willing  to  show  his  paintings.  He  grew  bitter.  People  began  to  avoid  him.  He  dropped  out  and  painted  in  solitude.  Years  passed  by. 
Movements  too.  He  ignored  them  all.  Pop.  Op.  Conceptual.  Then  Expressionism  returned.  It  was  selling  like  hot  cakes. 

Howard  rejoiced.  He  was  right  back  in  the  old  ball  game. 

At  long  last  Howard’s  dedicated  effort  was  to  be  acknowledged.  And  rewarded!  He  strode  back  into 
the  marketplace  to  collect  his  due.  . . 

And  came  up  empty-handed.  His  paintings  had  the  right  look  but  he  didn’t.  Too  old!  The  new 
images,  forms,  ideas — everything — belonged  to  the  kids  ...  It  was  all  too  clear  that  the  sensibility  of  this  middle  aged  crank  came 
from  another  place,  another  time.  Howard  was  simply  not  marketable.  . . 


Represented  above  is  at  least  one  person 
who  is  always  the  life  of  the  party 
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SIDNEY  SIMON 
^'‘Freewheeling” 


By  April  Kingsley 


It  is  true  that  all  of  Sidney  Simon’s  work  is  solidly,  physically 
based  in  the  medium  he  is  using,  be  it  painting  or  drawing,  carving, 
molding  reliefs,  making  assemblages,  or  casting  in  bronze.  Simon 
is  an  inordinately  versatile  and  inventive  artist,  able  to  work 
skillfully  in  more  media  than  most  artists  ever  even  attempt,  and 
there  is  simply  no  pinning  him  down  to  a single  kind  of  work  or 
style.  He  seems  to  have  an  endless  supply  of  ideas,  but  more 
importantly,  he  has  an  emotional  range  wide  enough  to  give  each 
different  concept  individual  expression.  The  “Stone  and  Bone” 
series  has  a generic  naturalness  with  its  interchangeable  units  of 
earth  and  anatomy;  the  “Mirror  Series”  is  theatrical,  the  figures 
interacting,  reflecting  each  other  across  a non-existent  mirror  in  a 
kind  of  literalization  of  the  Cubist  concept  of  viewing  the  subject 
from  all  sides  at  once.  Simon’s  “Beach  Series”  (inspired  by 
Truro’s  nude  beach)  deals  with  the  action  of  intense  light  on 
earthbound  figures  and  the  formal  function  of  shadows,  while  his 
“Circus  Series”  concerns  the  figure  free  in  space.  Light-hearted 
portraits  of  tennis  players  devised  out  of  re-arranged  tennis  rac- 
quets make  up  the  “Art  Racket  Series”  (Simon  is  active  in  the 
Provincetown-Truro  tennis  circle),  but  his  monumental  Birthstone 


is  an  image  of  female  fecundity  on  a level  of  high-seriousness 
comparable  to  any  feminine  idol  in  the  history  of  art.  Work  based 
on  his  own  life,  like  the  compelling  family  portraits  on  which  he’s 
been  working  for  years,  is  often  poignant,  sometimes  profoundly 
affecting.  An  over-lifesize  1976  self-portrait.  Father,  in  which  the 
standing  male  nude  proffers  a baby  like  a sacrificial  lamb,  exor- 
cises the  tremendous  emotional  pain  he  felt  after  the  traumatic 
birth  of  his  second  son.  Like  all  Conceptual  Art,  Simon’s  ideas  are 
manifested  physically  but  the  forms  they  take  are  as  unpredictable 
as  his  thought  processes.  Most  Conceptual  Art  of  the  seventies,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  actually  quite  predictable  since  it  was  usually 
the  product  of  a logical  chain  of  causality.  Simon  can  be  Just  as 
logical  as  the  next  person,  but  he  never  lets  himself  be  caught  in  his 
own  chains. 

Sidney  Simon’s  refusal  to  “fit  in”  or  to  conform  to  people’s 
expectations  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  his  pluralistic  art  back- 
ground: 

When  I went  to  Carnegie  Tech  I was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
modem  ideas — the  Bauhaus  and  a lot  of  other  things.  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  course,  gives  stu- 
dents the  tools  they  need  to  carry  out  work,  and  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  I got  psychology  and  philoso- 
phy. That’s  where  my  heart  really  is — with  the  thinking  part 
of  it. 
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This  is  especially  evident  in  Simon’s  large,  multi-partite 
public  art  commissions,  such  as  the  Four  Seasons  Fountain  com- 
plex installed  this  year  on  Manhattan  World  Wide  Plaza.  For 
instance,  the  randomly  triune,  open-work  structure  of  the  foun- 
tain’s central  bronze  sphere  (eleven  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing 
two  tons)  owes  its  strength  to  engineering  ideas  he  gleaned  from 
architect  friends  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Four  female 
figures  actually  support  the  sphere,  but  he  was  able  to  make  that 
happten  without  compromising  their  apparent  dynamism  because 
of  the  illusionist  techniques  he  learned  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy. .And  last  but  certainly  not  least  important  to  him.  the  concep- 
tual program  of  the  fountain  complex  is  richly  and  intricately 
symbolic:  the  four  seasons  with  their  four  appropriate  colorations, 
apparel  and  accoutrements,  face  in  each  of  the  four  directions  with 
characteristic  behavior  and  gestures,  and  globally  represent  the 
four  stages  of  life — birth,  youth,  maturity  and  death,  or,  as  they  are 
seen  in  oriental  religions — youth,  maturity,  dying,  and  rebirth. 

Bom  in  Pittsburgh  on  May  21,  191 7 — which  puts  him  on  the 
cusp  of  Taurus  fixity  and  Gemini  versatility,  a tough  place  to  be — 
Sidney  Simon  gave  himself  as  many-sided  an  education  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  in  the  thirties.  At  Carnegie  Tech,  not  yet  out  of  high 
school,  he  was  a special  student  from  1931-36  studying  both 
painting  and  sculpture.  During  the  last  two  years  he  also  attended 
summer  school  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Typi- 
cally, for  he  always  seems  to  operate  on  at  least  two  fronts  at  once, 
during  his  five  full  years  at  the  Academy  between  1936  and  1941, 
he  simultaneously  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
.Academy  thoroughly  grounded  him  in  the  “how  to”  part  of  art, 
while  Penn  provided  reasons  for  making  art  in  the  first  place, 
reasons  from  the  world  of  ideas  in  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
the  past.  He  roomed  with  architecture  students  at  Penn,  absorbing 
a number  of  subsequently  useful  structural  ideas  from  them.  As  if 
all  that  weren’t  enough,  during  three  of  those  years  he  also  studied 
painting  at  the  legendary  Barnes  Foundation  in  Merion,  just 
outside  Philadelphia,  where  he  began  to  come  to  tenns  with 
modem  art,  or  at  least  Impressionism.  He  was  not  yet  prepared  for 
the  abstractness  and  audacity  of  Henri  Matisse,  who  came  to 
Merion  for  a visit  some  time  after  his  murals  for  Barnes  had  been 
completed. 

Simon  enlisted  in  the  army  in  December  1941.  He  relates, 
“They  thought  I was  a genius  because  I had  13  years  of  master’s 
college  credit,  so  they  put  me  in  charge  of  organizing  a group  of 
overseas  combat  artists  for  the  War  department.”  Simon  was  an 
official  observer  on  ten  amphibious  landings  and  was  with  the  first 
group  of  American  service  men  to  enter  Japan.  He  witnessed  the 
surrender  on  the  USS  Missouri  and  recorded  it  on  canvas.  For 
fourteen  months  he  had  been  active  behind  enemy  lines  on  field 
reconnaissance  missions  in  the  South  Pacific.  That  period  he  said, 
was  “the  most  exciting,  inspiring  time  of  my  life,”  adding  that  “it 
greatly  affected  the  future  of  my  work.” 

He  learned  things  there  from  the  “natives”  that  he  never 
heard  in  all  his  years  of  art  school.  For  instance,  he  achieved  new 
insight  into  negative  space  and  how  impressions  made  in  a material 


can  carry  a positive  record  of  human  existence: 

1 was  traveling  through  the  villages  with  an  army 
colleague  when  I discovered  a pattern  that  kept  recurring 
everywhere.  It  was  repeated  in  huts,  clothing,  tools.  It  was  an 
extremely  simple  couplet.  A heart-like  shape,  and  next  to  it 
the  exact  same  shape  only  with  a detail  added  where  the 
curves  converged.  When  asked  about  it,  a bushman  began  to 
draw  in  the  sand.  He  told  me  that  when  a woman  squats  down 
in  the  sand  to  rest  and  then  gets  up,  there  remains  a mark  like 
this.  Then  he  drew  the  heart  shape. 

When  a man  squats  down  in  the  sand  to  rest  he  leaves 
a mark  like  this.  Then  he  drew  another  rounded  heart  shape, 
only  this  time  he  added  the  detail  that  of  course  turned  out  to 
be  his  genitalia. 

ver  since  then  Simon  has  been  exploring  the  potential 
for  meaning  in  negative  shapes  as  well  as  positive 
ones,  often  using  concavities  so  expressively  they 
seem  convex  and  full.  Catalyst,  1964,  is  such  a work, 
a bronze  in  which  empty  spaces  stand  in  for  a torso’s  positive  forms 
pushing  out  from  the  body’s  roundness  through  the  smooth  shell  of 
the  work’s  interior  concavity.  This  “inside”  is  a perfect  cast  of  the 
body’s  outside — a negative  which  is  a record  of  a positive.  One  can 
also  easily  trace  the  implications  of  this  experience  in  Simon’s 
1972-4  series  of  Birthstone  earth-mother- Venuses  where  the  play 
of  large  convexities  and  concavities  predominates.  Often,  here  as 
elsewhere  in  Simon’s  work,  small  details  in  a sculpture — impres- 
sions of  shells  or  bones  but  also  of  tools,  nuts  and  bolts,  pencils, 
screws;  leaves  raised  in  low  relief,  fingerprints  left  in  the  material 
matrix — are  also  present  to  remind  one  of  the  marks  humanity 
makes  on  nature  and  nature  on  humankind. 

But  back  when  Simon  first  made  these  and  other  formal 
discoveries  that  would  have  far  reaching  effects  on  his  work,  he 
was  still  a painter,  and  a combat  artist  at  that.  His  war  art  was  shown 
in  Australia  and  in  our  own  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  well  as  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Still  in  uniform  on 
his  return  in  1945,  he  helped  start  the  Skowhegan  School  of  Art  in 
Maine.  He  married,  his  wife  Joan  bore  their  first  child,  Mark,  and 
then,  in  1948  they  left  for  Paris,  primarily  to  avoid  the  growing 
hostility  to  modem  art  being  fomented  by  fanatical  conservatives 
such  as  George  Dondero,  the  Republican  congressman  from  Michi- 
gan. His  second  child,  Terhu,  was  bom  in  Paris  which  at  the  time 
was  filled  with  old  radicals  and  young  art  students.  He  “studied” 
at  the  Grand  Chaumerie,  which  meant  he  went  to  a certain  place 
that  had  a warm  heater  and  a model  to  work  from  without 
supervision  or  instruction.  The  Americans  were  .so  numerous  and 
so  unacademic  they  were  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  students 
in  a room  of  their  own.  There  they  rented  wall  space  since  there 
wasn’t  enough  room  on  the  floor  for  all  the  easels. 

In  1949,  during  a six  month  stay  in  the  South  of  France,  he 
paid  a visit  to  Picasso.  Kept  waiting  for  ages  outside  the  master’s 
door,  he  discovered  growing  in  the  yard  the  strange  plant  roots  that 
he  realized  had  inspired  Picasso’s  hairy  creatures  in  the  Dream  ami 
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; Lie  of  Franco  and  the  tubular  woven  forms  Dora  Maar’s  physiog- 
[ nomy  took  in  his  1937  and  ’38  portraits  of  her.  (He  pocketed  some 

I of  the  roots  which  he  still  plans  to  use  in  a portrait  of  Picasso  some 

^ day.)  When  he  was  finally  invited  to  join  the  master’s  table  at  a 
I nearby  restaurant,  Picasso  held  court  in  French  to  about  twenty 
friends  and  Simon  never  managed  to  exchange  a word  with  him.  He 
learned  much  more  from  a visit  to  Braque.  Simon  noticed  that 
Braque  made  a separate  palette  for  each  painting  and  hung  them  on 
a tree  in  his  studio.  Braque  told  him  that  only  four  colors  (one  a 
neutral)  were  needed  for  a work  and  when  the  colors  locked,  you 
should  bring  in  a “kicker”  to  spark  them  into  interaction.  Count 
the  colors,  he  recommended,  and  avoid  flags,  such  as  the  primaries. 
(It  might  be  argued  that  Simon  continues  to  use  this  advice  in  his 
sculpture  in  that  he  seems  to  establish  a “palette”  of  materials  and 
forms  individually  for  each  work.) 

Back  in  the  States  by  1950,  and  with  his  wife  active  at 
Partisan  Review,  Simon  was  at  the  center  of  the  intellectual  and 
literary  foment  of  the  times.  In  his  art,  however,  he  remained 
steadfastly  committed  to  representational  painting,  no  matter  how 
abstractly  it  might  be  structured.  He  was  neither  willing  to  “go 
abstract”  nor  to  destroy  compositional  control  by  giving  in  to  pure 
expressionism.  In  the  mid-fifties  he  became  increasingly  inter- 
ested in  movement,  and  painting  began  to  seem  a less  effective 
medium  than  sculpture  in  which  to  convey  his  concept  of  motion. 
Simon’s  mid-life  shift  to  a second  career  as  a sculptor  caused  great 
consternation  among  his  painter  friends,  some  of  whom  still  don’t 
forgive  him  for  his  defection  from  their  ranks.  The  fifties  was  a 
painting  decade,  but  the  sixties  was  a time  for  sculpture,  so  Simon 
would  seem  to  have  made  a fortuitous  move.  However,  the  kind  of 
work  that  Simon  produced  when  he  first  began  making  sculpture  in 
1956  was  modular,  minimal,  and  abstract  and  by  the  time  these 
interests  became  dominant  in  the  sixties  (Minimalism  or  ABC  art), 
Simon  had  shifted  back  again  to  a concern  with  figural  representa- 
tion, and,  what’s  worse,  with  symbolic  and  narrative  ideas.  (During 
the  sixties  he  also  ended  his  first  marriage,  and,  by  the  early 
seventies  he  had  begun  his  second  family  with  his  wife  Renee.) 

Undoubtedly  because  of  his  early  association  with  archi- 
tects, Sidney  Simon’s  sculptural  work  has  more  often  involved 
large  public  commissions  than  small  scale  pieces  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  private  collectors,  though  his  fertile  imagination  is  probably 
given  more  latitude  in  those  situations.  “1  can  freewheel  all  over 
the  place,”  he  once  remarked,  and  perhaps  his  involvement  with 
architectural  commissions  has  resulted,  on  some  level,  from  his 
acknowledging  the  benefits  of  delimitation  that  come  with  having 
to  fill  specific  needs.  Simon’s  first  major  sculptural  work  was  de- 
signed in  1956  for  architect  Richard  Green’s  Temple  Beth  Abra- 
ham in  Tarrytown,  New  York.  It  consists  of  a 28  foot  high,  6 foot 
square  openwork  entryway  column  of  bronze  and  steel  with 
enclosed  units  of  stained  glass  symbolizing  important  events  in 
j Jewish  tradition.  This  column  supports  the  roof  it  passes  through  to 
become  a tower  in  the  shape  of  Moses’  tablets,  topped  by  a 
Menorah.  In  addition  to  designing  the  column,  a 1 2 foot  bronze  and 
wooden  ark  and  some  of  the  synagogue  furnishings,  Simon  also 


had  one  of  the  cement  block  synagogue  walls  built  with  a relief 
pattern  of  indentations  in  the  shape  of  a Menorah.  The  image  of  the 
Menorah  was  positive  on  one  side  of  the  wall  and  negative  on  the 
other  side. 


ENTRYWAY  COLUMN, 
TEMPLE  BETH  ABRAHAM 


Building  imagery  into  the  structure  in  this  manner  was  to  be 
a crucial  component  of  Simon’s  approach  to  commissions  from 
then  on.  For  Walt  Whitman  High  School  in  Yonkers  in  1958,  he 
based  his  design  on  the  words  “shapes  ever  projecting  other 
shapes,”  from  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass.  He  patented  his  inven- 
tion of  a key  modular  unit,  or  “facette”  as  he  termed  it,  which 
generated  an  endless  variety  of  other  shapes  depending  upon  its 
orientation  and  the  way  light  fell  on  it.  When  light  plays  over  the 
relieved  surface  of  the  school’s  cast  concrete  wall  in  which  these 
facettes  are  unevenly  distributed,  it  is  animated  by  a great  variety 
of  dark  and  light  geometrical  shapes.  The  straight  lines  of  the 
facette  can  be  softened  into  curves  for  an  organic  version  which  can 
be  manipulated  even  into  vaguely  figurative  images.  Isamu  Noguchi, 
Constantine  Nivola,  and  Harry  Bertoia,  all  of  whom  executed 
sculptural  architectural  walls,  were  also  busy  working  on  problems 
of  how  positive  and  negative  shapes  can  activate  surfaces,  but 
Simon  feels  his  wartime  experiences  in  the  South  Pacific  gave  him 
something  of  an  edge  in  this  area.  The  facettes  were  a big  success. 
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FACETTES  ON  WALT  WHITMAN  HIGH 


and  for  just  about  the  only  time  in  his  career  Simon  had  a secure 
place  in  the  Manhattan  gallery  world.  But  characteristically,  he 
began  to  have  nightmares,  as  he  put  it,  that  he’d  be  sitting  down 
playing  with  blocks  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  so  he  soon  looked  for 
other  kinds  of  challenges. 

In  the  early  sixties  Simon  was  commissioned  by  architect 
Lloyd  Siegal  to  create  a mobile  for  a three  story  atrium  entrance  to 
Woodland  House  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  This  complex  work 
ultimately  included  five  half-lifesize  figures  of  polyester  Fibreglas 
patinated  with  goldleaf,  and  a steel  sun  and  moon,  hanging  in  a 27 
by  13  foot  space.  A tightrope  walker  on  one  side  of  the  mobile 
balances  himself  and  four  trapeze  artists  hanging  one  below  the 
other  on  the  other  side.  The  figures  are  solid,  unlike  Calder’s  wire 
circus  performers,  but  their  bodies  are  expressively  distorted  to 
convey  the  physical  strain  of  their  actions.  As  they  turn  .suspended 
in  front  of  a wail  of  glass,  light  emphasizes  various  planes  of  their 
bodies,  putting  other  planes  in  shadow,  making  the  figures  seem  to 
move.  Completed  in  1962,  this  commission  provided  a treasure 
trove  of  ideas,  which  he  continued  to  explore  in  his  “Acrobat 
Series”  over  the  ensuing  years.  In  works  like  The  Star  he  was  able 
to  u.se  the  heavier  material  cocabollo  wood,  a favorite  of  his,  and 
in  one  version  copper  pennies  form  the  figure’s  headdress.  Polyes- 
ter Fibreglas  is  both  lightweight  and  extremely  strong.  Its  ability  to 
take  sharp  casts  and  its  flexibility  as  to  surface  characteristics  and 
coloration  make  it  an  ideal  medium  for  a sculptor  with  a lot  of  ideas 
like  Simon,  but  he  also  likes  to  use  found  objects,  carve  directly, 
and  cast  bronze.  All  methods  at  his  disposal  are  called  into  play  for 
recent  work  like  his  group  of  family  portraits.  Marisol  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  William  King  and  Mary  Frank  also  like  to  work  in  a 
composite  manner,  varying  materials,  stylistic  approaches,  and 
techniques  within  a given  piece.  All  four  artists  have  similarly 
fecund  imaginations. 

Simon  was  able  to  execute  such  a physically  large  commission 
as  the  one  for  Woodland  House — engineering  its  motion  and 
balancing  the  weighty  elements  in  space — because  he  had  access  to 


huge  scenic  design  studios  in  Manhattan.  In  the  fifties  he  had  been 
designing  and  building  sets  for  such  Broadway  plays  as  Ulysses  in 
Nighttown,  A Thurber  Carnival,  Major  Barbara  and  Time 
Remembered.  He  commuted  to  New  York  from  Rockland  County, 
where  he  was  living  at  the  time,  to  work  on  these  sets  and  later  to 
make  the  Woodland  House  acrobats  and  the  large  animals  for  a 
playground  in  Brooklyn’s  Prospect  Park.  Designing  sets  he  worked 
with  master  craftsmen  to  whom  he  could  turn  for  advice  about 
tricky  engineering  problems  in  his  own  sculpture,  and  he  also  had 
a space  big  enough  to  try  out  large  sculptural  configurations  and 
see  how  they  would  work  before  they  were  finally  installed. 

The  most  emotionally  compelling  of  Simon’s  public  sculp- 
ture complexes  is  installed  in  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Seminary  in 
Glenmont,  New  York.  He  worked  on  it  in  1964  and  '65,  again  using 
polyester  Fibreglas  covered  with  metallic  leaf  for  the  main  ele- 
ment, an  over  lifesize  silver  Crucifixion.  The  body  of  Christ  is 
powerfully  expressive  and  surprisingly  free  of  the  kind  of  church 
art  sentimentality  that  is  characteristic  of  the  late  20th  century.  The 
figure  is  animated  by  both  anatomically-correct  and  unexpected 
convexities  and  concavities,  making  it  seem  to  breathe.  The  artist’s 
hand  is  in  evidence  everywhere,  yet  the  light  somehow  unifies  the 
surface  into  planes  that  seem  smooth  and  skin-like.  Thoms  are 
fused  into  a real  crown  and  Christ  seems  eminently  kingly;  the  face 
is  sharply  sculpted  yet  seems  to  speak  softly  of  infinite  resignation; 
lines  of  world-weariness  crease  His  face  but  He  seems  too  pure  to 
be  of  this  earth.  The  Corpus  is  mounted  on  a cross  made  of  aged 
chestnut  beams  attached  to  a wall-size  screen  of  square  brass  and 
copper  plates.  Simon  made  a small  bronze  Corpus  for  the  faculty 
chapel  which  is  quite  different  in  feeling,  and  a seven  foot  St.  John 
out  of  terra  cotta  for  the  atrium  pool.  St.  John  leans  forward  eagerly 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  his  future  baptism  of  Christ  and  of  human- 
ity’s future  salvation. 

The  West  Point  Jewish  Chapel  is  probably  Simon’s  best- 
known  commission,  partly  because  of  the  press  coverage  it  re- 
ceived. Designed  by  architect  Max  Abromowitz,  it  acknowledged 
the  Jewish  presence  at  West  Point  for  the  first  time.  It  was  so 
significant  that  the  President  was  expected  to  attend  its  dedication 
in  the  fall  of  1985,  according  to  an  item  in  the/Vcw  YorkTimes._Bul, 
knowing  that  few  would  get  to  West  Point  to  see  it,  Simon  decided 
to  exhibit  the  beautiful  Ark  curtain  that  had  been  woven  by  Paula 
Renee  from  his  design.  To  his  horror,  it  was  stolen  from  Long  Point 
Gallery  in  Provincetown  during  that  summer.  Nothing  like  that 
ever  happened  in  the  gallery  before  or  since.  There  was  no  time  to 
weave  another  before  the  President  was  to  cut  the  string  at  the 
opening  ceremony,  so  every  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  thief 
to  restore  it  to  Simon.  Notices  were  placed  all  over  New  England 
and  police  were  alerted  to  look  out  for  information  as  to  its 
whereabouts.  Miraculously,  at  the  end  of  an  anxious  couple  of 
months  and  dangerously  close  to  the  deadline,  someone  called  the 
police  to  say  they  had  it  and  would  return  it  if  no  charges  were 
pressed  or  identities  given  out.  This  too,  of  course,  made  the 
papers.  For  the  exterior  of  the  chapel  Simon  had  designed  large 
bronze  tablets  (ten  by  six  feet  overall),  their  surfaces  etched  with 
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references  to  the  Twelve  Tribes.  These  tablets  are  connected 
through  a 50  foot  high  window  to  the  Ark  on  the  interior.  When  the 
butternut  and  gold  leaf  Ark  doors  are  closed  the  silhouette  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Tablets  outside.  Curvilinear  facettes  com- 
prise the  relief  patterns  on  the  closed  doors.  When  the  Ark  is  open 
the  Tree  of  Life  curtain  is  revealed  in  the  lighted  space  within. 

Though  he  continues  to  design  important  medals  and  to 
execute  smaller  commissions  of  various  kinds,  Simon’s  major 
projects  in  recent  years  have  been  public  fountains.  His  large  Four 
Seasons  complex  in  Manhattan  was  discussed  earlier.  In  Philadel- 
phia's Graham  building  on  City  Hall  Plaza,  the  “Delaware  River 
God”  rises  up  to  squirt  a stream  of  water  into  a shell  proffered  by 
the  “Schulkyl  Maiden.”  The  naked  goddess,  riding  in  a giant  clam 
shell  like  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  sea,  playfully  throws  water 
back  at  the  satyrical  god.  “On  her  sweet  face  she  [Aphrodite] 
always  wore  an  amiable  smile,”  and  so  does  our  goddess;  river 
gods  are  classically  associated  with  piscatorial  abundance  and 
fecundity,  and  in  that,  the  god  of  the  Delaware  is  no  different  than 
the  god  of  the  Tiber.  For  practical  reasons,  however,  these  modem 
figures  are  not  made  of  marble  or  bronze  fountains  but  rather  of 
Fibreglas  with  a green  patina.  But  they  function  today  just  as  they 
always  have;  they  provide  a place  where  one  can  go  to  be  refreshed, 
spiritually  if  not  literally.  They  are  like  the  holy  wells  and  the 
public  watering  places  to  which  all  humankind  has  returned  over 
and  over  again  to  be  replenished  throughout  the  ages.  Though  the 
styles,  the  techniques,  the  materials  and  the  artists  may  change,  the 
concept  remains  the  same.  One  would  be  hard  put  to  find  an  artist 


more  able  to  understand  and  to  find  appropriate  artistic  ways  to 
deal  with  such  projects  than  Sidney  Simon,  for  whom  the  idea- 
tional component  is  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  □□ 

April  Kingsley  is  an  independent  critic,  curator,  and  art 
historian.  She  is  currently  working  on  a hook  about  Abstract 
Expressionism. 


THE  SCHUYKILL  MAIDEN  AND  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER  GOD,  1986 
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HARES  & RABBITS 


By  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 


When  Alice  fell  down  what  turned 
out  to  be  a very  Jungian  rabbit  hole,  she 
encountered  some  powerful,  resounding 
symbols — a pool  of  tears,  a key,  a pack  of 
bungling  playing  cards  caught  up  in  an 
arbitrary  game  of  life,  and  a host  of  other 
enigmatic  and  unhelpful  characters. 

These  symbols  are  so  authentic,  their 
emotional  effects  so  lingering,  that  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  supposedly  a children’s 
story,  has  generated  countless  adult  essays 
and  commentary  through  the  last  1 00  years. 
Lewis  Carroll,  for  instance,  has  been  lik- 
ened to  a Victorian  Dante;  his  Alice  to 
Dante’s  inspiring  Beatrice;  and,  it  follows. 
Wonderland  to  hell.  As  Alice’s  frustratingly 
elusive  guide  through  this  hell,  Lewis  Carroll 
chose  a rabbit,  a primitive  archetypal 
symbol — the  hare  in  folklore’s  hero  myth  is 
the  archetype  symbol  of  both  savior  and 


culture-giver — and  he  did  so  fifty  years 
before  Jung  published  his  theories  of  the 
collective  unconscious  and  its  confluent 
myths  and  symbols. 

While  tapping  so  many  levels,  the 
Alice  stories  remain  subtle,  sophisticated 
in  their  innocence.  They  portray  the 
absurdities  of  a world  askew  through  the 
pure  logic  of  a child.  Alice  dreams  a 
chaotic  dream  that  has  no  moral,  and,  like 
life,  is  never  really  resolved.  She  is  tossed 
haphazardly  on  the  storms  of  chance  from 
one  enigma  to  another,  embodied  by  symbols 
that  at  first  seem  seductively  commonplace, 
yet  reveal  themselves  to  be  profound.  White 
rabbits,  innocuous  enough,  turn  out  to  be 
as  vague  and  slippery  as  answers  to 
dilemmas.  The  symbols  in  Alice’s  dream 
provoke  because  of  their  Hitchcockian 
shifting  of  expectations  and  subtle  turns 
over  the  edge  of  reality.  The  symbols 
remain  effectively  relevant  with  staying 
power  through  generations  of  readers. 

True  symbols  engage  both  our  con- 
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scious  and  our  unconscious  with  equal 
force.  They  are  objects,  according  to 
Jolande  Jacobi,  a Jungian  writer  and  ana- 
lyst, "of  the  known  world  hinting  at  some- 
thing unknow  n; . . . expressing  the  life  and 
.sense  of  the  inexpressible."  A symbol 
may  be  a name,  an  object,  or  an  idea,  Jung 
said,  which  is  familiar  in  daily  life,  yet 
which  possesses  specific  connotations  in 
addition  to  conventional  and  obvious 
meanings,  implying  something  vague, 
unknown,  or  hidden  from  us. 

Poets  and  artists  so  inclined  search 
for  the  comprehensive  symbol,  one  with 
familiar  associations  to  seduce  the  con- 
scious mind  while  its  messages  resonate 
into  the  unconscious.  It's  a search  that’s 
increasingly  hampered  by  what  Umberto 
Eco  describes  as  the  lack  of  a common 
code  shared  by  sender  and  recipient.  The 
receiver  of  any  symbolic  messages  today, 
Eco  says,  "seems  to  have  a residual  free- 
dom: the  freedom  to  read  it  in  a different 
way.” 

The  universal  symbol  must  be  cross- 
cultural,  but  it  is  also  culturally  crossed, 
confused  by  modem  media  bombardment. 
Symbols  run  the  risk  of  being  neutralized 
by  overexposure,  as  well  as  being  merely 
draw'n  from  a cast  of  personal  icons,  as 
opposed  to  what  pop  art  critic  Nicolas 
Galas  defines  as  true  icons:  “Pictures  of 
reality  or  of  dreams  that  have  crucial  cul- 
tural impact.”  They  have  less  to  do — 
despite  telecommunication  and  the  increas- 
ingly communal  global  village — with  graphic 
signage  and  the  hieroglyphics  of  commu- 
nication, than  with  universal  myth  and  the 
collective  unconscious;  and  therefore  by 
nature  are  shadowy,  dream  oriented,  and 
difficult  to  pin  down. 

he  artist  then  who  communi- 
cates most  overtly  through 
symbols,  like  Anna  Poor  of 
Truro  and  Jamaica  Plain,  faces 
hurdles  from  the  start.  From  all  the  icons 
swirling  about  her,  she  must  sort  out  the 
merely  personal  from  the  true,  discern 
their  commonality,  and  alluringly  convey 
that  to  the  viewer.  Currently  in  the  thick  of 
it,  Pcxir  in  past  months  has  fallen  headlong 
into  her  own  rabbit  hole  of  recurring  symbols 


and,  like  Alice,  has  found  herself  dealing 
with  enigma  with  elusive  answers  and 
even  dwarfed  by  her  symbols'  increasing 
proportions. 

Poor  has  metaphorically  opened  up 
her  earlier  works — small  pictorial  carved 
wooden  reliefs  where  her  designated 
symbols  carried  on  a static  dialogue — and 
has  stepped  inside.  She  is  removing  their 
components — the  baseball  bats,  martini 
glasses,  and  coffee  cups — and  has  begun  to 
render  them  in  isolation,  as  carved  wooden 
sculptures  in  sizes  larger  than  life,  larger 
even  than  the  artist. 

Poor’s  lexicon  of  symbols  has  some 
things  in  common  with  Lewis  Carroll’s 
symbols.  They  are  surfacely  innocuous, 
garbed  in  attractive  colors,  and  executed 
in  a naive,  seemingly  folk-art  style  of 
slightly  skewed  perspective  and  rough- 
hewn  texture.  Most  of  them  are  common 
household  objects  or  emblems:  baseball 
bats,  flashlights,  light  bulbs,  scissors,  sal- 
tines,  paper  cups,  globes,  clouds,  water, 
and  flames,  all  of  which  supply  the  artist 
with  a complex  network  of  associations. 

Poor  concedes  that  symbol  defini- 
tion is  a tricky  problem,  that  viewers  may 
be  attracted  by  her  work’s  easy  affability, 
its  folkish  style,  and  bright  clear  colors. 
Often  their  response  is  that  the  work  is 
funny,  “suggestive,”  or,  to  her  what  is 
most  abhorrent,  whimsical.  All  the  while, 
it’s  nothing  less  than  chaos  that  she’s  trying 
to  convey — life’s  element  of  chance  and 
the  constant  threat  of  impending  disaster, 
bound  together  with  her  underlying  socio- 
economic consciousness.  Poor  is  absorbed, 
she  says,  in  the  perennial  questions  of 
“why  people  are  where  they  are,  the 
accident  of  their  birth,  why  some  are  bom 
into  a war  zone  and  others  into  wealth, 
how  each  survives  their  own  disasters.” 
To  more  effectively  convey  her  concerns. 
Poor  has  recognized  the  need  to  boost  her 
symbols’  transmitting  powers:  she  is  en- 
larging them,  making  them  visually 
“louder”;  attaching  single-word  didac- 
tics to  them;  and  choosing  objects  that  are 
aimed  more  directly  at  our  emotional  but- 
tons— serpents,  guns,  knives,  and  most 
recently  under  progress,  a hypodermic 
needle. 


To  be  effective,  she  feels  her  sym- 
bols should  provoke  a “push  me-pull  you” 
effect;  a tensional  quality  that  each  object 
upon  reflection  perhaps,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, will  exert  upon  the  viewer.  In  an 
interview  at  her  studio  in  a wooden  build- 
ing that  used  to  house  a rubber  factory  in 
the  slightly  seedy  Egleston  Square  area  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  she  discloses  some  of  the 
rationale  behind  her  choices. 

In  her  previous  small  wall-hung  re- 
liefs, carved  wooded  objects  are  proper- 
sized, brightly  painted,  and  collaged  onto 
carved  landscape-like  settings.  Coffee 
cups,  saltines,  and  sticks  of  butter  float  in 
the  sky  over  harbors,  planets  hover  lower 
down,  and  things  like  playing  cards,  knives, 
and  snakes  show  up  in  comers. 

“They  are  symbols  of  survival  and 
they  fall  into  certain  categories,”  she  says. 
“The  coffee  cups  and  the  saltines  are 
necessary  food,  modem  bread  and  water, 
jail  food.  And  then  there’s  luxury  items, 
symbols  of  decadence,  like  the  martini  and 
the  olive  or  the  sick  of  butter.  Weapons 
can  be  used  either  way,  as  tools,  as  self- 
defense,  or  threat  against  another  person. 
There’s  also  chance,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  serpent,  the  cars,  or  dice.” 

She’s  drawn  to  unsettling  themes  of 
disaster  and  self-defense,  she  says,  be- 
cause, “I’m  constantly  half  a step  in  front 
of  impending  disaster.  Not  natural  disas- 
ter. I feel  global  concern,  but  it’s  more 
individual  violence,  violence  against  each 
other,  the  violence  that  poverty  creates  in 
environments  and  living  situations  of  the 
smaller  people.” 

troking  a sculpture  under  prog- 
ress, an  eight-foot  wooden 
replica  of  a kitchen  knife,  she 
muses  on  the  ambiguity  in- 
herent in  common  objects.  “This  knife 
can  go  either  way.  You  can  use  it  to 
protect  yourself  or  .somebody  can  stab  you 
with  it.  It’s  also  a tool;  you  can  cut  bread 
with  it.  Hide  it  under  your  bed,  and  it 
suggests  domestic  violence.” 

On  a deeper  level,  a knife  can  also 
replicate  it.self.  It  can  be  used  to  carve 
large  wooden  sculpture  knives,  which, 
especially  if  they’re  big  enough,  might 
possibly  exorcise  some  personal  demons. 
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When  asked  if  her  work  is  an  attempt  to 
wrest  some  kind  of  control  over  chaos,  a 
confronting  of  her  fears  about  it.  Poor, 
perhaps  like  Alice  at  the  beginning  of  her 
dream,  is  unaware  for  now.  That  idea,  she 
says,  has  not  occurred  to  her.  “It’s  an 
interesting  question.  1 never  thought  of 
that,  never  thought  of  that  at  all.  These  big 
pieces  are  still  in  a new  stage  for  me. 
Before,  when  they  were  smaller  and  in  a 
rectangular  format,  there  would  be  ques- 
tions and  answers  contained  in  the  same 
piece;  each  item,  icon,  or  sym- 
bol would  relate  to  something 
else  in  the  piece.  Right  now  it’s 
difficult,  because  I’m  just  mak- 
ing the  pieces  and  I haven’t 
worked  it  all  out  together.  My 
vision  is  to  make  these  images 
that  I’m  drawn  to;  to  make  them 
large  and  then  make  an  environ- 
ment with  them  in  the  same  way 
I did  with  the  little  pieces.  I’m 
still  on  automatic  pilot.  I don’t 
know  exactly  where  I’m  going.” 

She  has  noticed,  however, 
that  her  colors  are  undergoing  a 
more  subtle  change.  While  most 
urban-influenced  work  is  black, 
dirty,  and  gritty.  Poor’s,  up  to 
now,  has  been  painted  in  bright, 
clear,  and  pleasant  colors,  not 
immediately  suggestive  of  dan- 
ger, fear,  or  chaos.  This,  she  says, 
was  an  attempt  to  catch  the  viewer 
off  guard,  to  be  visually  appeal- 
ing and  subtly  hit  them  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  “uncolorful” 
themes  in  her  work.  “The  colors 
are  getting  darker,  but  I’ve  always 
felt  that  if  you  don’t  entice  the 
viewer  to  come  towards  the  piece,  you’ve 
lost  them.  You  have  to  get  them  in  the  first 
instant,  to  draw  them  in.  I’ve  seen  lots  of 
work  where  the  initial  response  is  ‘Oh 
God,  that’s  so  ugly ! ’ and  you’re  not  drawn 
any  further  to  investigate  it.  But  I’m  a 
traditional  artist  in  a sense  that  I really 
want  people  to  be  attracted  to  the  pieces,  in 
a physical,  sensual  attraction.  Tactilely,  I 
am  attracted  to  them,  especially  the  big 
pieces  because  they’re  my  size;  they’re 
almost  human.  I also  find  the  carving 


marks  seductive.” 

She  says  she’s  aware  that  those  carv- 
ing marks,  the  crudeness  of  the  surfaces, 
remind  people  of  the  naivete  of  folk  art.  “I 
don’t  have  a problem  with  it.  It  relates  to 
folk  art  in  the  sense  that  it  really  doesn’t  fit 
in,  and  in  its  clumsiness  too,  I suppose. 
People  like  to  label  everything.  It’s  com- 
forting, but  it  kind  of  stretches  the  bound- 
ary of  what  in  my  mind  is  a folk  artist — 
someone  who  is  totally  obsessed  and  doing 
art  in  a vacuum.  1 am  totally  obsessed,  and 


I am  doing  it  in  somewhat  of  a vacuum,  but 
I have  a good  understanding  of  art  history 
and  where  things  come  from.  I do  feel  out 
of  the  mainstream.  I keep  myself  there.  I 
just  do  what  I do.  I look  at  the  magazines 
every  so  often  and  I go  to  shows,  but  I’m  on 
my  own  path,  looking  for  my  personal 
Rosetta  Stone.” 

She  describes  that  path  as  a spiraling 
one.  A few  years  ago,  she  set  out  to  carve 
her  own  “found  objects,”  mastered  them 
to  the  point  of  reality,  and  lost  interest. 


then  moved  on  to  discard  refinement  in  her 
objects  in  favor  of  a less  precious,  more 
demanding  presence. 

“I  was  tired  of  my  work  being  so 
polite.  I was  dealing  with  issues  that  felt 
important  to  me,  but  the  work  was  so  well 
bred  and  contained,  hanging  politely  on 
the  wall.  So,  I thought,  Jesus,  why  not 
make  my  concerns,  pain  and  fear,  the  size 
they  really  are,  large.  Either  they  like  it  or 
they  hate  it,  but  it’s  there;  it  can’t  be 
ignored.  And  the  funny  thing  is  the  pieces 
get  bigger  and  bigger.  I just  keep 
going  and  each  piece  gets  big- 
ger.” 

Bigness  carries  with  it  some 
mythic,  unconscious,  as  well  as 
some  conscious,  popular  conno- 
tations. There’s  that  dream-like 
quality  that  Alice  experienced  of 
actually  shrinking,  powerless  and 
impotent,  amidst  common  house- 
hold items,  which  then  take  on  a 
hulking  dominance.  But  on  a 
conscious  level,  outsized  com- 
mon objects  are  currently  also 
very  kitsch.  Advertised  in  na- 
tional magazines,  the  popular  New 
York  City  store  called  “Big” 
offers  ordinary  objects,  fountain 
pens  and  paper  clips,  faithfully 
reproduced  in  giant  proportions, 
inspired  perhaps  by  pop  artist  Claes 
Oldenburg’s  big  soft  sculptures. 
A viewer  aware  of  Oldenburg’s 
objects,  which  he  saw  not  as 
symbols  but  as  an  attempt  to,  in 
his  words,  “give  the  object  back 
its  power,”  is  subject  to  more 
conscious  cross  fire,  a fact  Poor 
brings  up  herself.  Her  viewers’ 
previous  experiences  with  these  well- 
known  outsized  objects  cause  them  to  bring 
the  same  expectations  to  her  work,  with 
the  possibility  of  masking  its  initial  im- 
pact. 

For  the  artist  who’s  dealing  so  heav- 
ily in  contemporary  symbols,  these  are 
daunting  factors.  Whatever  signals  Poor’s 
large  objects  generate,  they  face  becom- 
ing scrambled  on  airwaves  increasingly 
crowded  with  conflicting  and  overpower- 
(continued  on  page  177] 
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Provincetown  Arts  asked  three  artists  to  look  more 
closely  at  their  decisions  to  move  from  one  discipline  to 
another.  A musician-turned-artisty  a dancer-turned-writer  and 
a musician-turned-writer  arrived  at  very  different  assessments 
of  their  crossovers,  ranging  from  pure  expediency  to 
the  discovery  of  a true  calling. 


By  Jill  Bloom 


What  makes  an  artist  choose  a particular  medium?  Is  it  an 
attraction  to  the  form  itself,  or  to  the  best  method  of  expressing  a 
statement?  Ask  a dozen  artists  and  there  will  be  a dozen  answers. 
Many  will  be  honest  if  they  admit  that  they  have  no  idea,  that  the 
process  by  which  they  arrive  at  form  as  well  as  content  is  a 
mysterious  one. 

But  talk  to  artists  who  have  moved  successfully  between 
several  media,  or  who  have  gone  from  one  to  another,  and  there  is 
likely  to  be  a bit  more  reflection  involved.  Why  did  the  artist  make 
the  switch?  What  was  gained,  and  what  sacrificed?  What  skills 
carry  over  from  one  to  the  other  and  what  adjustments  must  be 
made? 

Provincetown  Arts  asked  three  artists  to  look  more  closely  at 
their  decisions  to  move  from  one  discipline  to  another.  A musi- 
cian-tumed-artist,  a dancer-tumed-writer  and  a musician-tumed- 
writer  arrived  at  very  different  assessments  of  their  crossovers, 
ranging  from  pure  expediency  to  the  discovery  of  a true  calling. 


Musician-turned-artist:  Carmen  Cicero 


Carmen  Cicero,  a figurative  expressionist  painter  who  shows 
at  New  York’s  Graham  Modem  and  June  Kelly  Galleries  and  at 
Provincetown ’s  Long  Point  Gallery,  was  trained  classically  on 
clarinet  as  a young  man.  He  planned  on  a career  as  a concert 
musician,  but,  in  the  early  fifties,  he  was  drawn  from  the  classical 
path  by  the  music  of  Charlie  Parker.  “Every  Jazz  musician  has  a 
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Charlie  Parker  epiphany,”  he  says.  “Parker,  like  Dylan  Thomas 
and  Jackson  Pollock  (two  other  strong  influences  on  Cicero’s 
work)  completely  abandoned  himself  to  art  and  destruction.  It  was 
ver>-  romantic,  very  energizing  to  a young  man  in  those  times.” 
Cicero  talks  of  the  sublime  politics  that  infused  Parker’s 
artistry  , enabling  Parker  to  “win  converts  without  revealing  ide- 
ologies. That’s  why  it’s  art — because  it’s  truth.”  Although  he 
continued  his  classical  training,  Cicero  had  been  worn  over  by  “the 
superior  thoughts”  of  jazz.  He  took  up  the  alto  saxophone. 

Although  music  was  his  first  love,  he  did  not  attempt  a career 
as  a musician.  Instead,  at  Newark  State  Teachers  College,  he  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  art  department  and  found  that  he  had  a 
natural  affinity  for  painting.  “At  first,  I imitated  them  all,  in  turn 
— Picasso,  Braque,  the  Surrealists,  the  Cubists.  My  teachers  would 
say,  ‘Well,  Carmen,  who  are  you  going  to  be  today?’  ” 

Just  as  he  had  experienced  an  epiphany  in  his  music,  Robert 
Motherwell’s  stupendous  “Elegy  for  the  Spanish  Republic”  changed 
Cicero’s  life  as  a painter.  Like  Parker’s  music,  Motherwell’s 
painting  was  Art  as  Truth.  “I  realized  that  painting  was  not  a 
matter  of  reproducing  what  one  saw,  but  of  examining  how  one 
felt.  In  those  days,  that  was  an  intriguing  proposition  for  me.  I went 
from  being  a young  imitator  directly  into  being  a member  of  the 
Abstract  Expressionist  movement.” 

Cicero’s  work  was  soon  hanging  in  galleries  and  museums 
nationwide.  He  was  included  in  six  Whitney  bi-annuals.  He 
received  a Guggenheim  Grant  in  1957  and  again  in  1963.  “Yes,  I 
have  a talent  as  a painter.  First  and  foremost,  I think  of  myself  as 
a painter.  It’s  a labor  of  passion,  a total  commitment  with  little 
thought  for  the  results.  When  I had  my  first  show  I was  blown 
away.  I totally  forgot  that  you  could  get  paid  for  this.” 

His  work  gradually  moved  from  abstract  expressionism  to 
figurative  representation  as  he  began  a “passionate  exploration  of 
human  figures  and  human  conditions,  drawing  from  popular  im- 
agery and  culture  as  well  as  from  interior  emotional  sources.”  His 
current  work  is  both  primitive  and  powerful,  with  darkness  and 
deep  jewel  tones  creating  an  aura  of  sensuality  and  mystery.  “His 
personal  imagery,”  writes  critic  Ronny  Cohen,  “poetic  crescent 
moons,  strange  flowers,  dark  city  skylines — has  an  enormous 
emblematic  power.  The  pictorial  vitality  [of  his  work]  stimulates 
our  own  outpouring  of  ideas  and  feelings.” 

Yet  he  remains  a musician  at  heart.  “I  used  to  think  there 
were  two  totally  different  languages — the  visual  language  of  paint- 
ing and  the  auditory  language  of  music,  but  the  magical  effect  they 
have  is  the  same  in  both.  I literally  feel  a golden  atmosphere 
around  me  when  I’m  making  good  music,  or  when  I’m  painting — 
I get  caught  in  my  own  spell.” 

He  has  been  able  to  find  strong  similarities  in  his  work  as  a 
painter  and  in  the  jazz  avocation  he  still  pursues.  “The  most 
significant  style  in  both  my  art  and  my  music,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  is  eclecticism — you  draw  inspiration  from  or  make 
allusions  to  a variety  of  sources.  The  goals  are  the  same;  you  use 
what  you  need  to  achieve  your  results.  There’s  nothing  impure 
about  it.” 


Cicero’s  sources  and  inspirations  are  similar  in  both  media — 
beautiful  imagery,  love,  urban  fantasies,  urban  angst.  His  creative 
methodology,  too,  has  a common  element.  “In  painting,  when  you 
start  out,  you’re  inspired.  Then,  while  you’re  bringing  it  to 
fruition,  it’s  a mechanical  process.  It’s  the  same  with  music.  You 
fall  in  love  with  a tune,  and  then  work  out  the  particulars.”  Cicero 
listens  to  all  kinds  of  music  while  he  paints,  and  sometimes  to  talk 
shows  to  “clean  out  his  brain.”  Despite  his  love  affair  with  jazz, 
Mozart  is  his  favorite  composer. 

Yet  he  finds  many  differences  between  his  painting  and  his 
music.  “In  the  painting  world,  there’s  little  consensus  about  who’s 
good  and  who’s  bad.  In  the  music  world,  everybody  knows  who  the 
monsters  are.  And  painting  is  a solitary  profession,  whereas  music 
is  a socializing  force — you  have  to  play  in  front  of  people,  play  in 
groups,  establish  a rapport  with  other  musicians. 

“I  improvise  in  both  fields,  and  the  sources  may  be  the  same. 
But  you  don’t  necessarily  explore  the  same  theme  at  the  same  time. 
And  I’m  not  sure  that  my  painting  enhances  my  art  or  vice  versa. 
They  require  very  different  skills.”  Still,  his  work  on  the  1988 
Flying  Down  to  Rio,  for  instance,  influenced  his  choices  of  music 
at  the  time.  In  keeping  with  the  painting’s  references  to  old  movie 
nostalgia  and  romantic  South  Seas  lovers,  he  found  himself  explor- 
ing a nostalgic  and  romantic  mood  when  playing  his  saxophone. 
“Over  a period  of  time,  my  choices  about  music  might  reflect  what 
I’m  painting,  or  what  I’m  thinking  about  when  I’m  painting.” 

There  are  practical  aspects  to  his  decision  to  make  painting 
his  life’s  work  and  jazz  his  life’s  ambition.  “The  joy  of  keeping 
music  and  art  together  is  excruciating.  I could  practice  eight  hours 
a day — spend  every  day  all  day  with  music,  and  love  it.  But  the 
economics  don’t  work:  you  can’t  make  a living  as  a musician,  not 
even  as  a monster  musician.  And  as  a painter,  there  are  demands. 
You  have  to  have  a body  of  work.” 

He  misses  his  music.  After  all  this  time,  Cicero  still  longs  for 
“that  exquisite  moment”  when  everybody  in  the  band  is  working 
perfectly  together  and  the  whole  transcends  the  part,  when  his 
feelings  are  perfectly  communicated  to  the  other  musicians  and  to 
the  audience.  After  a 25-year  career,  “It’s  still  easier  for  me  to 
play,  and  more  painful  for  me  to  paint.” 
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Musician-to-writer:  Alec  Wilkinson 


Alec  Wilkinson  looks  back  on  his  career  as  a musician  with 
a shrug.  Author  of  two  well-received  books  and  staff  writer  for  The 
New  Yorker,  Wilkinson  has  written,  in  “prose  as  plain  as  water,” 
about  Provincetown’s  Blessing  of  the  Fleet,  his  year  as  a Wellfleet 
cop,  his  stay  with  a North  Carolina  revenue  agent  who  busts 
moonshiners  for  a living,  and  Hudson  River  riverkeeper  John 
Cronin. 

But  he  got  his  degrees  in  music  at  Bennington  College  in 
Vermont,  played  the  mandolin  and  guitar,  and  performed  with 
several  rock  and  roll  bands  in  Vermont  and  on  the  Cape.  He  gave 
up  music — “walked  away  from  it  totally” — at  24.  “I  just  ran  out  of 
gas,”  he  explains. 

On  the  surface,  Wilkinson’s  choice  of  music  was  as  haphaz- 
ard as  his  subsequent  decision  to  write.  “It  was  the  ’60s,  you  know. 
Girls  liked  guitar  players.  I played  in  bar  bands  at  college,  but  I 
guess  I really  had  no  ambition  to  do  it.  After  graduation,  1 came 
down  to  the  Cape  looking  for  something  to  do.  1 decided  to  try  to 
get  a job  as  a Wellfleet  policeman  and  do  it  for  one  year.  After  the 
year  was  over,  my  older  brother,  who  is  a free-lance  writer,  said, 
‘You  should  write  a book  about  it.’  Since  I had  made  the  decision 
to  spend  the  year,  it  would  have  been  a waste  of  time  if  1 hadn’t 


done  anything  with  it.” 

With  the  help  of  family  friend,  William  Maxwell,  retired 
editor  from  the  New  Yorker,  Wilkinson  put  his  book  together, 
“totally  backwards.  I just  laid  everything  out  on  the  floor  and  put 
it  all  together  in  order.  1 only  found  out,  after  ten  years  and  three 
books,  how  everybody  else  does  it.” 

But  the  instincts  of  a strong  reporter  and  a disciplined  writer 
were  already  there,  and,  as  Wilkinson  thinks  about  it,  he  allows  that 
there  are  some  connections  between  his  music  and  his  writing.  “I 
don’t  think  the  discipline  of  writing  was  learned  by  the  discipline 
of  music.  But  maybe  I’m  wrong.  And  the  rhythm  of  my  sentences 
appears  to  be  important  to  my  writing.  An  intense  immersion 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  22  in  rock  and  roll  left  me  with  certain 
patterns  of  speech,  much  like  a regional  dialect.  1 suppose  those 
rhythms  are  there. 

“As  far  as  pacing,  dynamics,  and  the  rules  of  composition, 
if  you’ve  studied  them  in  one  way,  they  become  the  rules  that  you 
can  use  in  another  way.  If  I had  become  a painter,  I would  probably 
think  of  my  painting  in  terms  of  how  rhythm  affects  the  eye.  But 
that’s  not  to  say  that  I’d  be  any  good  at  it.” 

Besides,  being  a musician  was  simply  not  realistic.  “The 
practical  matters  of  being  a writer  are  much  more  easily  solved 
than  those  of  being  a musician.  Musicians  just  play  and  there’s 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  Writers  get  paid.  Writing  is  convenient. 
You  can  live  and  write.  For  musicians,  there’s  also  the  technical 
aspect  of  having  to  stay  in  shape.  I stopped  playing  for  one  week 
and  realized  I couldn’t  go  back.  There  was  a certain  frustration 
level  to  that,  because  it  limited  my  ability.  Anyway,  I liked  writing 
a lot  better.” 

Despite  his  deceptively  lackadaisical  attitude,  writing  doesn’t 
always  come  easily  to  Wilkinson.  His  lack  of  academic  training 
ensures  a fresh  voice  but  not  without  “doing  it  all  ass  backwards 
first.”  Solving  the  “tricky  little  turns”  of  investigative  reporting 
as  done  at  The  New  Yorker  has  presented  a whole  new  set  of 
problems.  Despite  the  stewardship  of  Maxwell  and  now  John 
McPhee,  “I  was  getting  a lot  of  bad  advice.” 

But  Wilkinson  is  understandably  content  with  his  working 
situation.  “Life  at  The  New  Yorker  is  based  on  doing  the  work  you 
want  to  do.  The  equivalent  music  job  would  be  in  a band,  where 
you  could  show  up  when  you  wanted  and  know  that  you’d  get  to 
play. 

“I  was  trained  to  write  in  a style  particular  to  the  magazine, 
which  is  to  say,  the  story  advances  line  by  line  and  word  by  word 
instead  of  page  by  page.  I feel  pretty  fortunate  about  where  I ended 
up.” 

Dancer-to-Writer:  Toni  Bentley 

Toni  Bentley  never  wanted  to  become  a writer.  She  was  bom 
and  bred  to  dance,  and  joined  George  Balanchine’s  New  York  City 
Ballet,  the  pinnacle  of  the  classical  dance  world,  at  17.  “I  always 
wanted  to  be  a dancer,”  she  says,  “but  I was  so  busy  being  a dancer 

(continued  on  page  167) 
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Young  Boy  in  Military  Uniform,  1986,  Polaroid  diptych 
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I never  use  my  real  name. 
Not  professionally.  Ever- 
gon was  a gift.  The  name 
came  from  a period  in  my 
life  when  I was  quite  sad.  I was  upset 
that  a lover  had  died,  and  I was  de- 
pressed. On  the  way  to  a party,  someone 
used  a F rench  expression,  tourjours parti, 
which  means  always  stoned  or  always 
leaving.  Translated,  it  was  Evergon.  It 
was  a translation  of  a slang  phrase  from 
the  60s  which  meant  out  of  it,  or  going 
upward  out  of  the  world.  Evergon  is  a 
joke.  The  woman  who  gave  it  to  me  had 
very  bad  English.  When  we  got  to  the 
party,  everyone  was  introducing  me  as 
Evergon:  a person  stuck  in  the  present. 
I stuck  with  Evergon  a long  time  and  he 
became  the  central  figure  of  my  work. 

What  is  it  like  to  work  with  Evergon? 
Wonderful.  Wacky.  Participatory  and 
relaxing.  Why  am  / saying  relaxing?  It’s 
hard  work!  Physically,  it’s  hard.  But 
Evergon  can  instill  a sense  of  calm.  He’ s 
turned  on  and  energetic.  It’s  often  infec- 
tious, at  least  for  the  model.  (River 
Karmen  ,Wellfleet  photographer  and  model 
for  Evergon.) 

I have  always  used  models.  I origi- 
nally started  to  photograph  because  my 
drawings  took  too  long.  So  that  people 
would  not  have  to  sit  so  long,  I would 
photograph  them,  and  have  them  come 
back  to  sit  only  for  the  finishing  up.  But, 
of  course,  the  photos  were  much  more 
interesting  than  the  drawings. 

Myself,  I hate  being  photographed. 
I’m  aware  that  I’m  uncomfortable.  Even 
trying  to  get  press  photos,  I take  very 
bad  photos.  I become  grumpy  and  self- 
conscious.  If  I do  pose.  I’m  usually 


severe  and  stern.  When  I made  “The 
Aging  Baccus,”  I wanted  one  of  the 
models  to  play  the  part  of  Baccus.  I 
never  realized  how  much  we  looked  alike 
until  people  started  to  say  to  me,  “Oh, 
that’s  you  in  the  photo.” 

In  a sense,  the  whole  thing  of  using 
models  has  become  like  a family,  like  a 
troupe.  Of  course,  I am  the  organizer.  I 
feel  responsible  for  setting  it  up  and 
making  it  work.  I was  looking  at  a video 
of  me  working.  I said  on  tape,  “I  don’t 
manipulate,”  but  I saw  that  I did.  But 
what  I do  is  positive,  not  negative.  A 
mother  manipulates  a baby  for  its  own 
good. 

I have  always  been  a wild  person.  I 
dress  wild.  I dress  to  be  me  and  also  I dress 
to  cause  a scene.  I was  labeled  gay  by  my 
foster  parents,  not  because  they  knew  I had 
seduced  a man  when  I was  13.  For  that  I 
went  to  a hotel  20  miles  away  in  San 
Antonio.  I was  notorious  in  my  high  school. 
I had  long  blonde  curls  and  wore  yellow 
overalls.  I didn’t  start  shaving  till  I was 
21 . My  main  focus  in  being  in  drag  is  to 
alter  reality.  I don’t  believe  in  current 
reality.  The  drag  thing  is  of  course  a 
comment  on  costume.  We  all  wear  cos- 
tumes. Even  our  face  is  a costume.  A 
heterosexual  transvestite  is  a different  type 
of  drag.  I wear  dresses  and  no  makeup.  I 
wear  dresses  and  some  makeup.  I like  to 
cross  androgeny.  Why  can  women  wear 
pants  and  not  be  called  drag  queens?  The 
attention  that  a handsome  man  gets  is 
never  as  sweet  as  the  attention  a pretty 
woman  gets.  When  I dress  as  a pretty 
woman,  with  my  makeup  on  right,  and  my 
black  gloves,  people  treat  you  well.  Ever- 
gon and  I are  very  similiar.  We  both  like 
to  wear  dresses.  When  we  are  together,  I 


become  older  and  he  becomes  younger. 
He  interviewed  for  his  first  teaching  as- 
signment wearing  a dress.  He  had  a bushy 
beard.  That  was  a camp  statement.  (Kevin 
Driskel,  Provincetown  artist  and  Evergon 
model) 

In  my  work,  I use  up  to  five  perso- 
nas. One  persona  is  a woman.  Eve  R. 
Gonsalves.  The  first  seven  letters  of  her 
name  spell  Evergon.  Eve  is  about  84 
years  old  now.  I have  been  printing  her 
work.  I have  to  say  it  that  way  because 
Eve’s  too  old  to  print  herself.  She  has 
cataracts  and  sore  feet,  and  she  doesn’t 
like  the  darkroom.  As  a result  of  work- 
ing with  Eve,  we  had  to  develop  the  fifth 
persona,  “A.P.”  which  stands  for  Anony- 
mous Printer.  A.P.  is  the  person  who 
does  the  printing  for  Eva.  Eve  has  Just 
come  back  from  Europe  where  she’s 
been,  back  and  forth  over  the  last  four 
years.  She  arrived  with  12,000  slides, 
which  I’ve  been  editing.  I’m  aware 
there  is  a bit  of  irony  in  what  I am 
saying,  since  I was  also  back  and  forth  to 
Europe  at  the  same  time.  People  get 
confused  when  I start  to  talk  to  my 
personas,  but  actually  they  are  like  third 
persons  to  each  other.  They  all  collabo- 
rate at  some  point.  And  almost  all  the 
personas  have  their  own  camera,  and 
ways  of  seeing.  Most  of  the  work  you  are 
printing  in  Provincetown  Arts  is  by  Cel- 
luloso  Evergonni.  That  persona  has  to 
do  with  the  Italian  Baroque.  When  I 
was  in  the  South  of  France,  I went  with 
friends  to  the  sunflower  fields  to  do  Van 
Gogh  look  alikes.  On  the  way  we  passed 
a place  called  Celluloso  Celluluci,  a plastic 
factory.  We  started  to  play  with  the 
name,  and  that’s  how  Everonni  arrived. 
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Working  with  Evergon  on  the  40  hy 
HO  inch  Polaroid  camera,  the  only  one  in 
the  world,  is  not  like  a fast  action  fantasy 
shoot  out  of  Blowup.  It’ s more  like  a 
rehearsal  for  the  theater  of  the  very  slow. 
It  can  take  half  a day  to  set  up  and  shoot 
one  successful  image.  Since  the  camera  is 
actually  a room  with  two  accompanying 
technicians,  the  image  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  exact  location  and  limitations  of  the 
camera.  Evergon  directs  a compostion 
element  hy  element,  body  by  body.  He 
functions  as  a director.  Indispensible  to 
him  is  Raymond  Whitney,  his  costumer, 
who  puts  naked  holts  of  cloth  together  with 
pins  and  spit,  and  who  has  such  an  imme- 
diate creativity  in  cloth.  The  repetition  of 
test  shots  and  making  adjustments,  during 
which  the  models  cannot  move,  can  he 
painfully  tedious.  All  of  us  are  squeezed 
into  a very  narrow  depth  of  field.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  we  achieve  a joint  sense  of 
purpose.  The  images  Evergon  pulls  out  of 
us  are  extraordinarily  lush.  (E.  Ronald 
Eowler,  Provincetown  artist  and  Evergon 
model) 

The  large  format  Polaroid  camera, 
located  at  the  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  in 
Boston,  is  the  only  existing  camera  of  its 
kind.  The  image  is  life  size.  Evergon  built 
a plexiglass  platform.  The  model  lay  on 
the  plexi,  with  a sheet  behind  him.  Ever- 
gon shot  up  through  the  plexiglass.  In  one 
shoot,  I was  on  a bar  stool  for  two  days 
leaning  over  backwards  in  a field  that  was 
less  than  two  feet,  from  backdrop  to  glass. 
My  nose  was  pressed  flat  to  the  glass. 
(Kevin  Driskel) 

That  space  was  never  meant  for 
theater.  The  space  is  very  limited. 
Whether  there  are  models  or  not,  the 
crew  comes  in.  The  primary  thing  is  to 


get  the  set  setup  so  that  things  proceed 
logically.  We  take  turns  playing  all  the 
different  roles,  so  with  a very  small  crew 
of  only  five  or  six  we’ll  go  through  role 
changes.  If  a model  is  not  in  a scene,  he 
can  become  a gopher. 

Working  with  Evergon  on  a Polar- 
oid shoot  is  about  process.  The  shots 
themselves  are  pure  theater  which  devel- 
ops from  the  group  dynamic.  We  have  all 
been  “stars”  and  we  have  all  been  go- 
fors.  (Linda  McCausland,  Wellfleet  pho- 
tographer and  model ) 

Part  of  the  attraction  of  the  large 
Polaroid  is  that  I am  free  to  share  the 
image  with  the  models.  We  get  instant 
results  from  the  camera.  I seldom  think 
of  the  audience  for  my  work,  perhaps 
because  an  audience  is  already  there.  I 
prepare  with  huge  storyboards.  Each  of 
my  personas  has  a collection  of  idea 
boards.  I am  a fde-aphobe.  I collect 
fdes.  I cross  hatch  my  ideas  and  cross 
reference  my  storyboards,  putting  im- 
ages together  that  normally  wouldn’t  be 
side  by  side.  When  I write  grants,  the 
personas  support  me.  I submitted  three 
different  applications  for  my  last  pho- 
tography grant.  Egon  Brut  was  submit- 
ting. So  was  Celluloso.  So  was  Eva. 
Some  people  did  not  even  suspect  that  it 
was  all  part  of  the  Evergon  body  of 
work. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  and  some  of 
my  work  has  become  vogue  or  popular, 
I became  limited  by  the  very  way  I had 
become  known.  With  the  personas,  I am 
much  more  at  liberty  to  experiment,  or 
do  other  bodies  of  work,  without  feeling 
pressured,  either  from  the  galleries  or 
from  reputation.  Evergon’s  been  going 


on  since  the  early  70s.  Personas  have 
been  picked  up  and  played  with  along 
the  way.  I joke  a lot.  Eva  is  getting  up  in 
years.  Presently  she  is  quite  infatuated 
with  a younger  printer.  That  is  occupy- 
ing a lot  of  her  time.  A.P.  has  Just 
started  to  print  her  stuff,  because  I real- 
ize she  can’t  see.  She  takes  photographs 
half  blind.  It’s  more  liberating  than  one 
could  imagine. 

Evergon  is  always  traveling.  He  has 
shows  all  over  the  world  and  he  stays  with 
friends.  He  lives  like  Rimbaud — a nomad 
with  no  address.”  (Claude  Simard,  Cana- 
dian artist  and  friend) 

If  you  come  from  a place  of  love,  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  you  are  trying  to  say. 
(Kevin  Driske\) 

This  summer  I will  spend  by  my- 
self, perhaps.  Maybe  I will  spend  it  with 
my  mother.  Or  I may  go  to  South 
America  with  my  lover,  Bobo.  I don’t 
know.  I have  been  on  the  road  almost 
five  years.  I had  no  desire  to  be  a nomad. 
But  I found,  after  I lost  my  secretary,  I 
was  beginning  to  lose  contact  with  things. 
I won’t  know  until  April  I whether  I go 
to  Rome  this  spring.  I’ve  agreed  to  go 
tentatively,  to  design  the  set  for  a play. 
I’ve  also  started  doing  some  sketches  for 
holograms,  which  is  totally  new  to  me. 
I’ve  got  to  spend  some  time  in  Toronto 
with  people  who  make  them  so  I will 
have  a better  handle  on  it.  Most  likely 
they  will  be  under  the  Celluloso  title  be- 
cause I want  to  continue  that  body  of 
work.  I have  Just  got  my 
ment,  and  I am  happy  to  say 
that  it  has  running  water. 


own  apart- 
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Evergon 


Allegory  of  Germany  and  Italy,  1986,  Polaroid  triptych 


The  Chowder  Maker,  1986,  Polaroid  triptych 
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Evergon 


The  Aging  Baccus,  1986,  Polaroid  diptych 
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Ev  ergon 


The  Male  Siren,  1987,  Polaroid 
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Evergon 


Le  Patin,  1986,  Polaroid 
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WELLFLEET 


The  Art  Gallery  Town 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
IDENTIFYING  IIANNER. 


Saturday  Night  is  (iallery  Night 

Stroll  through  llic  village  and  enjoy  the  most  comprehensive  collection 
of  art  on  Cape  Cod.  Join  the  receptions.  Meet  the  artists. 


BILLINGSGATE  GALLERY  - Commercial  St.  349-7601 
BLAKE  GALLERY  - Main  St.  349-6631 
THE  BLUE  HERON  GALLERY  LTD  - Bank  St.  349-6724 
BREHMER  GRAPHICS  - Commercial  St.  349-9565 
CAPE  IMPRESSIONS  GALLERY  I - Main  St.  349-6479 
CAPE  IMPRESSIONS  GALLERY  II  - W.  Main  St.  349-6479 
CHANDLER  GALLERY  - Main  St.  349-1620 
CONNOISSEUR  GALLERY  - Main  St.  349-2854 
COVE  GALLERY  - Commercial  St.  349-2530 
FIBER  DESIGNS  - Main  St.  (Higgins  House)  349-7434 
GOLDEN  COD  GALLERY  - E.  Commercial  St.  349-2247 
HOPKINS  GROUP  GALLERY  - Main  St.  349-7246 
JACOB  FANNING  GALLERY  - Bank  Square  349-9546 
LEFT  BANK  GALLERY  - Commercial  St.  349-9451 
LEFT  BANK  PRINT  GALLERY  - Main  St.  349-7939 
LIVING  ARTS  - Main  St.  349-9803 
SALT  MARSH  POTTERY  - E.  Main  St.  349-3342 
SPECTRUM  GALLERY  - W.  Main  St.  349-1962 
THE  WELLFLEET  COLLECTION  - Baker  Ave.  349-9687 


AUGUST  26 


JULY  15 


Main  and  School  Streets 
Post  Office  Box  1620 
Weltfleet,  MA  02667 
(508)  349-1620 
Between  the  Congregational 
and  Methodist  Churches 

Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day 
dally  10-6 
Saturdays  to  9 
In  season 

June  & Sept.  - Weekends 


R.  Spenser 


Saturday  Opening  Receptions  6 - 9 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 
Thurs  7/13 

Castle  Hill  Benefit  Concert 
Reception 

Sat.  8/19  - 7 pm 
Benefit  Fashion  Snow  for 
Independence  House 

Call  for  information  on  other 
bi-weekly  events 


• New  outdoor  sculpture  garden 

• Archival  Framing 

Private  and  Business  Art  Programs 

Steven  Chandler  Hall,  Principal 
Peter  Cody,  Director 

Curated  with:  Stephen  Aiken 
Muffin  Ray  • David  Wright 


Outermost  Art  Traditions: 
established  and  emerging 

Carmen  Cicero  • Budd  Hopkins 
James  LeChay  • Paul  Resika 


Stephen  Aiken  • Rob  DuToit 
Anna  Poor  • Tabitha  Vevers 


MAY  27 

The  Art  of  Printmakin 


I 

A survey  of  printmaking  techniques  j 

Aiken  • Cody  •Coughlin  • Eccles  I 
Evaul  • Guzak  • Howe  i 
Mackenzie  • McMahon  • Rey  j 
Rich  • Wade 


JULYl 

Landscapes 

Reflections  of  the  Narrow  Land 

Arthur  Cohen  • Sal  Del  Deo 
• Mona  Dukess  • Noa  Hall 
Barbara  Melcher 
also  includingCarol  Donahoe 
Rob  DuToit  •Lois  Griffel 
Tonie  Strauss  • Paul  Suggs 


HLiMUiwutiJLki 


Susan  Ewald  • Jack  Lamed 
Dale  Lindman  • Brian  Wendler 

AUGUST  12 


The  coded  message 

Stephen  Aiken  • Peter  Cody 
Sasha  Chavchavadze 
Ray  Elman  • Joyce  Johnson 
Brenda  Nelson  • Tom  O'Connell 
Gail  Schneider 


two  person  show 

SEPTEMBER  9 


Fun  and  Fine  Lines 

Arnie  Charnick  •Jay  Critchley 
Tom  O'Connell  • Muffin  Ray 
David  Wright 
and  cartoonists 
Al  Jaffee  • Mischa  Richter 
Jerry  Robinson  • Howie  Schneider 

SEPTEMBER  23 


iWTiITTil  Kt  nllmrail  WiTl  nw! 


"That's  all  folks" 
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For  more  Information  cail  349-7511. 

, ”«'!?*■ 


HOPKINS  GALLERY 


MAIN  ST.  • WELLFLEET,  MA  • 508-349-7246 

‘ The  artist  goes  through  states  of  fullness  and 
emptiness  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  mystery 
of  Art”  — Picasso 


The 

WELLFLEET 

COLLECTION 


reflecting  artists  and 
artisans  old  and  new 


□ graphics  □ country  antiques  and 
accessories  □ contemporary  folk  art 

□ handmade  quilts  □ baskets 

□ americana  □ pottery  □ antique 

jewelry  □ serendipity 

Baker  Avenue,  Box  -527  • Wellfleet,  MA  02657  (508)  349-9687 
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KENDALL  ART  GALLERY 


28th  SEASON 


E.  MAIN  STREET  • WELLFLEET,  MA  • (508)  349-2482 


Featuring  the  bronze  sculpture  of  internationally-known  sculptor,  HARRY  MARINSKY 

CONTINUOUS  EXHIBIT  OF  FORTY  CONTEMPORARY  PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS 


Walter  Dorrell 
Watercolors: 

JULY  1—14 


Ineke  Van  der  Burg 
Premiere  Exhibit 
Dutch  Contemporary  Oils 

JULY  15—28 


Irwin  Greenberg 
NYC  & Wellfleet  Scenes 

JULY  22— AUG.  5 


Robert  Sweeney 
Pastels  & Oils 

JULY  25— AUG.  11 


Judith  Brown 
Sculptural  Screens 

AUG.  5—18 


The  “Ladies  Drawing 
Room” 

March  Avery,  Sally  Avery 
Sally  Brody,  Sandra  Caplan, 
Ann  Gillen 

AUG.  19— SEPT.  2 


WALTER  DORRELL 


"Lobster  Pot  Still  Life,  " wateroolor,  32"  x 44" 


BLUE  HERON  GALLERY  Wellfleet,  MA 


1989  SUMMER  SCHEDULE 


GALLERY  OPENINGS 


May  13th  Gallery  Opens  Champagne  served  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 


FEATURED  ARTISTS 

May  28th-June  16th  STEVE  ALLRICH  Oils 

June  17th-June  30th  JIM  GRABOWSKI  Acrylics 

Aug.  12th-Sept.  4th  HAL  MclNTOSH  Acrylics 


Artists  present . . wine  and  cheese  served  between  6 p.m.  and  8 p.m. 

July  2nd,  Sunday  SYBIL  D'ORSI Oils 

July  8th,  Saturday  DONALD  VOORHEES  Watercolors 

July  22nd.  Saturday  [ ZAVORSKAS  Monop, tnts 

July  29th,  Saturday  OLAF  PALM  Oils 


ROSTER  OF  ARTISTS 


ALLRICH 

BLECHSTEIN 

CAMPBELL 

CARTER 

CHARRON 

CLINE 

DOOLITTLE 


D'ORSI 

EATON 

FILARDI 

FORNEY 

QEIER 

GRABOWSKI 

HUNTER 


HUTCHENS 

KILLIPS 

LOJKO 

LOWDEN 

MclNTOSH 

NOREM 

OESTERLE 


PALM 

PEASE 

SCHWARTZ 

SMITH 

STEINBERG 

TERRY 

TEUFEL 


Open  Daily  10  00am  toGOOpm 


TOUGIAS 

VOORHEES 

WEBSTER 

WEMP 

WHITTAKER 

WHITTLE 

ZAVORSKAS 


aries  east  gallery  Tues.  - Sat. 

paintings  • graphics  • sculpture  Sunday  12-5 

Representing  establisKed 
contemporary  American  artists 


Fuller  Barnes 
Chet  Kempczynski 
David  Laakso 
Lena  Marchi 


T.  Priest  Taro  Yamamoto 

David  Grant  Roth  ...and  others 

Geoffrey  Smith 
Don  Stone 


rt.  6A  & ellis  landing  rd.  • Brewster,  ma  02631  • 896-7681 


"Rising"  oil  on  canvas,  Geoffrey  Smith 
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Resident 
Ann  Hart 
Jud\/  Knowles 
Rosalie  Nadeau 
Marily/n  Schofield 
Sara  Pennypacker 


“Four  to  Fillet”  detail  of  Pottery  Flounders 


reacoc£s  T^rkfe  !A.rt  QaCCery 


SELECT  AMERICAN  CRAFTS 
FINE  ART,  ART  JEWELRY 
The  Galleria  6A  at  28,  Orleans  255-6396 


gallery 


tribal  & folk  art  • ethnic 
jewelry  from  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America 


MASKS  • SCULPTURE 
TEXTILES  • POTTERY  • BASKETS 
BEADWORK  • JEWELRY 


The  Galleria,  62  Rt.  6A  at  Rt.  28, 
Orleans,  MA  (508)  255-8660 
Next  to  Tree’s  Place 


Frank  H.  Hogan 

Fine  Arts,  Inc. 


Provincetown  School 
19th  & 20th  Century 
Paintings  • Drawings  • Prints 

Box  1829,  Orleans,  Mass.  02653 
By  appointment  only:  (508)  255-2676 


FINE  ART  APPRAISALS 

MEMBER  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  APPRAISERS 
UNITED  STATES  APPRAISERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Cifford  Ashley 


"Provincetown  Bar  & Bakery,"  1917,  oil  on  canvas 
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EXPOSURE  LAB 

• Specializing  in  Fine  Art  Photography 

• Black  & White  Processing 


•Portfolio  copy 
work 

• Reproduction  & 
restoration  of 
vintage 
photographic 
heirlooms 


46  MAIN  ST.,  UP  • ORLEANS,  MA.  t^53 

(508)  255-6808  ^ 


Our  in-house  ONE  HOl  K color  photo  service  your  instructions  on  reprints  jncJ  enlargements  up 

IS  called  ESP  — Extra  Special  Processing  — for  to20"x2^  " in  size  on  a variety  of  paper  surfaces 

good  reason  We  II  make  you  negatives  from  slides,  or 

Toda>,  ESP  means  fast,  quality  ser-  the  other  way-round  Ouplicaictranspar- 

vicc  at  no  e.rfrrt  cosr  Your  choice  of  y'  encies,  or  crop  them  for  you  We  ll 

cither  the  standard  ^ '4  “xS  ' or  the  CAPE  COD  \ copy  your  artwork,  portfolios  and 

larger  4 x6  print  formal,  and  two-  PHOTO  & ART  ) originals  in  color  or  black  tk 

day  service  on  reprints  and  S "x"’  CIIDPIV  y while  And  best  of  all,  we  do  every- 

enlargements  ^ >UrrlI  > thing  right  here  in  our  own  labs  and 

That  same  attention  to  quality  char-  Picture  Peop/e)  studio  The  quality  is  tops  Ehe  speed,  like 

actenzes  our  custom  color  and  black  & J/  lightning  And  the  price  is  right 

white  photo  services  In  our  custom  ESP  and  ( ape  < od  Photo  We  want  you  to 

color  lab  we  offer  special  cropping  to  look  good 

Siiv  Mam  Sirvi'i,  < haihjm  Mjin  sircci  Orleans  Ani  ( iimnu-riul  Mnri  Kruvini clown 

•>^S  AH2M  2‘>S-IH‘'<>  IK-  •X.K*; 


CAPE  COD  ART 
ASSOCIATION 


• JURIED  SHOWS 
• MEMBER  SHOWS 
•SALES  •CLASSES 
• WORKSHOPS 

Mon. -Sat.,  10  a.m.  until  4 p.rn. 
Sun.,  Noon-5 

For  f-urifier  Information 

Call  508-362-2909 

Box  85,  Route  6A 
Barnstable  Village, 

MA  02630 


PROVINCETOWN 
ART  ASSOCIATION 
AND  MUSEUM  SCHOOL 


...  in  the  tradition  of  artist  run  schoeds 

Painting  Sculpture  Printmaking 

460  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
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WENDY  KINCAID 
ELIZABETH  WOOD 


PROVINCETOWN^S  UNIQUE 
ART  SUPPLY  STORE 


CUSTOM  ORDERS 
SPECIALTY  ITEMS 
QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 


OPEN  YEAR  ’ROUND 

. . .but  “Never  on  Sunday’’ 


441  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657  508-487-9119 


BILL  EVAUL 


TRURO  STUDIO  OPEN  WEEKENDS 
OR  BY  APPOINTMENT 
CALL  487-1426 


While  Line  block  print 


' This  Joint  is  Jumpin'" 


eye  6 horus 
frame  shop 


Fast,  Reliable, 
High  Quality 
Custom  Framing 


7 Freeman  Street, 
Provincetown,  MA  487-9162 


(the 

Cl 


SUSAN  BAKER 
riEMORlAL  MUSEUM 


1 


-A  GALLERY  op  HUMOROUS  ART 


JUST  ceMpiETED 


DURIH6  AN  AWriST- 
in-resipcncY 

GRANT  at  the 
ROCrtESTER  VISUAL 

STUPIE5  WORKSHOP 
»—  • 

contaims: 

.iowfue  WOT faTare  Yoo 

. Uni/'S'^AF 

♦ QVlTE  A COOpLB 


PAiUTlN6S*5CULProRe-BooKS 

CAR05«JEWeLRY*7-SHlRTS 


OPEN  Daily  ti-5VeARRoui^ 
RT6A  N.TRURo(5oe-48745S:i^ 
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Antiquities  and  Archetypal  Images 


349  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-0644 


RISING  TIDE  GALLERY 


A new  cooperative  gallery 
of  artists 

Jan  Baltzell 

Penny  Jenks 

Vivian  Bower 

Mark  Lasaffre 

Ethel  Edwards 

James  Lechay 

Carolyn  Evans 

Peter  Macara 

John  Evans 

Knox  Martin 

Elspeth  Halvorsen 

Jack  Phillips 

Sydney  Hurwitz 

David  Shainberg 

GRAND  OPENING  JULY  2,  1989 

New  Exhibitions  every  2 weeks 
Receptions  July  2,  16,  30,  August  13,  27 
All  receptions  on  Sundays  6-8  p.m. 

OPEN  DAILY  11-3  8c  8-10  or  by  appointment 
Open  Rainy  Afternoons  • Ample  Parking 

494  Commercial  Street  487-4037 


♦ ELLEn  ♦ H/RRIS  ♦ Q/LLERV 


355  commercial  street/provincetown,  ma.  02657  (508)  487-1414  or  487-0065 
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Provincetown  Group  Gallery 

Cell’s  I^itcben  Gallery" 

An  intimate  fine  arts  gallery 

25th  anniversary  of  Provincetown 's 
oldest  cooperative  gallery 

representing  renowned 

Provincetown  artists 

representing 

Jim  Forsberg  Pat  de  Greet 

Mena  Dukess  Nancy  Webb 

BILL  BEHNKEN  • ALICE  BROCK 

Jean  Me  D.  Miller  Brenda  Herewith 

JOHN  DOWD  • JOHN  GREGORY 

Richard  Baker  Pelly  Burnell 

DAN  LARKIN  • WENDY  MARKS 

Brian  Bemeisler  Resamend  Tirana 

JOEL  MEYEROWITZ  • KATHI  SMITH 

Bert  Yarbereugh  Jack  Kearney 

• SELINA  TRIEFF 

Iris  Anne  Mathews  Salvatere  Del  Dec 
Deug  Paget  Betty  Bcdian 

Bill  Barrel! 

directer:  Dyan  Rey 

286  Bradford  Street  Telephone:  508-487-0275 

hours:  daily  11-2,  3-5  fridays  & Saturdays  11-2,  3-8  p.m. 

439  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • PROVINCETOWN  • 487-3570 

openings  alternate  Sundays  6-8  pm 

EAST  END  GALLERY 


432  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
in  the  Buttery  Building 

Representing: 


Arthur  Cohen 
Michael  Costello 
F.  Ronald  Fowler 
Raymond  Keyton 
Bill  Leech 


Richard  McKown 
Marjorie  Portnow 
Mira  Schor 
Resia  Schor 
David  Vereano 
Tabitha  Vevers 


Bunny  Pearlman,  Director 
508-487-4745 
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PROVINCETOWN  PAINTER 

30th  Anniversary 
1959-1989 

Gallery  open  daily  11  am-llpm  • 487-3329 
437  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • PROVINCETOWN 


MISTY  HARBOR  ART  GALLERY 

AN  ECLECTIC  SELECTION  OF  FINE,  COLLECTABLE  AND  DECORATIVE  ARTS 


FEATURING  WORKS  BY:  PAUL  AMBILLE  • GREG  CARTMELL  • REX  DUGGAR  • ANGEL  GARCIA  • 
CLAUDE  GAVEAU  • E.  J.  GOLD  • H.  D.  GOLD  • JOYCE  JAEGER  • MARTIN  JEWELL  • NAOMI 
LITZENBLAH  • VOL  QUITZOW  • ENRIQUE  SANCHEZ  • RICHARD  TITLEBAUM  • BRUCE  VON 
STETINA  • G.  VON  TRIER  • NEIL  WALZ  • JONATHAN  WINTERS 

STANDISH  AND  COMMERCIAL  STREETS,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA.  02657  • 487-4342 
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PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 


CLIBBON  GALLERY 

120  Commercial  St.  487-3563  Daily  10  am  — 6 pm 
Directors:  Robert  Clibbon  & Melyssa  Bearse 
A summer  gallery  specializing  in  color  etchings  of  marine  and  animal  life, 
romantic  themes  and  dune  landscapes,  Robert  Clibbon  and  Melyssa  Bearse. 
his  wife,  sell  their  work  directly  to  the  public.  Meet  the  artists! 

IMPULSE 

188  Commercial  St.  487-1154  • Daily  11  am  — 11  pm 
Director:  Frederick  D.  Bayer 

Contemporary  American  crafts  & jewelry  with  the  largest  selection  of 
kaleidoscopes  anywhere  and  fine  gold  and  silver  'Art  to  Wear'  jewelry.  Visit 
our  new  Autograph  Gallery  with  signed  celebrity  photographs,  letters  and 
historical  documents  including  Josephine  Baker.  James  Baldwin,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Marlon  Brando.  Truman  Capote,  Jean  Cocteau.  Joan  Crawford, 
Judy  Garland,  John  F Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Liberace,  W, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Tennessee  Williams. 

TENNYSON  GALLERY 

237  Commercial  St  487-3518  • Daily  10  am  — 11  pm 
Director:  Linda  Tennyson 

Professionally  representing  Provincetown's  most  select  group  of  artists  — 
featuring  the  finest  in  jewelry,  sculpture,  art  glass  and  ceramics  presented 
in  a spacious  and  inspired  setting, 

JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 

2 Gosnold  St  487-2169  • Opposite  Adam's  Pharmacy  — 

Town  Landing— On  the  Beach— Parking  Available 
Daily  11  am  — 11  pm  • Director:  Julie  Heller 
Featuring  contemporary  art  as  well  as  an  extensive  collection  of  works  by 
early  Provincetown  painters  and  printmakers.  Also  fine  estate  jewelry,  folk 
art,  Americana,  antique  toys  and  19th  and  20th  century  decorative  art. 

BAYER  FINE  ARTS 

212  Commercial  St.  487-6411  • Daily  11  am  — 11  pm 
Director:  FI.  Samuel  Hardison 

Provincetown  artists,  past  and  present  including:  Avery.  Bowen,  Coes, 
DiMestico,  Feeney,  Griffel,  Ffansen,  Hensche,  Ffofman,  Flogan,  Knaths,  Kent, 
Lazzell,  Perkins.  Peters.  Rayner,  Sable.  Vetromile  and  Weinrich. 

PILGRIM  MONUMENT  & 

PROVINCETOWN  MUSEUM 

High  Pole  Hill  487-1310  • Daily  9 am— 5 pm; 

July  1 to  Sept.  5:  9am— 9 pm  • Director:  Clive  E.  Driver 
Founded  in  1910,  the  museum  represents  a varied  collection  of  Provincetown 
art  and  artifacts,  models  and  dioramas,  that  illustrate  Provincetown's  exciting 
past  — from  the  Pilgrim  landing  to  its  whaling  heyday  and  bohemian 
renaissance. 

IMAGES  — a provincetown  gallery 

293  Commercial  Street  487-4651  • Daily 
Featuring  original  work  in  various  media  including  oil,  pastel,  pen  & ink, 
watercolor,  photography,  sculpture,  stained  glass  and  hand-crafted  one- 
of-a-kind  jewelry 

ELLEN  HARRIS  GALLERY 

355  Commercial  St  487-1414  or  487-0065 
Daily  1 1 am—  1 1 pm 

Directors:  Ellen  Harris  Winans  & Elsbeth  Hino 
A gallery  of  fine  arts  and  fine  crafts  in  all  media  plus  an  extensive  collection 
of  Native  American  Arts.  Special  exhibitions  of  oils,  watercolors,  mixed  media 
and  sculpture  by  Gail  S.  Browne,  Tony  Chimento,  Albert  Davis,  Patrick 
Farrow,  Paul  A.  John.  Michael  Joseph,  Alice  Manzi,  Janet  McKenzie,  Hilda 
Nelly,  Susan  T.  Pecora,  Billy  Smith  & Carol  Whorf  Westcott. 

HALCYON  GALLERY 

371  Commercial  St.  487-9415 
Daily  • Director:  Suzanne  Larsen 

A gallery  of  American  crafts  specializing  in  wearable  art  and  jewelry.  Also 
featuring  the  fine  art  of  white  line  wood  block  printing  by  William  Evaul  and 
Margaret  vonKleist's  constructions  of  papier  mache  and  oil  on  canvas. 

FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 

Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery 

24  Pearl  St.  487-9960 

Sat.  & Sun.  1 pm  — 7 pm;  or  by  appointment 

Director:  Mary  MacArthur 

A non-profit  gallery  showing  the  contemporary  works  in  all  media  by  past 
and  present  Fellows  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  Works  to  be  auctioned 
on  August  5th  may  be  previewed  in  the  gallery  from  July  27th. 

MASSIMO 

416  Commercial  St.  487-0265 
Daily  11  am  — 2 pm;  8 pm  — 10  pm 
Directors:  Thomas  Antonelli  & Jerry  Giardelli 
Featuring  paintings  and  drawings  by  local  artist.  Thomas  Antonelli,  Designed 
showings  of  art,  jewelry  and  objects 

PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 


EVA  DE  NAGY  ART  GALLERY 

427  Commeaat  St.  487-9669 
Daily  10  am  — 2 pm;  7 pm  — 10  pm 
Oil  season  by  appointment  • Director:  Eva  De  Nagy 
Established  1960  Paintings,  pastels  & drawings  by  Eva  De  Nagy.  19th 
century  Japanese  woodblock  Prints.  1 7th  century  Phillipine  Santos;  ivory 
& semi-precious  stone  carvings;  bronzes  from  Nepal,  African  & Asiatic  art, 
jewelry  designed  by  Eva  De  Nagy 

HARVEY  DODD  GALLERY 

437  Commercial  St  487-3329 
Daily  11  am  — 11  pm  • Director:  Harvey  Dodd 
A gallery  of  Dodd's  expressive  artwork  in  varied  media,  subject  matter  and 
approach.  The  30th  season. 

HELL’S  KITCHEN  GALLERY 

439  Commercial  St  487-3570 
Daily  11  am  — 11  pm  • Director:  Steve  Fitzgerald 
An  intimate  fine  arts  gallery  representing  reknowned  Provincetown  artists 
Bill  Behnken,  Alice  Brock,  John  Dowd,  John  Gregory,  Dan  Larkin.  Joel 
Meyerowitz,  Kathi  Smith  & Selma  Trieff. 

ANNE  PACKARD  GALLERY 

4 18  Commerical  St.  487-4690 

Open  May  through  December  • Director:  Leslie  Packard 
Select  original  works  in  oils,  pastels  and  photography  by  P M Koch,  Anne 
Packard  and  Cynthia  Packard, 

WENNIGER  GRAPHICS 
PRINTMAKER  GALLERY 

424  Commercial  St  487-2452 
Daily  11  am  — 10  pm  • Director:  Paul  deRenzies 
Showing  Barbara  Kerne,  Mary  Ann  Wenniger,  Mace  Wenninger.  L A. 
MacLean,  Maria  Henie,  Art  Werger,  Phyllis  Pechar,  Kerry  Vender  Meer,  Fred 
Hagstrom,  Michael  McCollum,  Masaaki  Noda,  Malcolm  Preston,  Evan  Lin- 
dquist. Margo  Humphrey,  Gertrude  Bleiberg,  Joel  Beckwith.  Ann  Der  Gara, 
Charles  Hinman,  Earl  Stroh,  Wayne  Kimball.  Phillip  Pearlstein,  Masai  & Tony 
Saladino,  Penny  Feder,  William  Walmsiey  & Grace  Bentley-Scheck, 

NEW  EAST  END  GALLERY 

432  Commercial  St  487-4745 
Daily  11  am  — 2 pm;  6 pm  — 1 1 pm 
Director:  Bunny  Pearlman 

An  artist  cooperative  representing  established  contemporary  artists  from  New 
York.  Boston  and  Provincetown  in  a variety  of  media  and  style  including 
Arthur  Cohen,  Michael  Costello,  F,  Ronald  Fowler,  Raymond  Keyton,  Bill 
Leech.  Richard  McKown,  Margorie  Portnow,  Mira  Schor,  Resia  Schor,  David 
Vereano  and  Tabitha  Vevers. 

PROVINCETOWN  ART 
ASSOCIATION  & MUSEUM 

460  Commercial  St.  487-1750 
Daily  12  noon  — 4 pm;  7 pm  — 10  pm 
Director:  William  H.  Evaul,  Jr. 

One  of  the  foremost  art  museums  in  the  country  with  a permanent  collec- 
tion of  regional  art  from  the  past  80  years.  Organized  in  1914,  Special  ex- 
hibitions, juried  shows  and  performing  arts  programs  throughout  the  season, 

LONG  POINT  GALLERY 

492  Commercial  St.  487-1795 
Daily  11  am  — 2 pm;  6 pm  — 9 pm 
Director:  Mary  Abell 

Featuring  works  by:  Varujan  Boghosian,  Fritz  Bultman,  Carmen  Cicero,  Sideo 
Fromboluti,  Ed  Giobbi,  Budd  Hopkins,  Leo  Manso,  Robert  Motherwell.  Paul 
Resika,  Judith  Rothschild.  Sidney  Simon,  Nora  Speyer  and  Tony  Vevers, 

RISING  TIDE  GALLERY 

494  Commercial  St.  • Entrance  on  Howland  St. 

Daily  11  am  — 3 pm;  8 pm  — 10  pm 
Grand  opening  July  2nd  featuring  the  following  artists:  Jan  Baltzell,  Vivian 
Bower,  Ethel  Edwards,  Carolyn  Evans,  John  Evans,  Elspeth  Halvorsen, 
Sydney  Hurwitz,  Penny  Jenks,  Mark  Lasaffre,  Peter  Macara,  Knox  Martin, 
Jack  Phillips,  David  Shainberg.  and  James  Lechay 

PROVINCETOWN  GROUP  GALLERY 

286  Bradford  St.  487-0275 
Daily  11  am  — 2 pm;  3 pm  — 5 pm 
Fri.  & Sat.  11  am  — 2 pm;  3 pm  — 8 pm 
Director:  Dyan  Rey 

Representing:  Richard  Baker,  Bill  Barrel!,  Betty  Bodian,  Brian  Bomeisler, 
Polly  Burnell,  Pat  DeGroot,  Salvadore  DelDeo,  Mona  Dukess,  Jim  Forsberg, 
Brenda  Horowitz.  John  Kearney,  Iris  A.  Mathews,  Joan  McD  Miller,  Doug 
Paget.  Rosamond  Tirana.  Nancy  Webb,  Bert  Yarborough, 
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Year 


Asian 


Films 


^ByJ^oan_Leteld  Cohen 

Everyone  knows  lhal  ihe  Japanese 
can  make  marvelous  films  ...  but  this 
year’s  news  is  the  strong  .showing  of  films 
from  China,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and 
Vietnam.  Rellecting  the  enormous  energy 
of  the  Asia-Pacific  rim  and  Us  emerging 
sophistication,  their  films  speak  to  us  clearly 
in  an  international  theatre.  They  e.xpress 
their  unique  views  of  civilization,  mod- 
ernization, love,  violence  and  death. 
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SCENE  FROM  OLD  WELL 


HONG  SEN  AT  WORK 


After  seeing  the  very  moving  Letters 
from  Vietnam,  my  husband,  who  has 
seen  other  fine  American  films  about 
Vietnam,  said  that  if  he  ever  sees  another 
Vietnam  war  film,  it  should  be  made  by  a 
Vietnamese  to  tell  us  their  side  of  the  war. 
The  Abandoned  Field  is  just  that.  Set  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  during  the  “American 
war,”  it  is  the  story  of  a Viet  Cong  guide, 
his  wife  and  their  baby,  who  live  in  a house 
on  stilts  above  the  waterway.  They  lead  a 
sweetly  idyllic  life  in  their  grass  shack, 
hidden  in  the  marsh  foliage,  except  for  the 
times  when  they  must  elude  American 
helicopters.  Shot  in  black  and  white,  with 
minimal  equipment.  The  Abandoned  Field 
has  the  simplicity  of  a Zen  koan.  It  is  a 
deeply  moving  statement  about  life  and 
war,  blaming  no  one,  but  showing  the 
futility  and  danger  of  the  game. 

The  Vietnamese  have  been  at  war 
with  so  many  people  in  the  last  fifty  years 
— the  French,  Americans,  Chinese  and  Kam- 
pucheans that  James  Fallows,  writing  in 
the  Atlantic,  recently  said  that  the  “Ameri- 
can war”  may  loom  larger  in  our  minds 
than  theirs.  Mostly,  they  seem  to  yearn  for 
a reconciliation,  especially  since  the  show- 
ing of  Platoon,  which  acknowledges 
American  guilt  and  dissension  about  the 
war.  Platoon  is  the  only  American  fdm  to 
be  shown  in  Vietnam  since  1975. 

The  Vietnamese  film  industry  began 
in  1953  in  the  jungle,  documenting  the 
fight  against  French  colonial  rule.  An- 
other film  in  this  series  is  a documentary 
The  Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  ( 1954)  made 
in  1964.  Using  some  original  footage  of 
this  historic  battle  mixed  in  with  some  rec- 
reated scenes,  it  demonstrates  how  the  Vi- 
etnamese decisively  defeated  the  superior 
French  forces.  Even  with  the  propaganda 
elements,  it  is  a fascinating  and  worth- 
while film. 

In  a gesture  of  recognition  and  a 
baby  step  towards  reconciliation,  the  Hawaii 
International  Film  Festival  in  November 
1988  premiered  five  Vietnamese  films. 
Their  New  York  debut  at  The  Asia  Society 
is  in  April  1989,  after  which  ten  films  co- 
sponsored by  the  UCLA  Film  Archive  will 
tour  the  U.S.  for  two  years. 

In  1988,  for  the  first  time  ever,  a 


film  from  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
was  featured  at  the  New  York  Film  Festi- 
val. Red  Sorghum  was  the  Festival’s  clos- 
ing film,  and  there  was  also  a Taiwan  entry 
Daughter  of  the  Nile.  These  films  demon- 
strate creativity  on  both  sides  of  the  Tai- 
wan straits.  Although  some  PRC  and 
Taiwan  films  have  been  shown  in  New 
York  in  Chinatown,  The  Asia  Society,  and 
at  universities  and  museums,  the  New  York 
Film  Festival’s  entries  mark  a rite  of  pas- 
sage. 

Red  Sorghum  is  a dynamic  fable 
told  by  a grandchild  about  his  fictional 
grandparents.  The  film  opens  in  his  grand- 
mother’s sedan  chair  where  she,  an  impov- 
erished but  beautiful  peasant,  is  being  carried 
to  an  arranged  marriage  with  a rich  leper. 
Her  ordeal,  which  is  artfully  depicted, 
includes  stem  admonitions  of  proper  be- 
havior, tortuous  teasing  by  the  chair  carri- 
ers, and  an  attempted  robbery  and  rape 
before  she  ever  faces  her  dreaded  betrothed. 
Her  escape  and  love  union  with  the  man 
who  becomes  the  child’s  grandfather  is 
dramatically  set  in  a ripe  sorghum  field. 
The  title  comes  from  the  type  of  liquor 
made  from  sorghum  grain,  which  is  also 
the  family  business.  Although  fast  paced 
and  full  of  earthy  humor.  Red  Sorghum 
does  not  sustain  the  extraordinary  quality 
of  the  opening  sequence,  yet  it  is  action- 
packed  and  visually  rich.  The  narrative 
tone  is  presented  by  a child  believer  who 
digested  the  whole  cloth  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist folk  mythology.  At  the  same  time, 
the  director  signals  the  symbolic  rather 
than  realistic  nature  of  the  events. 

Red  Sorghum  has  caught  the  ro- 
mantic imagination  of  the  public  in  Eu- 
rope and  England,  where  it  has  been  widely 
shown  and  is  a popular  success.  It  is 
among  the  first  Chinese  films  to  win  a 
prize  in  the  West  (the  1988  Berlin  Film 
Festival)  and  to  be  commercially  distrib- 
uted. 

Zhang  Yimou,  the  talented,  young 
director  (39)  of  Red  Sorghum,  is  from  the 
generation  who  missed  their  secondary 
education  during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
Belatedly,  he  studied  cinematography  at 
the  Beijing  Film  Academy,  graduating  in 
1982,  in  a class  called  “the  fifth  genera- 
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tion”  of  filmmakers.  (Chinese  count  the 
first  generation  of  film  makers  from  1902.) 
Zhang  Yimou  had  been  cameraman  for  his 
outstanding  classmate-director  Chen  Kaige 
in  Yellow  Earth  and  The  Big  Parade,  as 
well  as  co-cameraman  and  star  in  Old 
Well,  perhaps  the  three  other  best-known 
recent  PRC  films. 

Zhang  Yimou  gave  a stunning  per- 
formance as  leading  actor  in  Old  Well,  a 
film  about  a difficult  search  for  water  and 
love  in  the  parched,  red  mountains  of 
Western  China.  As  aresult,  Zhang  Yimou’s 
handsomely  rugged  face  has  appeared  in 
every  Chinese  and  Western  movie  maga- 
zine this  year.  Zhang  Yimou  plays  the  role 
of  a strong,  smart  peasant,  the  only  vil- 
lager with  technological  training  in  mod- 
em well  digging.  His  father  insists  that  he 
marry  a rich  widow  instead  of  his  beloved. 
During  the  agonizing  digging  of  a well,  a 
cave-in  traps  the  frustrated  lovers.  They 
assume  this  mud  hole  will  be  their  tomb 
and  a passionate  love  scene  ensues.  Since 
kissing  has  been  hitherto  taboo  in  Chinese 
films,  this  comes  as  quite  a surprise.  Di- 
rector Wu  Tianming,  who  is  the  outspo- 
ken, courageous  Xi’an  Film  Studio  head, 
assures  me  that  “there  will  be  many  more 
long  kisses”  on  the  Chinese  screen. 

An  exceptional  scene  in  Old  Well 
shows  the  angry  confrontation  between 
groups  from  two  villages,  both  of  whom 
claim  ownership  of  a well  that  has  never 
had  water.  Both  villages  mobilize  men, 
armed  with  pitch  forks  and  hoes,  to  en- 
force their  claim.  It  is  classic  in  its  inten- 
sity and  veracity.  The  director’s  deft  hand 
relieves  the  impossible  situation  with  a 
comic  ploy — ^by  retrieving  a stone  inscribed 
with  the  deed  to  the  well  from  a villager’s 
latrine. 

Old  Well  was  featured  with  other 
films  from  China’s  most  creative  Xi’an 
Film  studio  at  Colorado’s  1988  Telluride 
Film  Festival.  Old  Well  and  the  others 
subsequently  toured  coast  to  coast,  includ- 
ing The  Asia  Society  and  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Another  outstand- 
ing 1988  PRC  film  is  King  of  the  Children, 
directed  by  Fifth  Generation  notable,  Chen 
Kaige.  King  of  the  Children  was  the  first 
PRC  film  invited  to  compete  at  Cannes 


and  it  was  also  featured  in  the  1988  Tellu- 
ride Film  Festival  along  with  other  Xi’an 
films.  The  story  of  King  of  the  Children  is 
similar  to  the  biography  of  the  director 
Chen  Kaige,  a teen-ager  sent  to  a remote 
southwestern  Chinese  jungle  outpost  to  do 
labor  and  “learn  from  the  peasants.”  After 
some  years  of  subsistence  farming  he  is 
drafted  to  teach  school  in  a neighboring 
village,  where  he  comes  to  confront  the 
educational  system.  Filled  with  jungle 
scenes  of  singular  beauty,  it  is  a poignant 
film  that  questions  the  larger  notion  of 
civilization,  as  well  as  unsettling  the  heart 
of  Marxism-Leninism-Maoism. 

Daughter  of  the  Nile  was  the  entry 
from  Taiwan  in  the  New  York  Film  Festi- 
val. This  evocative  title  is  taken  from  a 
comic  strip  read  by  the  star  of  the  film, 
Yang  Lin.  She  plays  a sympathetic  and 
appealing  student  who  works  at  a Taipei 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  to  support  her- 
self. Her  brother  is  a thief  and  leads  us  on 
the  fast  track  through  parts  of  Taipei’s 
underworld,  and  her  father  is  a stony  hold- 
out for  old  style  neo-Confucianism.  It  is  a 
film  crafted  in  the  personal,  lyric  style  of 
its  director,  Hou  Hsiao-hsien,  who  looks  at 
the  breakdown  of  the  old  morality  in  a 
society  in  which  money  rules. 

Hou  Hsiao-hsien ’s  autobiographical 
epic  of  growing  up  in  rural  Taiwan,  A Time 
to  Live,  a Time  to  Die,  was  shown  at  the 
New  York  Film  Festival  several  seasons 
ago.  It  was  a harbinger  of  the  talented  new 
generation  of  Chinese  filmmakers. 

In  October,  1988,  Hong  Kong  films 
made  a grand  entry  at  an  Asia  Society 
festival  in  their  honor  and  were  received 
by  the  critics  with  surprise  and  praise. 
Well  beyond  the  kung  fu  stereotypes,  this 
highly  developed  industry  presented  films 
ranging  from  romance  to  comedies  and 
thrillers  set  both  in  historical  and  contem- 
porary life.  The  Hong  Kong  film  industry 
has  suffered  less  than  others  from  audi- 
ence defection  to  TV  and  video  because 
Hong  Kong  theaters  provide  an  escape 
from  intensely  inhabited  quarters  during 
their  very  long,  hot  summer. 

A notable  example  of  Hong  Kong 
film  is  an  adaptation  from  the  Qing  dy- 
nasty stories  “Strange  Tales  from  a Chi- 


nese Studio” — titled  A Ghost  Story. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a remake  of  a Hong  Kong  film 
of  twenty  years  ago  with  the  stereotypical 
handsome,  young  scholar  transformed  into 
a clumsy  but  lovable  traveler,  and  the 
gentle,  beautiful  ghost  proving  playful  and 
sensuous  in  a witty,  earthy  manner.  Highly 
sophisticated  special  effects  provide  an 
uniquely  Chinese  look  at  heaven  and  hell, 
with  Chinese  tortures  reaching  a new  hi- 
larious high. 

Prison  on  Fire  was  written  by  Nam 
Yin,  who  tells  it  from  a life  experience. 
TTie  film  features  the  reigning  Hong  Kong 
superstar — lanky  and  handsome  Chow  Y un- 
fat. It,  like  many  Hong  Kong  films,  shows 
the  underworld  of  gangs  apparently  en- 
demic to  the  modem  urban  landscape, 
including  the  triads,  a Chinese  secret  soci- 
ety that  matches  the  mafia  for  violence. 
These  brilliantly  fast-paced,  action  packed 
films  combine  Hong  Kong’s  explosive 
energy  with  the  newest  technology  and 
special  effects  which  are  the  imprimatur  of 
Hong  Kong  films. 

China,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  all 
ride  the  crest  of  economic  development  in 
the  Asia/Pacific  rim.  Yet,  if  economic  de- 
velopment were  the  principal  fuel  for 
filmmakers,  there  would  be  no  way  to 
explain  Vietnam,  even  though  Communist 
states  like  Vietnam  provide  enough  sup- 
port to  keep  the  industry  alive.  Although 
the  Vietnamese  film  industry  labors  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  such  as  outra- 
geously antiquated  and  limited  equipment 
collected  during  the  five  decades  of  con- 
tinuous war  since  1940,  its  filmmakers  are 
still  able  to  make  world  class  films. 

The  fresh  air  and  articulate  state- 
ments of  these  Asian  films  provide  an 
enormously  rich  addition  to  the  usual 
American  and  European  cinema  diet.  □□ 

Joan  Lehold  Cohen  is  a specialist 
on  Asian  fdm  and  art. 
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Ifs  not  much  fun 
going  to  the  movies  alone  . . . 


By  Anne  Bernays 


It’s  not  much  fun  going  to  the  mov- 
ies alone,  although  I’m  not  sure  why.  It’s 
certainly  not  as  daunting  as  eating  solo  in 
a restaurant.  But  it  seems  somehow  . . . un- 
healthy. It’s  my  opinion  that  the  movies 
have  it  all  over  any  other  form  of  entertain- 
ment— even  live  theater — but  I’d  almost 
rather  sit  side  by  side  at  the  local  duode- 
caplex  with  the  dental  hygienist  known  in 
our  family  as  “The  Nazi”  than  be  flanked 
by  strangers. 

My  need  for  company  at  the  movies 
probably  started  with  my  mother.  I can’t 
remember  ever  having  an  extended  con- 
versation with  her  until  I was  an  adult,  and 
even  then  I told  her  pretty  much  what  I 
thought  she  wanted  to  hear.  My  mother 
was  not  a matey  person.  But  every  so  often 
she  left  the  office  where  she  spent  each  day 
writing  copy  for  my  father,  a practitioner 
of  the  P.R.  trade,  and  took  me  with  her  to 
an  after-school  movie.  On  these  occasions 
we  were  companions  of  the  heart.  Mostly 
we  went  to  the  swank  Plaza  Theater  on 
East  58th  Street,  where  we  sat  in  the  loge 
section  so  she  could  smoke  her  Parlia- 
ments, cigarettes  that  came  in  a hinged 
box  and  were  filtered  by  tiny  wads  of 


surgical  cotton.  As  the  movie  unreeled  we 
were  thinking  the  same  things  at  the  same 
time  for  as  long  as  it  lasted.  We  were  in 
emotional  sync. 

I like  to  think  she  also  used  these 
times  to  let  me  know  she  thought  I was 
okay,  that  it  didn’t  matter  that  I was  flunk- 
ing French  or  wasn’t  as  popular  as  my 
sister  or  cried  a lot.  We  both  loved  the 
movies,  we  both  knew  what  was  impor- 
tant, exciting,  beautiful.  Fred  Astaire  and 
Ginger  Rogers  movies  were  the  first  films 
she  introduced  me  to.  Later  we  saw  Errol 
Flynn  as  Robin  Hood. 

We  saw  Louis  Hayward  in  The  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  a terrifying  drama  of 
sibling  revenge,  and  early  Hitchcock  pic- 
tures, like  Suspicion,  still  one  of  my  all- 
time  favorites  because  the  suspense  works 
so  well  and  you  don’t  know  until  the  final 
scene  if  Cary  Grant  is  actually  trying  to  kill 
his  wife  or  if  she  just  thinks  he  is.  My 
mother  was  crazy  about  Topper  movies 
with  Roland  Young  as  a ghost  and  domes- 
tic comedies  with  Melvyn  Douglas,  who 
delivered  lines  of  genuine  wit  and  grace  - 
- even  as  a young  girl  I could  recognize 
that  the  dialog  in  these  movies  was  high- 
quality  stuff.  I suppose  it’s  sad  that  1 felt 
intimate  with  my  mother  only  in  the  dark 
and  in  silence,  but  there  it  is;  it  could  have 
been  worse. 


For  several  years  my  two  best  friends 
from  school.  Moo-face  Myers  and  Donnie 
Agar,  and  I would  meet  every  Saturday  at 
the  lunch  counter  in  Liggett’s  Drugstore 
where  we  would  eat  egg  salad  or  tuna 
sandwiches  and  chocolate  frappes  and  then 
set  off  for  Loew’s  86th  or  RKO’s  72nd 
Street  and  that  week’s  double  feature — no 
matter  what  was  playing.  Of  course  some 
movies  were  more  exciting  than  others, 
like  The  Seventh  Veil,  an  English  import 
starring  Ann  Todd  in  the  role  of  a pianist 
who  leaves  but  eventually  goes  back  to  a 
disgusting  bully  played  by  James  Mason. 
We  were  happy  for  her;  so  much  for 
incipient  feminism.  We  saw  Mrs.  Miniver 
and  developed  instant  crushes  on  Richard 
Ney,  an  astonishingly  handsome  actor  who 
played  Greer  Garson’s  son  in  the  movie 
and  then  shocked  us  by  marrying  her  in 
real  life — this  was  incest.  We  went  to  murder 
mysteries  like  Double  Indemnity  with 
Barbara  Stanwyck  as  a .sex-pot  and  lots  of 
so-called  “B”  movies,  low  budget  pic- 
tures whose  stories  unfolded  briskly  and 
were  never  boring.  We  watched  in  horror 
as  our  very  own  drama  teacher,  Mildred 
Dunnock  (to  us  she  had  always  been  Mrs. 
Urmy),  playing  an  old  woman  in  a 
wheelchair,  was  pushed  down  a flight  of 
tenement  stairs  by  Richard  Widmark  in 
Kiss  of  Death.  Invariably,  we  agreed  about 
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the  movies  we  saw,  three  adolescent  kiddoes 
responding  with  the  same  uncritical  enthu- 
siasm. 

I can’t  remember  a period  of  my  life 
when  I haven’t  gone  to  the  movies  at  least 
once  every  two  weeks.  Frequently,  during 
the  years  I was  single  and  on  a refined  sort 
of  prowl,  I would  ask  my  date  to  take  me 
to  the  movies  so  I could  see  what  kind  of 
taste  he  had.  If  he  liked  slow,  narcissistic, 
foreign  films — Hiroshima  Mon  Amour  is 
the  most  flagrant  example  of  what  I mean 
— red  flags  went  up,  sirens  went  off.  The 
idea  of  my  investing  even  a tiny  part  of  my 
psyche  in  such  a man  was  as  unthinkable 
as  falling  for  someone  who  preferred  the 
Yankees  to  the  Giants  or  S.  V.  Benet  to 
W.  H.  Auden.  No  thank  you. 

Whenever  my  husband  Justin  and  I 
go  to  the  movies  he  buys  a container  of 
popcorn  (no  butter)  before  we  go  in  and  sit 
down,  even  if  we  just  finished  lunch  fif- 
teen minutes  earlier.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon some  years  back  (we’d  been  married 
at  least  fifteen  years  by  then),  we  drove  to 
a glitzy  suburban  movie  complex  to  see 
The  Deer  Hunter,  a movie  I hated  from  the 
moment  one  of  the  longest  wedding  scenes 
in  the  history  of  the  cinema  began  to  inch 
its  way  across  the  afternoon.  As  the  scene 
shifted  from  a gloomy  coal  town  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  Vietnam  I seem  to  recall  being 


simultaneously  bored  and  terrified,  although 
I know  this  is  impossible  and  can’t  be  true. 
In  any  case,  as  I sat  there  wishing  it  were 
over,  I was  aware  that  Justin  was  stuffing 
popcorn  into  his  mouth  so  fast  it  was 
spilling  onto  his  lap.  And  during  the 
jungle  scene  in  which  some  G.I.s  are  forced 
to  play  Russian  Roulette — close-up  of  re- 
volver at  temple,  finger  on  trigger — J ustin  ’ s 
hand  went  from  container  to  mouth  and 
back  faster  and  faster  until  it  was  moving 
as  rapidly  as  his  jaws.  When  the  predict- 
able happened — there’s  no  point  in  having 
a drawn-out  sequence  of  Russian  Roulette 
without  letting  one  of  the  players  shoot  his 
head  off — I freaked  (even  though  I knew  it 
was  coming)  while  Justin  went  right  on 
feeding  himself.  What  sort  of  man,  I asked 
myself,  eats  popcorn  while  watching  an- 
other man  blow  his  brains  out?  Does  one 
want  to  live  with  such  a person?  Can 
one?  Later,  when  I confronted  him:  “How 
could  you  possibly  do  such  a thing?”  he 
said,  “I  was  nervous.”  Different  strokes. 

Sometimes  I take  advantage  of  Justin  ’ s 
good  nature  and  use  him  in  a way  I’m 
ashamed  of — but  only  when  we’re  at  a 
movie  whose  plot-line  is  too  complicated 
for  my  slow-moving  brain.  Pictures  like 
Three  Days  of  the  Condor,  Gorki  Park, 
The  Ipcress  File  come  to  mind,  as  does 
anything  featuring  a double  or  a triple 


Chose  your  movie  company  carefully 

agent.  Instead  of  keeping  my  confusion  to 
myself  I bug  my  husband,  munching  his 
popcorn  and  trying  to  have  a good  time: 
“Why  is  he  hiding  that  microfilm  in  the 
coffee  tin?”  “Why  didn’t  she  tell  him  she 
knew  all  along  that  he  had  the  plans?” 
“What’s  he  doing  in  that  bath  tub?”  until 
he  tells  me  to  kindly  stop  asking  questions 
and  just  go  with  the  flow.  He  doesn’t  think 
it’s  crucial  to  understand  every  twist  and 
turn  of  plot,  every  motivation,  but  for 
some  reason  1 can’t  seem  to  enjoy  the 
movie  unless  I can  follow  the  story.  I’m 
completely  hopeless  at  any  movie  made 
from  a book  by  John  LeCarre — are  all  the 
other  people  in  the  audience  faking  it  or 
can  they  really  find  their  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth? 

Every  Monday  night  after  dinner, 
when  I leave  the  house  to  rehearse  with  the 
chorus  I sing  in,  Justin  marches  off  to 
Harvard  Square  to  go  to  the  movies  by 
himself.  He  loves  Monday  nights.  It’s  agreed 
he  will  try  to  see  something  1 wouldn’t  be 
caught  dead  at,  such  as  lengthy  epic  yawns 
with  messages:  Reds,  Gandhi,  Cry  Freedom. 
So-called  “realistic”  Vietnam  flicks  like 
Apocalypse  Now,  Platoon,  Full  Metal 
Jacket',  blood-and-gore  extravaganzas  (I 
know  my  limits)  such  as  anything  Godfather 
or  Ramho,  Taxi  Driver.  When  we  meet  up 
again  around  ten  o’clock  and  I say  “How 
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Anne  Bernays 


was  it?”  he  generally  says,  “You  were 
right.”  But  he  keeps  going  anyway;  it 
must  be  a fantastic  relief  for  him  not  to 
have  to  deal  with  a pest  in  the  dark. 

Fortunately , our  taste  for  funny  movies 
coincides.  The  fact  is  it’s  embarrassing  to 
laugh  while  you’re  sitting  alone  in  a thea- 
ter, even  if  everyone  around  you  is  hysteri- 
cal. Besides,  when  Justin  and  1 see  a comedy 
together  I don’t  have  to  give  him  a moment 
of  uneasiness  or  trouble.  We  both  love 
whacko  and  gamey  pictures  like  Blazing 
Saddles — Yiddish-speaking  horse  thieves; 
The  Producers — imagine,  if  you  can,  a 
genuinely  funny  SS  man;  Animal  House — 


pure,  exuberant  bad  taste.  1 can’t  under- 
stand people  who  rate  a movie  only  “okay” 
while  admitting  they  laughed  all  the  way 
through  it.  Have  they  any  idea  how  hard 
it  is  to  make  someone  laugh — reader  or 
audience — and  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  them 
laughing?  1 was  sorry  when  Woody  Allen 
stopped  making  movies  like  Everything 
You  Always  Wanted  to  Know  About  Sex, 
for  he  threw  out  the  can  of  all-spice  and 
got  artsy  and  self-conscious — and  some- 
thing even  worse:  bland.  Our  movie,  the 
one  I plan  to  write  with  Justin,  is  going  to 
be  the  funniest  movie  ever  made.  Nobody 
will  take  us  seriously,  of  course,  for  comedy 


is  ranked  several  notches  lower  than  any- 
thing solemn  or  “meaningful”,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  the  comedy  or  how  hack- 
neyed the  solemn  product.  But  honestly, 
who  wouldn’t  (while  sharing  popcorn  or 
a box  of  Raisinets  and  maybe  even  holding 
hands)  rather  watch  Gene  Wilder  caress  a 
sheep  wearing  a garter  belt  than  some  pale 
woman  leaning  against  a leafless  tree, 
moaning  about  her  lost  identity?  I think  I 
know  which  my  frosty  old  mother  would 
have  chosen.  □□ 

Anne  Bernays’  eighth  novel,  Profes- 
sor Romeo,  will  be  published  in  July  by 
Weidenfeld  & Nicolson. 
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Two  Poems  By  M,  D.  Stein 


TRURO  LOVE 

With  the  cape  socked  in 
and  salt’s  infinite  bitterness 
on  your  lips  like  the  ocean, 
there’s  an  excuse  for  weakness — 
the  need  to  retell  over  cocktails 
stories  of  breakdowns  and  blackmails. 

Somehow  it  always  ends  with  regret. 

How  life  was  ruined  by  a poet,  decades 
back,  who  asked  you,  the  newest  undergrad, 

‘How  much  should  we  pay  the  maid?’ 
when  he  drank  the  language  and  things  got  bad. 
Women  were  sweets  ‘not  to  be  spumed, 
not  to  be  lived  on.’  When  it  ended 
it  was  as  if  you  were  dead. 

But  you  remember  the  words  from  his  mouth, 
old  vermouth  tricks,  his  insomniac  pout. 

Now  it’s  you  with  the  shakes  in  your  hands  and  head. 


TRAWLING 

1 wipe  my  hands  and  cast  the  tip 
ten  years  away,  sinking  it  with  sounds 
of  my  father  and  school  chums 

navigating  a tail-finned  Olds 
to  the  deep  sea  boat 
rented  for  the  early  hours. 

Morning  gullets  slosh  with  beer. 

The  slop-pails  on  deck  slap 
with  flounders  three  hours  out. 

Hooks  flash  like  memories  going  down, 

and  sea-legs  make  everyone  drunk. 
Slickers  keep  the  mist  at  bay 
and  we  throw  only  the  youngest  back. 
When  I trawl  now,  I feel  the  long  days 

and  slow  pull  against  a line 
I cannot  follow  to  the  bottom 
where  the  deepest  past  hides. 


M.D.  Stein  is  a physician  and  writer  who  lives  in  Provi- 
dence with  his  wife  and  new  son.  His  recent  work 
appears  in  The  Quarterly,  Harvard  Magazine,  and 
Southwest  Review. 
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FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS 


^‘Come  Ofiy  KidSy 

Lefs  Put  On  a Show!*^ 


By  Justin  Kaplan 

During  the  early  1980s,  the  most 
popular  new  American  quotation  was 
probably  Andy  Warhol’s  “Everyone  will 
be  world-famous  for  15  minutes.”  Today’s 
hot  quotation,  reliably  attributed  to  Dan 
Cook,  a San  Antonio  sports  writer,  appears 
to  be,  “The  opera  ain’t  over  ’til  the  fat  lady 
sings.”  Instead  of  movie  mogul  Samuel 
Goldwyn  (“Include  me  out”),  it’s  now 
Yogi  Berra  on  whom  free-floating, 
apocryphal  bits  of  inspired  dumbness  (“It’s 
deja  vi4  all  over  again”)  fasten  themselves. 

The  public  opinion  survey  that  ar- 
rived at  these  conclusions  makes  no  claim 
to  being  scientific — I’m  simply  going  by 
my  homework  and  by  letters  and  phone 
calls  received  since  1 took  on  the  job  of 
putting  together  a new  edition  of  Bartlett’s 
Familiar  Quotations.  The  people  out  there 
don’t  seem  quite  so  interested  in  nailing 
down  floating  quotations  of  a different 
sort:  for  example,  Flaubert’s  “Madame 

Bovary,  c’est  moi,”  or  Chekhov’s  advice 
to  dramati.sts  not  to  introduce  a gun  in  Act 
One  unless  someone  gets  shot  in  Act  Three. 

Bartlett  is  the  granddaddy  (and  still 
world  champion)  of  all  the  quotation  books 
that  supply  ideas  and  raw  material  to 
numbed-out  speech-writers,  preachers,  and 


editorial  page  editors.  Many  other  people, 
though,  including  writers  like  me,  have 
been  reading  Bartlett  for  fun  ever  since  we 
were  old  enough  to  hold  a heavy  book  and 
our  grown-up  heads  are  now  stuffed  with 
other  people’s  worlds.  Bartlett  has  been  in 
print,  in  successively  enlarged  editions, 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Little  Brown  brought  out  the  most  recent 
edition,  the  15th,  in  1980.  They’ll  bring 
out  the  new  one  in  1992. 

Editing  a book  of  this  sort  is  giving 
me  so  much  pleasure — and  so  much  less 
pain  than  writing  a book — that  I feel  guilty. 
But  that’s  my  problem.  I’m  hoping  for  a 
quotation  book  that  is  less  kind  and  less 
gentle  than  its  predecessors;  takes  a dim 
view  of  commencement  oratory,  self-evi- 
dent propositions,  muzzy  sentiment,  ex 
cathedra  pronouncements,  withered  flow- 
ers of  poesy,  and  in  general  anything  that 
makes  your  eyes  glaze;  aims  to  be  cosmo- 
politan as  well  as  national  in  its  coverage, 
mandarin  as  well  as  man-in-the-street  in 
its  courses;  welcomes  quotations  from 
popular  culture — sports,  rock  lyrics  (to- 
day’s street  poetry),  radio  and  television, 
and  especially  the  movies. 

The  old  lingua  franca  used  to  be 
made  up  of  tags  from  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
the  classics.  Along  with  volumes  in  The 
World’s  Classics  and  Everyman’s  Library, 


The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  accom- 
panied the  British  soldier  into  World  War 
I.  Armed  Services  Editions  accompanied 
the  American  solider  into  World  War  II. 
The  equivalents  for  the  Vietnam  era  were 
Jimi  Hendrix,  Head  Comix,  and  Mad. 
Today,  even  for  a college  audience,  it’s 
almost  impossible  to  make  even  the  sim- 
plest Biblical  or  classical  reference — to 
Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  for  ex- 
ample, or  Penelope  weaving  and  unweav- 
ing her  web — and  expect  to  be  understood. 
But  you’re  on  safe  ground  with  movie 
quotes. 

The  so-called  decline  in  “cultural 
literacy,”  the  shrinking  public  of  hard- 
core readers,  doesn’t  mean  that  people 
have  stopped  using  quotations.  They 
haven’t.  But  the  quotations  you  now  hear 
most  frequently  tend  to  come  from  other 
than  literary  sources,  and  especially  the 
movies.  People  recognize  and  respond 
readily  to  movie  references,  and  as  a form 
of  short-hand,  which  all  references  funda- 
mentally are,  their  normal  verbal  and 
symbolizing  power  is  enhanced  by  indel- 
ible visual  images;  the  camera  forces  us  to 
accept  its  point  of  view,  the  way  it  edits 
and  frames  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
the  movies  themselves  have  become  what 
literary  critics  call  “intertextual.”  Mov- 
ies more  and  more  rely  on  your  response  to 
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^‘Trust 


everybody. 


but  cut  the  cards.' 


visual,  verbal,  and  dramatic  “quotations” 
from  other  movies.  Anytime  someone 
showers  alone  on  the  screen,  you’re  proba- 
bly thinking  of  Alfred  Hitchcock’s  blood 
bath  at  the  Bates  Motel.  That  was  as 
definitive  in  its  line  as  Hamlet  stalking 
Claudius. 

As  the  career  of  Ronald  Reagan  dem- 
onstrates, you  don’t  necessarily  have  to  be 
a good  actor  or  actress  to  make  a line  of 
dialogue  unforgettable.  But  it  helps.  Think 
of  Marlon  Brando  (“I  could  have  been  a 
contender”),  Lauren  Bacall  (“You  know 
how  to  whistle,  don’t  you  Steve?  You  just 
put  your  lips  together  and  blow”),  Bette 
Davis  (“Faster  your  seatbelts.  It’s  going 
to  be  a bumpy  night”),  Claude  Rains 
(“Round  up  the  usual  suspects”). 

George  Bush  scored  a sort  of  hat 
trick  in  1988  when,  in  a campaign  speech, 
he  declared,  “Here  I stand,  warts  and  all,” 
and  gave  full  credit  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
its  source.  Bush’s  quote  was  zero  percent 
Lincoln,  50  percent  Martin  Luther,  and  50 
percent  Oliver  Cromwell.  Dan  Quayle  has 
served  up  garbled  recollections  of  Bobby 
Knight.  “As  I often  say,”  Ronald  Reagan 
confided  to  a national  television  audience, 
“Trust  everybody,  but  cut  the  cards.” 
This  sounded  good,  gave  the  desired  im- 
pression of  down-to-earth,  shirtsleeve 
shrewdness,  but  was  a clear  steal  from 


Finley  Peter  Dunne’s  barroom  sage,  Mr. 
Dooley.  Nevertheless,  the  great  commu- 
nicator, although  he  may  not  belong  in  a 
class  with  Cicero  and  Demostenese,  has 
used  quotations  and  allusions  at  least  as 
effectively  as  any  public  figure  in  recent 
history. 

During  one  of  their  1980  primary 
debates,  candidate  Ronald  Reagan 
sandbagged  George  Bush  with  an  old  movie 
line,  “I  paid  for  this  microphone.”  But 
when  President  Reagan  drew  on  silver- 
screen  memories  to  become  Dirty  Harry, 
snarling,  “Make  my  day,”  or  George  Gipp 
on  his  deathbed  telling  Knute  Rockne  how 
to  inspire  a team,  or  a grizzled  admiral 
(played  by  Frederic  March  in  The  Bridges 
at  Toko-Ri)  asking  where  he  can  find  other 
brave  men,  he  got  movies  hopelessly 
confused  with  real  life.  And  in  consequence, 
after  having  passed  eight  years  with  him  in 
a popcorn  and  jellybean-induced  stupor, 
we  may  feel  the  Reagan  era  was  just  another 
movie.  Once  at  least,  during  Reagan’s 
time  in  Washington,  the  movies  betrayed 
him.  When  the  press  renamed  his  Strategic 
Defensive  Initiative  “Star  Wars,”  he 
objected  on  the  grounds  that  this  was  serious 
stuff,  not  a George  Lucas  movie.  Until 
then,  he’d  been  having  a good  time,  courtesy 
of  George  lucas,  calling  the  Soviet  Union 
the  “evil  empire.” 


Where’s  the  Rest  of  Me?,  the  ghost 
written  autobiography  Reagan  published 
in  1965,  just  before  he  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  California,  took  its  title  from  a move 
scene  (in  King’s  Row)  that  he  called  “the 
most  challenging  acting  problem  of  my 
career.”  Coming  out  of  the  anesthesia 
after  having  both  his  legs  amputated,  the 
Reagan  character  asks  Anne  Sheridan, 
“Where’s  the  rest  of  me?”  All  in  all, 
given  the  gruesome  circumstances  and  the 
fact  that  this  was  by  and  large  an  unan- 
swerable question,  it  seems  a rather  odd 
choice  for  a title,  but  Reagan  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  He  identified  himself  with  his 
most  famous  line  up  to  then.  He  now 
describes  himself  as  an  “ex-actor”  and  is 
working  on  an  as-yet  untitled  book  of 
memories.  Too  bad  Hollywood  got  there 
first  with  That’ s Entertainment.  □□ 

Justin  Kaplan  is  the  author  of  Mr. 
Clemens  and  Mark  Twain, /or  which  he  re- 
ceived both  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  the 
National  Book  Award,  Lincoln  Steffens,  A 
Biography,  Mark  Twain  and  His  World, 
and  Walt  Whitman;  A Life,  which  also 
received  the  National  Book  Award.  Es- 
says and  reviews  by  Mr.  Kaplan  have 
appeared  in  The  New  York  Times,  New 
Republic,  and  similar  publications. 
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While  Still  an  undergraduate  in  the  Midwest,  Lee  Falk  invented 
Mandrake  the  Magician,  the  first  black  and  white  crime -fighting  team. 
He  created  The  Phantom,  the  first  superhero  in  tights,  within  two  years  of 
graduation.  Falk's  other  consuming  passion  was  theater,  which  he 
indulged  by  owning  and  operating  several  playhouses,  where  he 
often  filled  the  roles  of  producer  and  tor  director. 


Raymond  Elman;  You’ve  written  sev- 
eral plays,  owned  a number  of  theaters, 
and  produced  many  significant  theater 
pieces.  Was  your  theater  life  a whole 
separate  existence  from  your  comic  strip 
world? 

Lee  Falk:  My  ambition  when  I was  a 
young  man  was  to  be  a playwright.  I wrote 
plays  and  acted  while  I was  in  college, 
though  1 was  never  comfortable  on  the 
stage.  When  I went  to  New  York  to  try  and 
sell  Mandrake,  I also  brought  a satire  about 
capital  and  labor,  called  the  Catatonics, 
and  some  short  stories  I’d  written.  I thought 
whatever  sells,  that’s  what  I’ll  do.  Clifford 
Odets,  who  was  about  30  at  the  time,  had 
a hit  play  on  Broadway,  and  I secretly  said 
to  myself  that  I would  have  a hit  play  on 
Broadway  by  the  time  1 was  30 — it  almost 
came  true. 

1 submitted  my  short  stories  to  an  agent. 


a rather  ungracious  young  man,  who  talked 
like  he  had  mashed  potatoes  in  his  mouth 
— very  Eastern  Establishment.  He  said, 
“These  little  midwest  kind  of  stories  are 
very  boring.  I don’t  think  you  should  try  to 
write.”  About  five  years  later  I was  sail- 
ing back  from  Europe  on  the  Isle  de  France. 
By  that  time  I had  two  strips  going,  I had 
started  a theater,  I had  a beautiful  young 
wife,  and  for  a young  man  I was  very 
successful.  The  jerk  who  had  turned  down 
my  “little  midwest  stories”  was  on  the 
boat.  He  said,  “I’m  writing  some  stories, 
I wish  you’d  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
them.”  I read  them.  They  were  terrible — 
I mean  awful. 

RE:  Just  a few  years  after  coming  to  New 
York,  you  started  a summer  theater  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Why 
Cambridge? 

LF:  John  Huntington,  who  eventually 


became  my  partner,  was  a Harvard  graduate, 
and  he  knew  about  a theater  in  Cambridge — 
the  Brattle  Theater.  A little  group  called 
The  Straw  Hat  Theater  played  there,  run 
by  Catherine  Huntington,  who  dropped 
the  Straw  Hat  group  to  run  the  Provincetown 
Theater  Company.  Oddly  enough,  these 
two  Huntingtons  weren’t  related.  His  real 
name  was  Duryea  Huntington  Jones.  He 
changed  his  name  because  the  boys  at 
Harvard  used  to  call  him  “Diarrhea.”  My 
first  wife,  Louise,  also  started  acting  in 
Cambridge,  and  that’s  how  I got  involved 
in  the  whole  Boston  area. 

Another  theater  partner  was  a fellow 
named  Russell  Mahoney.  He  was  one  of 
the  young  editors  of  The  New  Yorker,  and 
a wonderful  short  story  writer.  He  died 
very  young,  but  his  stories  still  appear  in 
anthologies. 

We  started  out  as  professional  theater. 
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and  in  two  weeks  we  were  flat  broke.  So  I 
said.  "Let’s  close  this  silly  play.  I’d  like  to 
do  The  From  Page."  This  was  in  1940. 
We  had  an  actor  named  James  Rennee, 
who  was  a well-known  Broadway  star.  He 
said,  "You  know,  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
play  Walter  Bums.”  So  we  very  quickly 
set  up  and  did  it,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
sensation.  By  pure  chance  The  Front  Page 
had  never  played  Boston  because  the  clos- 
ing line  is:  "The  son-of-a-bitch  stole  my 
watch.”  The  Boston  censors  had  said, 
“You  can’t  say  ‘son-of-a-bitch.’  ” And 
Ben  Hecht  said,  “Well,  then  we  won’t 
play  Boston.”  Another  stroke  of  good 
fortune  was  that  the  model  for  Walter 
Bums  had  become  the  publisher  of  the 
Boston  American.  So  we  got  so  much 
publicity  that  we  became  a big  hit.  That 
launched  us. 

RE:  You  owned  other  theaters  as  well? 
LF:  Yes.  During  the  war  years  I was  in 
Washington,  and  Johnny  ran  the  Brattle 
Theater.  When  I returned  after  the  war,  we 
continued  miming  in  Cambridge,  and  started 
doing  productions  in  the  New  England 
Mutual  Hall  in  Boston  as  well.  TTien  we 
gave  up  Cambridge  because  it  only  had 
400  seats,  while  Mutual  Hall  had  1200 
seats.  I was  directing  most  of  the  shows, 
mnning  back  and  forth  between  Cambr- 
idge and  Boston.  But  then  Cambridge 
couldn’t  carry  its  weight  because  the  pro- 
ductions became  too  expensive.  So  we 
acquired  another  theater  in  Framingham — 
a 2500  seat  theater  at  Shoppers’  World — 
which  was  the  biggest  summer  theater  in 
America.  Marlon  Brando,  Billy  Burke, 
Ezio  Pinza,  the  biggest  stars  played  there. 
RE:  Since  you  were  so  active  in  Boston, 
why  did  you  continue  to  live  in  New  York? 
LF:  I really  didn’t  like  New  England  in 
the  winter.  I used  to  go  to  the  islands  in  the 
winter — we  opened  a winter  theater  in 
Nassau.  But  I liked  Boston  in  the  sum- 
mer— New  York  certainly  wasn’t  attrac- 
tive in  the  summer. 

RE:  Did  you  also  have  your  house  in 
Tmro  then? 

LF:  No,  I didn’t  buy  the  Tmro  house  until 
1960.  So  for  years  I lived  in  Boston  hotels 
— ^justlike  Mandrake. 

RE:  So  far  you’ve  mentioned  theaters  in 


Cambridge,  Boston,  Framingham  and 
Nassau. 

LF:  I had  one  in  Marblehead  too. 

RE:  Was  there  ever  a time  when  all  of  the 
theaters  were  mnning  simultaneously? 
LF:  No.  There  were  always  two  going  in 
the  summer.  Boston  is  the  one  that  always 
ran — that  was  very  successful.  In  fact,  at 
times,  it  was  the  only  professional  theater 
in  Boston  in  the  summer. 

We  had  to  have  big  theaters  because 
we  were  using  big  name  stars  who  de- 
manded big  salaries.  After  a while  I be- 
came bored  with  this  type  of  theater.  During 
those  years  I produced  around  300  plays, 
and  directed  about  100  of  them.  My  first 
season  in  Boston  I directed  18  plays  in  a 
row,  and  did  the  comic  strips  at  the  same 
time.  I also  wrote  plays — I can’t  imagine 
how  I did  all  of  that. 

RE:  It’s  my  understanding  that  you  pro- 
duced the  first  Othello  with  a black  man  in 
the  title  role — in  this  case,  Paul  Robeson. 
LF:  As  far  as  I know  it  was  the  first, 
certainly  in  modem  times.  That  produc- 
tion was  done  in  Cambridge — it  was  fan- 
tastic. 

We  had  Margaret  Webster  as  the  direc- 
tor, who  was  the  first  important  female  di- 
rector and  one  of  the  top  Shakespeare  di- 
rectors in  the  United  States — she  was  the 
daughter  of  Dame  May  Whittey.  The 
Theater  Guild  was  a little  afraid  of  the  idea 
of  a black  man  in  the  title  role.  But  we  had 
Uta  Hagan  as  Desdemona,  and  Jose  Ferrar 
as  lago,  everybody  was  very  young,  and 
we  decided  to  try  it  out  anyway  in  Cambr- 
idge and  Princeton. 

Life  magazine  sent  out  a photographer 
to  document  our  production.  We  got  four 
double-page-spreads  in  Life  of  scenes  from 
the  play.  Robeson  was  not  really  a politi- 
cal figure  then;  he  was  the  top  black  per- 
sonality in  America  as  a concert  artist. 

Peggy  Webster  had  recently  done 
Othello  in  New  York  with  Walter  Huston, 
and  she  was  able  to  get  all  of  the  beautiful 
costumes  from  the  New  York  production 
— all  those  deep  reds.  It  was  a stunning  pro- 
duction. The  critics  in  Boston  talked  about 
our  production  for  years  after. 

RE:  It’s  interesting  to  me  that  you  deny 
that  any  of  your  work  is  politically  moti- 


vated, yet  many  of  your  most  noteworthy- 
endeavors  involve  blacks  in  significant 
roles — Lothar  in  Mandrake,  the  Phantom’s 
most  trustworthy  allies  are  a band  of  Pyg- 
mies, and  the  first  Othello  with  a black  in 
the  title  role.  What  kind  of  mail  did  the 
Othello  production  generate? 

LF:  There  was  more  than  mail.  The  Life 
magazine  spread  included  a picture  of 
Robeson  and  Uta  Hagan  kissing.  And  the 
story  about  a little  theater  in  Cambridge 
gave  the  impression  that  the  production 
was  somehow  connected  to  Harvard.  We 
were  furious  because  we  didn’t  want  Har- 
vard getting  credit  for  our  production,  and 
Johnny  wanted  to  sue  Henry  Luce.  I said, 
“Johnny,  you  can’t  sue  Henry  Luce,  I’ll 
write  a note  to  Life’s  editor.”  So  I wrote  a 
letter  saying  that  Harvard  had  done  many 
wonderful  things  during  its  300  year  his- 
tory, but  one  of  things  it  didn’t  do  was  the 
Margaret  Webster  production  of  Othello — 
“we  dood  it” — which  was  an  expression  at 
the  time.  Life  ran  my  letter,  but  they  also 
ran  other  letters  saying,  “What’s  America 
coming  to  when  Life  runs  a picture  of  a 
black  man  kissing  a white  woman!”  Some 
people  were  furious. 

RE:  In  1950s  America,  that  doesn’t  sur- 
prise me  at  all. 

LF:  At  the  bottom  of  this  column,  after  all 
of  the  hostile  letters,  was  my  letter  saying, 
“We  dood  it.” 

Although  I grew  up  in  St.  Louis  in  a 
segregated  world,  I was  still  surprised  by 
all  of  the  hostility.  I had  been  around  the 
theater  and  jazz  musicians  for  so  long  that 
I had  lost  my  sensitivity  to  racial  differ- 
ences. 

RE:  Another  controversial  figure  you 

worked  with  was  Marlon  Brando — what 
was  your  experience  with  “The  Wild  One.” 
LF : He  played  in  our  production  of  Shaw’s 
The  Arms  of  a Man.  It  was  after  A Streetcar 
Named  Desire.  He  was  a big  star.  Which 
turned  out  to  be  a big  problem  in  our 
production.  Brando  was  playing  his  part  in 
a highly  stylized  manner,  while  his  fellow 
actors  were  being  very  low  key.  They 
hated  him  for  the  contrast.  I thought  he 
was  a great  actor,  while  the  others  were  not 
so  good. 

RE:  Brando  has  a reputation  of  being 
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difficult  and  not  always  nice — did  you  have 
any  problems? 

LF:  1 found  him  hard  to  know — we  didn’t 
become  close.  We  would  all  go  out  to  eat 
afterwards,  and  he  would  sit  at  the  table 
reading  a book.  He  wanted  to  look  like  a 
muscleman,  so  he  was  always  dieting.  He 
would  never  order  anything  at  the  restau- 
rant. Instead  he  would  pick  up  a spoon  and 
eat  from  everyone  else’s  plate.  But  I 
didn’t  have  any  bad  experiences.  I just 
thought  of  him  as  a great  actor. 

RE:  Who  were  some  of  the  other  memo- 
rable actors  that  you  worked  with? 

LF:  I liked  James  Mason  very  much. 

Charlton  Heston,  who  had  just  made  The 
Ten  Commandments,  came  down 
to  Nassau  with  me,  and  I found 
him  to  be  a likable  bright  guy.  I 
didn’t  know  what  his  politics  were 
then.  I remember  Heston  telling 
a classic  actor  career  story.  He 
was  ready  to  quit  the  New  York 
theater,  and  had  taken  a job  at  a 
little  radio  station  in  North  Caro- 
lina, thinking  that  he  would  do 
something  like  that  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  returned  to  New  York 
to  close  his  apartment  and  pick 
up  his  belongings.  A friend  told 
him  that  someone  was  looking 
for  him  to  play  a role  in  one  of 
television’s  early  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. He  took  the  television 
part,  and  it  changed  his  career. 

He  was  the  first  major  actor  to  go 
from  television  to  the  movies. 

I found  him  brilliant.  We  did 
a nice  little  comedy.  Bell,  Book 
and  Candle.  I had  a little  tiny 
stage  in  Nassau,  a two-sided  arena 
theater  with  about  40  seats.  We  always 
had  to  pay  a lot  of  attention  to  blocking  out 
a play  for  this  theater.  In  stock  theater  you 
move  very  fast.  We  only  had  nine  run- 
throughs  from  the  time  the  actors  first 
looked  at  the  script  to  the  time  they  acted 
before  an  audience.  So  the  first  couple  of 
days  we  would  always  spend  a lot  of  time 
blocking  out  the  stage  movements  and 
writing  them  on  the  script.  I noticed  that 
Heston  wasn’t  writing  anything  down 
, though  he  must  have  had  hundreds  of 


moves.  Of  course,  everything  must  be 
choreographed  on  a stage,  otherwise  it  will 
be  complete  chaos.  So  I said,  “Chuck, 
you’ve  got  to  write  down  your  move- 
ments.’’ He  said,  “No,  it’s  all  right.”  I 
couldn’t  argue  with  him.  He  was  a big 
guy,  not  to  mention  my  star.  We  went 
through  two  days  of  blocking  and  he  didn’t 
write  down  a thing.  We  took  the  next  day 
off,  and  when  we  started  the  following  day 
I was  thinking  that  we  were  going  to  have 
to  re-block  the  whole  damn  thing,  which  is 
very  tedious.  Well,  he  got  up  on  the  stage 
and  did  everything  perfect.  1 couldn’t 
believe  it.  I worked  with  hundreds  of 
actors  and  I never  saw  anything  like  that. 


RE:  What  other  adventure  strips  appeared 
in  the  papers  at  the  time  you  created 
Mandrake  the  Magician‘1 
LF:  Not  too  many.  Mandrake  appesired  at 
the  beginning  of  a new  cycle  in  comics, 
which  they  now  refer  to  as  a golden  age.  I 
think  that  the  only  adventure  strip  that 
preceded  Mandrake  was  Tarzan,  which  of 
course  was  adapted  from  the  novels  of 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs.  Maybe  Buck  Ro- 
gers started  a year  or  two  before  me.  But 
the  year  I started.  Flash  Gordon  started. 


Milt  Cannif  started  Terry  & the  Pirates, 
and  the  Hearst  papers  came  out  with  a 
Saturday  tabloid  section  of  comics. 

RE:  You  think  of  yourself  as  a writer,  not 
a visual  artist,  yet  you  chose  a visual 
medium  for  a profession. 

LF:  1 did  study  some  art.  I drew  the  origi- 
nal versions  of  Mandrake.  I drew  a two 
week’s  sample,  I have  enlargements  of  the 
originals  in  my  Truro  house.  I wasn’t  too 
interested  in  drawing,  but  I didn’t  draw 
badly.  Frankly,  Ray,  I just  started  this  as  a 
kick.  I had  no  idea  they’d  buy  it.  1 was 
completely  out  of  this  field.  I was  living  in 
Missouri  and  had  no  idea  who  even  did  this 
kind  of  thing.  There  were  very  few  strips 
in  the  ’30s.  I did  meet  a man 
named  Tuthill,  who  had  a very 
successful  strip  called  the  Bungle 
Family.  A friend  of  mine  worked 
on  the  strip  as  an  assistant,  and  I 
went  to  him  to  find  out  where  I 
might  be  able  to  sell  my  idea  for 
Mandrake.  I knew  that  Tuthill 
had  made  quite  a bit  of  money  out 
of  his  strip.  When  my  friend 
introduced  me  to  Tuthill,  who 
was  an  eccentric  fellow,  the  car- 
toonist said,  “Well  you  go  to  the 
syndicate  and  they’ll  give  you  50 
cents,  and  once  you  get  50  cents” — 
he  talked  like  that.  I think  he  was 
trying  to  discourage  me.  But 
sitting  out  in  front  of  his  big  home 
were  a lot  of  expensive  big  cars, 
and  I figured  you  get  more  than 
50  cents  out  of  it. 

He  finally  told  me  to  look  up 
the  syndicate  addresses  in  the  “red 
book,”  which  I did,  and  I sent 
about  1 0 letters  to  New  Y ork  saying 
that  I had  a comic  strip  idea.  Only  one  syn- 
dicate responded.  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate, the  biggest.  They  sent  back  a form 
letter  signed  by  J.B.  Connolly,  who  was 
the  president,  saying  either  send  us  your 
idea  or  come  and  see  us  when  you  are  in 
New  York.  It  turned  out  Connolly  was  the 
right  hand  man  of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
He  was  head  of  the  whole  Hearst  commu- 
nications empire. 

So  I drove  out  East  with  my  father 
during  my  spring  vacation.  He  was  on  a 


“I  was  in 
the  room  at 
the  time  that 
Mandrake  the 
Magician  was 
created.  There 
was  a mirror  and 
there  was  me.  I 
was  nineteen  with 
a mustache.” 
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buying  trip.  I brought  my  strip  and  called 
up  Mr.  Connolly,  but  was  told  that  he  was 
very  busy.  I said.  “I  came  all  the  way  from 
St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Connolly  said  that  I 
should  come  see  him  when  I was  in  New 
York.”  There  was  quiet  on  the  other  end 
of  the  phone,  then  she  said.  “You  better 
come  right  over,  because  Mr.  Connolly  is 
leaving  in  a couple  of  hours.”  It  turned  out 
that  he  was  going  to  San  Simeon  to  see 
Hearst.  I rushed  over  there.  I didn’t  stop 
to  shave.  1 was  ushered  into  his  office,  and 
I remember  that  he  had  the  aura  of  a great 
man.  He  was  a tall  handsome  Irishmen, 
with  prematurely  white  hair,  walking  up 
and  down  swinging  a gold-handled  cane 
and  dictating  to  two  or  three  secretaries  in 
his  huge  office. 

There  was  no  art 
on  the  walls,  ex- 
cept for  one 
enormous  drawing 
of  Krazy  Kat.  I 
must  say  I was  very 
impressed  by  this. 

He  said, 

“What  have  you 
got  there?”  I 
showed  it  to  him. 

I was  not  a very 
good  artist,  but  my 
idea  was  original. 

Tliat’s  what  hap- 
pens sometimes 
when  someone 
from  outside  of  a 
field  comes  into 
the  field.  He  said, 

“I’ll  show  this  to 
the  Chief  and  let 
you  know.”  I 
didn’t  know  who 
the  Chief  was.  It 
turns  out  that  in 
those  days  William 
Randolph  He2U'st 
picked  all  of  the  comic  strips  himself. 
Comic  strips  were  his  special  baby.  He 
really  created  the  field  of  comic  strip  in 
this  country  back  at  the  tum-of-the-cen- 
tury.  In  the  first  years  that  I was  with  King 
Features,  I would  get  little  notes  from 
Hearst  in  San  Simeon,  telling  me  what  he 


liked  and  didn’t  like.  Here  he  had  this 
huge  empire,  but  he  was  sending  me  notes 
about  comic  strips. 

King  Features  also  asked  me  to  de- 
velop a Sunday  page,  which  I wasn’t  pre- 
pared to  do.  So  I went  to  Phil  Davis,  an 
acquaintance  about  15  years  older  than  I 
was,  and  a commercial  artist  who  did 
covers  for  magazines  like  Colliers.  I asked 
him  if  he  would  help  me  on  Mandrake 
while  I was  still  in  school.  So  we  worked 
together.  Although  he  was  a much  better 
artist  than  I was,  he  wasn’t  so  good  at 
comic  art — the  dry  brush  technique.  It  took 
him  a while  to  get  the  hang  of  it,  but  he 
finally  became  one  of  the  best  at  using  pen 
and  dry  brush. 


Two  years  after  I started  Mandrake, 
the  same  thing  happened  with  The  Phan- 
tom. I drew  the  original  ideas,  and  Ray 
Moore,  who  worked  for  Phil  Davis,  even- 
tually took  over  the  art  work. 

RE:  Did  Mandrake  start  out  with  a black 
side-kick? 


LF:  Yes.  Lothar,  Mandrake’s  side-kick, 
was  the  first  black  in  comic  strips  taken 
seriously.  At  first  he  was  an  African 
prince  who  spoke  in  “pigeon”  English.  In 
a way  he  was  Mandrake’s  body  guard. 
What  I had  in  mind  was  that  Mandrake  the 
mental  giant  and  Lothar  the  physical  giant 
would  make  a great  team.  As  the  years 
progressed  Lothar  began  to  speak  proper 
English,  and  he  moved  from  the  body 
guard’s  room  to  the  guest  room.  This  was 
the  first  black  and  white  crime-fighting 
team  in  any  media.  Of  course,  today  it’s 
commonplace. 

RE:  Maybe  it's  become  commonplace  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  but  Lothar  was  in- 
troduced decades  before  the  Civil  Rights 


Movement  gained  national  prominence. 
Did  King  Features  receive  a lot  of  hate 
mail  because  of  Lothar? 

LF:  Not  really,  because  Lothar  was  not  an 
American,  he  was  an  African  prince. 

RE:  Did  you  think  about  Lothar  from  a 

political  perspective? 


Lee  and  Elizabeth  Falk  with  a replica  of  the  first  Mandrake  panel 
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LF:  No,  I really  didn’t  see  it  in  political 
terms.  I just  liked  the  idea  of  a black  giant 
for  a body  guard  and  friend  to  Mandrake. 
RE:  Mandrake  always  looked  like  a rak- 
ish, debonair,  young  Lee  Falk.  1 assume 
that  was  intentional. 

LF:  I was  in  the  room  at  the  time  that 
Mandrake  was  created,  I was  the  only 
model  available.  There  was  a mirror  and 
there  was  me.  I was  nineteen  with  a 
mustache. 

RE:  Do  you  consider  Mandrake  to  be 
autobiographical? 

LF:  Not  really. 

RE:  My  understanding  is  that  when  you 
become  interested  in  a particular  subject, 
the  subject  ultimately  works  its  way  into 
the  strip. 

LF:  That’s  true  about  both  strips.  During 
the  war  years,  for  example,  they  were  both 
involved  in  what  was  known  as  the  war 
effort.  The  Phantom  was  in  the  jungle 
fighting  Japanese  invaders  and  Mandrake 
went  on  missions  against  the  Nazis.  In 
general  though,  I never  bring  politics  into 
the  strips.  I always  felt  that  politics  belong 
on  the  editorial  page  or  the  front  page. 
Only  a few  people  like  A1  Capp  and  Gary 
Trudeau  have  ever  successfully  married 
comics  and  politics. 

RE:  I was  referring  to  non-political  sub- 
jects. For  example,  I remember  some 
outer-space  adventures  that  appeared  in 
your  strips  shortly  after  you  installed  a 
telescope  on  the  roof-deck  of  your  Truro 
house. 

LF:  Again,  not  really.  I’ve  always  been 
interested  in  science  fiction.  At  that  time 
science  fiction  appeared  in  a magazine 
called  Amazing  Stories,  and  science  fic- 
tion was  a small  cult.  I put  science  fiction 
into  Mandrake  almost  from  the  start.  Sci- 
ence fiction  wasn’t  very  popular  then,  but 
Mandrake  took  off  anyway.  Within  a few 
years  Mandrake  was  all  over  the  world.  It 
was  the  number  one  adventure  strip.  Then 
The  Phantom  came  along  and  knocked 
Mandrake  out  of  the  top  spot. 

RE:  Was  the  Phantom  the  first  costumed 
super  hero? 

LF:  Yes,  he  was  the  very  first.  There  was 
nothing  like  him.  I’ve  often  been  asked 
where  I got  the  idea  for  a masked  man 


wearing  tights  running  through  the  jungle. 
It  doesn’t  seem  very  appropriate,  does  it? 
Tarzan  is  better  dressed  for  a hot  jungle. 

A very  prominent  critic  in  Paris,  who 
teaches  comics  at  the  Sorbonne,  wrote  that 
the  Phantom  wore  the  costume  of  a medie- 
val executioner.  Which  it  was.  However, 
1 never  thought  of  the  Phantom  as  a medie- 
val executioner.  1 thought  of  him  as  a good 

guy- 

RE:  How  do  you  feel  about  people  seeing 
things  in  your  characters  that  are  so  differ- 
ent from  your  intentions? 

LF:  1 find  it  very  interesting.  I’ve  often 
been  asked  where  the  idea  for  the  Phantom 


came  from,  because  the  Phantom  spawned 
a whole  world  of  super  heroes,  some  of 
them  quite  ridiculous.  However,  Super- 
man, who  came  after  the  Phantom,  was 
wonderful.  1 wish  1 had  thought  of  him. 
RE:  Batman  looks  a lot  like  the  Phantom. 
LF:  Batman  is  almost  a copy.  The  Phan- 
tom had  his  Skull  cave.  Batman  has  a 
Batcave,  and  so  forth.  It  was  an  imitation 
that  was  very  successful. 

There  are  only  two  comic  creations 
that  1 really  admire  in  terms  or  originality. 
One  is  Superman.  The  other  is  The  Hulk, 
which  I think  is  a great  idea — Jekyll  and 
(continued  on  page  171} 
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Going  to  Extremes: 
Poets  in  Provincetown 


By  Alison  Doming 


Of  all  the  views  I love  in  Provincetown,  none  holds  its  place 
in  my  imagination  more  serenely  than  the  crest  on  Route  6 from 
which  a returning  traveler  gets  the  first  glimpse  of  town.  The  land 
makes  its  last  graceful  gesture,  winding  down  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  town  rests  in  the  curvature,  gray  shingled  houses  clustered  like 
nestlings.  It  is,  of  course,  an  illusion.  No  place  of  human  habitation 
is  secure,  innocent  or  uncomplicated.  Provincetown’s  fishing  fleet 
is  endangered  by  overfishing  of  its  waters.  The  drinking  water  is 
scarce  and  of  questionable  quality.  The  town  has  no  more  room  for 
its  garbage.  Its  historic  status  as  an  art  colony  is  continually 
challenged  by  commercialism — when  the  prices  go  up,  the  artists 
and  writers  move  out.  And  young  men  are  dying  from  a virus 
which  wears  a disguise  of  long-stemmed  sugars  that  get  through 
the  body’s  usually  masterful  defenses.  Still,  there  is  the  view:  a 
spiral  of  sand,  the  dazzling  bay,  a granite  watchtower,  and  the 
huddle  of  skylit  homes. 

I’ve  argued  with  a poet  friend  about  beauty.  He  swears  we 
no  longer  experience  it  and  that  our  poetry  is  an  answer  to  that 
bleakness.  But  when  he  lived  in  Berkeley,  he’d  regularly  escape 
the  street-crazies  and  the  smog  by  driving  north  to  Point  Reyes — 
California’s  natural  analogue  to  Cape  Cod.  He’d  never  write 
about  natural  beauty  though.  He  was  convinced  that  our  language 
was  so  tainted  by  history  and  advertising  that  a poem  could  no 
longer  pretend  to  represent  anything  but  itself.  I think  it’s  that 
very  abrasion  between  what  we  experience  as  beauty  and  what 
the  culture  tries  to  sell  us  that  makes  us  want  to  write,  makes  us 


fierce  to  demonstrate  our  passion  for  the  truth. 

If  the  spirit  of  a place  has  anything  to  do  with  what  a poet 
makes,  it  must  be  the  intensity  of  light  (two  f-stops  brighter  than 
New  York,  according  to  a local  naturalist)  and  the  extremity  of  the 
geography  which  so  infuse  the  mind  here  and  make  it  more 
reflective.  With  all  that  jazzed-up  light,  the  excitement  of  mole- 
cules, even  the  ordinary  air  says.  Notice  me.  It  makes  the  place 
artful  for  anyone  who  believes  John  Cage’s  maxim  that  the 
function  of  art  is  “to  wake  us  up  to  the  very  life  we’re  living.” 

Three  cures  for  writer’s  block:  walk  the  length  of 

Commercial  Street  at  10  o’clock  on  a clear  February  night  and  see 
who  begins  to  inhabit  your  thoughts;  look  out  any  bayside  window 
at  dawn  and  name  the  pattern  the  wind  makes  on  the  water  that 
day;  drive  to  Herring  Cove  at  sunset  and  study  the  highway  of 
fishskin  gold  that  leads  to  the  west.  Study  it  until  it’s  gone.  Then 
study  the  fishing  boats  working  into  the  dark. 

It’s  hard  to  work  here  and  not  feel  the  place  is  inhabited  by 
literary  predecessors,  beginning  with  Thoreau  who  got  it  right 
when  he  called  the  Cape  “the  bared  and  bended  arm  of  Massachu- 
setts: the  shoulder  at  Buzzard’s  Bay;  the  elbow,  or  crazy-bone,  at 
Cape  Mallebarre;  the  wrist  at  Truro;  and  the  sandy  fist  at  Provin- 
cetown.” Then  Eugene  O’Neill,  Susan  Glaspell,  and  John  Reed  in 
the  days  of  the  Provincetown  Players;  and  later,  John  Dos  Passos, 
Tennessee  Williams.  And  now,  Stanley  Kunitz,  Mary  Oliver, 
Alan  Dugan,  Olga  Broumas,  Roger  Skillings,  and  others.  Their 
words  turn  in  the  mind  like  brilliant  kites.  It  helps  to  have  them 
as  neighbors — to  know  the  work  one  respects,  work  that  guides  one, 
was  made  by  people  who,  like  the  rest  of  us,  go  to  the  post  office, 
work  in  the  garden,  and  slip  on  the  ice. 

And  there  are  the  days — the  weeks,  sometimes  the  tangled 
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months — when  no  work  comes.  Or  when  the  work  yields  nothing, 
the  page  full  of  ink,  blank  as  the  shipless  ocean.  Even  then,  the 
place  has  the  right  answer,  pulling  the  gaze  outward — yes,  there  is 
blankness. 

For  the  10  writers  who  come  to  town  each  fall  for  seven- 
month  fellowships  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  it  is  often  the 
quality  of  time  rather  than  place  that  predominates.  It  may  be  the 
first,  and,  sadly,  the  only  such  span  of  uninterrupted  time  they  will 
have.  It  comes  at  a time  when  they  need  it — most  often  after 
advanced  study  of  writing  but  before  the  publication  of  a first 
book.  It’s  a year  in  which  time  becomes  elastic — the  first  days  with 
no  responsibility  other  than  to  the  page  (or  to  the  daydream  of  the 
page),  longer  than  any  day  imaginable.  No  one  is  looking  over 
your  shoulder  or  waiting  for  a quota  or  assignment.  Yet  there  is 
the  responsibility  of  having  been  chosen.  So  you  work.  By 
springtime,  the  days  may  have  grown  actually  longer,  but 
worktime  is  melting  away.  The  struggle  intensifies  to  find  a form 
that  can  hold  still  the  slippage  of  experience  through  the  mind. 
The  Fellows  are  scrambling  for  tbe  next  slapdash  way  of  living 
that  will  let  them  keep  working.  And,  as  one  told  me,  wondering, 
“Did  I ever  really  live  here?” 

I like  to  think  every  writer  who  spends  time  working  in  a 
place  adds  some  element  to  the  atmosphere  which  makes  it  richer, 
or  creates  a geomagnetic  anomaly  that  makes  it  easier  for  another 
writer  to  sit  still,  look  at  things,  to  reflect  and  figure  out  how  to  get 
it  right.  Not  that  good  work  can’t  be  done  hiking  through  the  rain 
forests  of  Borneo  or  driving  a tractor  in  Indiana.  It  simply  helps, 
as  in  any  act  of  dissent,  to  know  you’re  not  alone. 

And  writing  poetry  is  an  act  of  dissent  in  at  least  three  ways: 
economically,  because  a poet  labors  to  make  a thing  which  will 


never  be  worth  money;  temporally,  because  the  poem  is  an 
argument  with  the  passage  of  time;  and  politically,  because  in  an 
age  that  looks  for  truth  in  aggregate  data,  the  poem  insists  on  the 
passionate  importance  of  the  individual. 

The  poems  I’ve  chosen  here  reflect  several  of  my  biases. 
First,  all  of  the  writers  have  been  associated  with  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center.  I hope  whatever  insularity  that  suggests  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  sense  of  celebration  that  such  a place  exists.  My 
second  bias  is  for  poems  which  surprise  me  either  by  the  boldness 
of  the  project  (as  Jason  Shinder’s  “The  Notebooks  of  Salvador 
Dali”),  the  complications  of  emotion  that  get  named  (as  in  Belle 
Waring’s  “Aftertaste”),  the  juxtaposition  of  world  views  (as  in 
Robert  Lunday’s  “An  Interview  with  Amos  Tutuola”),  or  by  the 
sheer  evidence  of  an  active  intelligence  (preferably  quirky  cuid  in- 
dividualistic) making  some  sense  of  things.  I also  appreciate  the 
architectural  properties  of  these  poems — both  their  shapes  and  the 
elements  that  built  them. 

Octavio  Paz  has  written  that  “faith  in  the  power  of  words  is 
a reminiscence  of  our  most  ancient  beliefs:  nature  is  animate;  each 
object  has  a life  of  its  own;  words,  which  are  the  doubles  of  the 
objective  world,  are  also  animate.”  A poem  takes  that  faith  to  an 
extreme.  I hope  these  poems,  in  their  careful  and  reckless  use  of 
language,  demonstrate  that  belief. 

Alison  Deming  is  Writing  Coordinator  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center.  She  first  came  to  Provincetown  as  a Fellow  in  1984- 
85,  and  was  a Wallace  Stegner  Fellow  at  Stanford  in  1987-88. 
Her  poems  have  appeared  widely  in  journals,  including  Black 
Warrior  Review,  Tendril,  Nimrod,  Denver  Quarterly,  and  Michigan 
Quarterly. 
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OLD  GOLD 

By  W.  S.  Di  Piero 


Maytime  pepperplants  and  geraniums 
on  scabby  balconies.  Socks  and  panties 
clocking  the  breeze.  Everthing’s  open. 
A hurt  peal  breaks  from  a T.V. 
and  sails  down  curbside  . . . 

Then  Indian  summer:  love’s  betrayal, 
earnest,  off-key,  choking  from  one 
high  window.  Someone  else’s  trouble, 
another  season.  I go  walking 
to  want  just  that,  at  all  hours,  faulted 

and  shaky  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  my  foreign  city.  It’s  no  way  home. 
Once  I heard  a nest,  up  there, 
crackle  with  five  voices  at  once 
and  catch  fire. 

The  streets  tonight  are  empty, 
windows  shut  against  snow 
no  one  expected.  It  falls 
like  a blessing  we  can  breathe, 
as  if  it  were  what  heaven  lost. 

My  foot  ploughs  the  new  form, 
skids  on  the  flagstone  ground 
Just  enough  to  pitch  me 
toward  the  place  I sense 
I’d  need  to  fall,  to  be  safe. 


A car  hums  past, 

driver  and  his  girl  smoldering 

in  the  dash  lights.  A streetsweeper 

scythes  her  broom  across  the  snow, 

snagging  wrappers  and  dog  turds. 

The  gypsy  rosebud  girl 

always  pauses  inside  the  tavern  door, 

to  catch  secrets  or  guess 

who  won’t  buy.  We  pause,  too, 

looking  up  from  our  food. 

The  African  with  her  tonight 
whooped  for  the  big  boss,  the  boss  man, 
stomping,  rattling  his  velvet  field 
of  watches,  keychains,  gold  leaf 
Eiffel  Tower  lighters. 

A waiter  grabbed  his  elbow 
and  smiled  him  back  outside. 

He’s  the  one  I’ve  seen, 
or  think  I saw,  moments  ago 
lashed  by  headlights.  They  flayed 

a reckless  smile  from  his  trapped, 
servile  fearlessness 

where  he  squatted  and  picked  the  sun’s 
shattered  goods,  barrettes,  moneyclips, 
half-sunken  in  the  snow. 


W.  S.  Di  Piero  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  poetry,  with 
a new  volume,  The  Dog  Si&x,  forthcoming  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Press.  He  has  also  published  books  of  translations 
of  poetry  by  Leonardo  Sinisgalli  and  Sandro  Penna.  A book  of 
essays.  Memory  and  Enthusiasm,  has  recently  been  published  by 
Princeton  University  Press.  He  teaches  at  Stanford  University 
and  was  a visitor  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  1988. 
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BEDLAM  DANNY 
TALKS  TO  THE  INFIDELS 

By  J.  C.  Ellefson 


All  night  you  walk  the  floor 
stepping  only  on  the  squares, 
then  the  lines — a game 
someone  taught  you.  Who? 
You’ve  forgotten 
everything  except  your  nocturnal 
pacing  in  your  rectangular 
jail.  The  attendant  tries 
ushering  you  to  bed, 
but  you  comer  her,  showing 
your  teeth.  She  nearly  screams 
before  you  say  it  once,  but  that’s 
enough  for  a mute.  “I’m  sad.’’ 


Your  pacing  resumes  in  right 
angled  orbit 
until  the  lights  go  on — 
until  the  crew  is  showered, 
powdered,  and  dressed,  until 
I make  my  entrance,  well-pressed, 
cock-sure  and  sharp.  I breeze 
through  the  metal  doors 
into  your  pile 

of  bricks,  tapping  out  something 
Bee-Bop  with  my  clipboard 
and  pen.  I find  you 
hanging  at  the  usual  roost,  our 
wooden  Indian  in  the  comer 
rocking  on  his  heels.  But  we’re 

trained  to  talk  to  dummies.  I 
profess  it  continually  myself, 
so  in  Beau  Geste  for  the  attending 
staff,  I broach  you  an  inch 
from  your  nose,  hold  your  melon 
head  in  my  hands  and  ask,  “Well  how 
the  hell’s  it  hanging  today,  Danny?’’ 

And  you  come  back  with  pianissimo 
solemnity — your  final  encore 
for  fellow  players  and  captive 
audience  alike.  “Well  today,’’  you  say, 

“I’m  ” J-  C.  Ellefson,  also  a Fellow  this  past  year,  comes  most 

recently  from  Vermont  where  he  worked  as  a blacksmith,  mental 
health  counselor,  and  logger.  His  poems  have  appeared  in 
The  Contemporary  Review,  Rhino,  Crab  Creek,  and  Pivot. 
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AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  AMOS  TUTU  OLA 

By  Robert  Lunday 


“The  Yoruba  have  a belief:  that  we  have 
two  minds.  One  is  good,  and  one  is  bad. 
For  us,  the  mind  is  in  the  stomach,  here. 
You  see,  when  you  are  frightened,  where 
do  you  feel  it?  You  feel  it  here,  in  the 
stomach — right?  So  the  mind  is  there.” 

In  the  Holiday  Inn,  southeast  Houston, 

The  Nigerian  fabulist  rolls  up 

The  cuffs  of  his  pants,  clear  to  the  knee. 

And  squats  over  the  microphone 
As  if  it’s  a campfire,  and  my  questions 
Fit  to  be  roasted.  I ask  about 
Point  of  view,  naive  quest  romance 
As  a pertinent  form  of  writing 
In  modem  African  society. 

And  is  he  perhaps  familiar  with 

TTie  work  of  Joseph  Campbell?  etcetera. 

He  noses  his  way  through  my  inquiries 
As  if  they  were  so  much  foliage. 

He’s  more  interested  in  telling  stories. 

Which  is  only  natural,  since  he  is 

An  author.  Now  and  then  he  touches  me 

In  exclamation,  gesturing 

Eloquently  in  the  body’s 

Language.  And  now  and  then  he  tries 

To  answer  a question,  to  examine 


The  serrated  edge  of  a leaf: 

Polite  curiosity.  My  research 
Says  that  he  is  half-educated. 

That  he  half-believes  the  lurid  visions 
In  his  books,  borrowed  from  folklore 
And  woven  together,  spiked  here  and  there 
With  a sense  of  the  world  electrified. 

Cogged,  blanched,  gunpowdered,  umbrellaed. 
And  otherwise  Europeanized; 

Composed  in  a mutant  English — not 
Pidgin,  or  the  Queen’s  English, 

But  his  own  inimitable 
Speech  from  behind  the  eyes. 

After  the  interview  has  ended 

I put  on  a cassette  of  music 

For  tape-loop  and  electric  guitar 

Played  with  beads,  cello  bow,  copper  bracelet 

And  human  bone — a work  inspired. 

Says  my  friend  the  composer. 

By  the  work  of  him  who  now  submits 
To  it;  and  after  it  has  run  its  course. 

He  says,  sincerely,  holding  my  hand. 

That,  yes!  Indeed,  he  has  heard  these  sounds 
Before,  in  the  forest  of  ghosts.  Then  he 
Rattles  off  some  names  of  spirits 
To  see  if  I recognize  any. 

Which  I do  not;  as  if  the  ghosts 
Of  one  forest  could  shadow  another. 


Robert  Lunday  was  a second-year  Fellow  this  past  year.  H e 
has  also  been  writer-in-residence  at  the  St.  Alban  s School  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  his  poems  have  been  published  in 
Montana  Review,  New  England  Review,  Prairie  Schooner, 
Southern  Poetry  Review,  Southern  Humanities  Review,  and 
elsewhere. 
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TOUCHED 

By  Olga  Broumas 

Cold 

December  nights  I’d  go 

and  lie  down  in  the  shallows 

and  breathe  the  brackish  tide  till  light 

broke  me  from  dream.  Days  I kept  busy 
with  fractured  angels’  client  masquerades. 

One  had  a tumor 
recently  removed,  the  scar 

a zipper  down  his  skull,  his  neck 
a corset  laced  with  suture. 

I held,  and  did  my  tricks,  two 
palms,  ten  fingers,  each  a mouth 

suctioning  off  the  untold  harm 
parsed  with  the  body’s  violent  grief 
at  being  cut.  Later  a woman 
whose  teenage  children  passed  on  in  a crash 

let  me  massage  her  deathmask 

belly  till  the  stretch 

marks  gleamed  again,  pearls 

on  a blushing  rise.  A nurse  of  women  HIV 

positives  in  the  City 
came,  her  strong  young  body  filled 
my  hands.  Fear  grips  her  only 
late  at  night,  at  home,  her  job 

a risk  on  T.V.  It  was  calm,  my  palm 
on  her  belly  and  her  heart 
said  Breathe.  I did.  Her  smile 
could  feed.  Nights  I’d  go  down 

again  and  lie  down  on  the  gritty 
shale  and  breathe  the  earth’s  salt 
tears  till  the  sun 

stole  me  from  sleep  and  when  you 
died  I didn’t 

weep  nor  dream  but  knew  you 
like  a god  breathe  in 
each  healing  we  begin. 

Olga  Broumas,  a member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  Writing 
Committee,  is  a poet,  translator,  and  massage  therapist  in  Provin- 
cetown.  Her  sixth  collection  of  poems,  Perpetua,  is  due  out  this  fall 
from  Copper  Canyon  Press. 
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AFTERTASTE 

By  Belle  Waring 

“It’s  the  combat  zone.”  the  cop  said,  a Portuguese 
fine-doll,  mixed-up  fine,  black  cheeks 
sleek  as  an  aubergine.  1 am  letting  you  know 
what  you  missed.  “South  Station’s  two  miles,” 
he  warned  me.  “Cab’s  reasonable.  Why  walk?” 

Because  reasonable  was  too  high.  Like  you, 

I was  limping  home  with  a prepaid  ticket 
and  change  for  the  paper.  “Globe!”  the  newsboy 
wore  an  armcast  grubby  with  ink.  I gave  him  an  extra 
quarter.  You  missed  dodging  the  shark-faced  men 
who’d  cut  just  to  smell  the  blood.  If  you’d  come 
with  me  I wouldn’t  be  moving 

unescorted  through  these  pisshole  streets, 
eyes  front,  with  the  faith  of  a firewalker, 
while  the  powerglide  car  radios  bunched  up 
throaty  with  pick-up  songs. 

South  Station  smelled  like  stranded  worry, 

gun  metal.  Soon  the  train  was  racing  me 

down  the  coast  like  a rock-and-roll  hit, 

but  instead  of  you,  who’s  next  to  me  is  a college  girl 

leaving  home.  When  the  train  rattled  me  down  to  dream 

your  face  floated  out  of  the  dark  and  the  thrum  of  you 
Jazzed  me  up  like  a champagne  rush. 

In  the  evenings  to  come,  as  you  leave  work, 

I wish  you’d  turn  and  catch  in  the  sky 
a backlit  color  like  roses  splashed 
high  in  a French  cathedral  wall. 

TTiere  will  be  grace,  at  least,  in  that. 

When  we  sat  by  the  fountain  on  our  last  night, 

the  talk  gave  itself  up 

to  the  tremble  between  the  breasts, 

the  quiet  said.  Now 

we  are  feeling  the  same  thought. 

1 thought  maybe  our  shoulders  would  graze. 


THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF  SALVADOR  DALI 

By  Jason  Shinder 

I 

1 pushed  a beautiful,  curly-headed,  little  blond 
playmate  off  into  space  as  I was  helping  him  along  on 
the  tricycle.  Going  over  a bridge  that  had  no  railing, 
and  having  made  sure  no  one  could  see  us,  I shoved  him 
off  a bridge  of  several  meters,  down  on  the  rocks  below. 
Pretending  to  be  heart-broken,  I ran  home  to  get  help. 

He  was  bleeding  profusely.  The  whole  house  was  in  an 
uproar.  I sat  in  my  little  rocking  chair,  rocking  back 
and  forth,  snacking  on  grapes  and  watching  the  feverish 
commotion  of  the  parents,  enjoying  the  peaceful  darkness 
in  my  comer  of  the  sitting  room. 

II 

I love  to  crack  the  skulls  of  little  birds  between  my 
teeth,  bones  that  I can  suck  the  marrow  of.  I regret  only 
that  I haven’t  gotten  to  eat  a famous  turkey,  cooked 
alive. 

III 

I want  to  make  a book  of  color  illustrations  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  men  to  go  to  bed  with  women.  I 
want  to  sign  a contract  to  put  up  with  pain  forever.  I 
want  to  melt  the  heavy  oak  grandfather’s  clock  in  the 
sitting  room,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  closet. 

IV 

I got  down  on  all  fours  and  swung  my  head  left  and 
right  until  it  was  gorged  with  blood  and  1 became 
dizzy.  With  my  eyes  wide  open,  I could  see  a world  that 
was  solid  black,  suddenly  spotted  by  bright  circles  that 
gradually  turned  eggs  fried  sunnyside  down. 


Belle  Waring,  a Fellow  in  1988-89,  is  from  Washington, 
D C.  Her  poems  have  been  published  in  The  George  Mason 
Review  and  Poetry  Miscellany,  and  work  is  forthcoming  in 
American  Poetry  Review. 
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V 

I was  walking  with  my  mother  and  sister  in  the  snow, 
which  I was  experiencing  for  the  first  time.  I floated 
on  a magic  carpet  that  crackled  lightly  under  my  steps. 

Soon  I was  floating  in  a forest,  and  suddenly  I stopped: 
in  the  middle  of  a clearing,  something  was  there  in  the 
snow,  waiting  for  me.  It  was  a plain  tree  pod,  slightly 
split  so  as  to  reveal  the  fuzz  inside.  A single  ray 
of  sun,  sneaking  through  the  clouds,  hit  the  yellowish 
fuzz  like  a tiny  projector  and  brought  it  to  life.  I 
rushed  toward  it,  kneeled  down  and,  with  all  the  care  one 
could  take,  picked  it  up,  a wounded  bird,  and  cupped  it 
to  my  hands.  I brought  my  lips  near  it  and  kissed  it. 

I took  my  handkerchief  and  wrapped  it  up.  I told  my 
sister  and  mother  that  I found  a dwarf  monkey,  and  my 
only  desire  was  to  show  it  to  the  girl  waiting  for  me  by 
the  fountain. 

VI 

I saw  huge  phosphorescent  eggs  like  the  cold 
expressionless  eye  of  a gigantic  animal  with  slightly 
bluish  white  eyeballs. 

VII 

I took  off  my  trousers  and  poured  a sack  of  kernels  on 
myself,  to  form  a big  pile  on  my  belly  and  thighs.  I wallowed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  com,  heated  by  the  burning  sun, 
the  prickling  of  the  kernels  against  my  skin. 


VIII 

1 was  dining  with  Lauri.  At  the  end  of  the  table  were 
champagne  bottles,  and  rare  and  precious  bottles  of  wine. 

I was  at  the  end,  gazing  at  them.  Lauri  was  in  an  armchair, 
reading  the  newspaper.  Suddenly,  the  maid,  going  through 
the  room,  exited  with  a loud  slamming  of  the  door.  One  of 
the  bottles  was  shaken  and  began  to  roll  past  me  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  It  fell  on  the  floor  with  a great 
noise,  a wonderous  ejaculation.  Lauri  looked  up  from  reading 
the  newspaper,  stared  at  me.  Meanwhile  another  bottle, 
and  another,  and  another,  under  the  same  impetus,  started 
to  roll. 

IX 

This  evening  I went  into  the  garden  and  bit  just  once 
into  each  of  the  vegetables  and  fmits:  onion,  beet, 
melon,  plum.  I felt  a little  of  their  juices  run  into 
my  mouth,  through  the  wound  made  by  my  teeth,  and  even 
gnawed  on  the  plum  like  a vampire  drawing  his  strength. 

X 

Lying  on  the  balcony,  I watched  the  foaming  waves  in  the 
sky,  as  they  went  by  through  the  brilliant  light.  Breasts, 
buttocks,  heads,  horses,  elephants,  clocks,  crosses, 
paraded  before  my  eyes.  I was  a witness  to  monstrous 
couplings,  titantic  struggles,  tumults  and  gatherings  of 
crowds.  All  the  phantasmagoria  of  my  childhood  came  back 
to  my  life  at  my  command. 


Jason  S hinder’s  work  recently  appeared  in  the  anthology 
Under  35:  The  New  Generation  of  American  Poets,  edited  by 
Nicholas  Christopher  (Doubleday),  and  in  American  Poetry  Review. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Writing  Committee. 
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Postmodernism 

in 

Provincetown 


By  Christopher  Busa 


Sponsored  jointly  by  Boston’s  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  and  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary Art,  The  BiNational,  an  exchange 
of  recent  art  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  was  a complicated,  elabo- 
rate attempt  to  define  “the  late  80s”  in 
terms  that  could  endure  the  scrutiny  of 
another  nation’s  gaze.  A modest  attempt 
to  replicate  the  cross  cultural  conditions  of 
The  BiNational  was  held  last  fall  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Mu- 
seum. The  BiNational  Symposium  in 
Provincetown,  a spin-off  program  of  the 
international  survey  show,  was  a regional 
forum  for  pursuing  issues  raised  by  the 
exhibitions. 

Well  publicized,  the  Provincetown 
event  attracted  a large  crowd  in  the  late 
hour  of  a long  season.  Perhaps  200  people 
materialized,  filling  chairs  in  a tall-ceilin- 


ged  gallery  peaked  with  skylights,  or  stand- 
ing, their  backs  to  the  surrounding  walls, 
where  paintings  hung  salon  style.  Outside, 
rain  blew  at  a slant.  The  October  streets 
were  largely  deserted.  Many  shops  had 
closed  for  the  season,  their  display  win- 
dows covered  with  old  plywood.  Else- 
where in  post-season  Provincetown,  people 
were  huddled  indoors,  watching  Bush 
campaign  on  television,  fascinated  by  what 
he  meant  when  he  promised  no  new  taxes, 
saying  “Read  my  lips”  by  way  of  clarifi- 
cation. Later,  replayed  on  the  news,  while 
the  camera  swooped  in  for  a close-up  of 
the  candidate’s  face,  I found  myself  watch- 
ing his  lips  and  realizing  I had  never  before 
noticed  the  lips  of  a politician  as  he  actu- 
ally spoke.  His  lips  were  saying,  “Read 
my  mind.” 

After  eight  years  with  an  actor  for 
President,  we  have  come  to  accept  simula- 
tion as  the  medium  of  pervasive  social  life. 
In  its  resemblance  to  reality,  the  simulated 
experience  alludes  to  what  it  does  not 


embody.  It  lives  in  a state  of  dependency 
upon  the  original.  If  it  was  the  task  of 
modernism  to  produce  the  original,  it  is  the 
revenge  of  postmodernism  to  give  identity 
to  the  clone.  As  Marshall  McLuhan  pro- 
phesized  in  Understanding  Media,  we  get 
the  message  through  the  medium,  dis- 
torted by  the  medium,  which  always  ap- 
pears corrupt  and  degrading,  until  it  is 
enshrined  as  art  by  the  next  generation. 
Soon  artists  will  be  running  for  President. 

Postmodernism,  as  a label  for  the 
sensibility  of  the  late  80s,  describes  a 
double  awareness  in  consciousness  that 
has  become  necessary  in  negotiating  eve- 
ryday life.  The  ability  to  decode  the  hid- 
den meaning  in  a poem  has  been  extended 
popularly  into  reading  the  subtext  of  an 
automobile  ad,  reading  the  body  language 
of  a stranger  on  a city  street,  or  reading  the 
moist  lips  of  a presidential  candidate,  vivid 
through  the  magic  of  color  television  and 
stage  make-up.  Most  of  the  art  in  the 
BiNational  reflected  a bias  in  favor  of  such 
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art  that  addressed  issues  in  consumerism, 
simulation  theory,  and  kitsch  taste.  Through 
a sup)erabundance  of  conscious  borrow- 
ing, the  artist’s  subject  is  secured  by  quo- 
tation or  appropriation,  borrowing  rather 
than  “stealing”  in  the  old  fashioned 
modernist  way  T.S.  Eliot  meant  when  he 
said  that  bad  poets  borrow  but  great  poets 
steal.  In  borrowing  what  is  available  in  the 
public  domain,  the  artist  becomes  ethical 
at  the  cost  of  his  originality. 

Selected  were  27  artists  between  the 
ages  of  28  and  38.  All  were  living  and 
working  in  New  York  except  for  four 
California  artists  and  the  Stam  Twins  of 
Boston.  The  exhibition  would  receive  a 
harsh  press,  especially  from  Boston  critics 
such  as  David  Bonetti,  who  questioned 
Boston’s  ability  to  speak  in  “an  independent 
voice  in  current  international  art  discourse.” 
Created  in  tandem  with  an  equivalent, 
“German  Art  of  the  Late  80s,”  the  exchange 
of  these  exhibitions  was  intended  to  provide 
opportunity  for  cross-cultural,  or  bi-national, 
comparison.  Regarding  the  American 
survey,  Bonetti  fairly  complained,  “Little 
is  new  here,  little  is  fresh;  it’s  just  visual 
representations  of  ideas  bandied  about  in 
New  York  art  bars  for  the  past  10  years.” 
At  the  same  time.  The  BiNational  remained 
an  impressive  show  of  interesting  artists, 
consolidating  rather  than  extending  a 
concept  of  the  postmodern.  Writing 
favorably  in  Contemporanea,  Christian 
Leigh  explained,  “These  larger  than  life 
exhibitions — Whitney  Biennials,  Carnegie 
Internationals,  Venice  Biennales,  and  so 
forth — bear  an  uncanny  resemblance  to 
Holly  wood’s  ancient  ritual  of  consumption, 
the  Academy  Awards.  They  all  boil  down 
to  who’s  there  and  who  isn’t.  What  they  do 
well,  aside  from  their  entertainment  value 
and  the  allure  they  hold  for  the  new  art- 
world  gentry,  is  to  act  as  barometers  of 
trends.” 

“Versions  of  Pastoral  in  Some  Re- 
cent American  Art”  is  the  title  of  the 
introductory  essay  by  TTiomas  Crow  in  the 
three-pound  BiNational  catalogue,  which 
also  contains  fa.scinating  interviews  with 
the  artists.  The  quaint  choice  of  the  pas- 
toral as  a mode  for  defining  the  postmod- 
ern is  made  plausible  by  reference  to  the 


more  specialized  meaning  that  the  literary 
theorist  William  Empson  gave  to  the  pas- 
toral. More  than  an  opposition  between 
the  little  world  of  natural  simplicity  and 
the  great  world  of  elaborate  civilization, 
the  pastoral  is  a device  for  an  inversion  of 
sophistication.  The  pastoral,  Empson  said, 
is  a putting  of  the  complex  into  the  simple: 
“1  now  abandon  my  specialized  feelings 
because  I am  trying  to  find  better  ones,  so 
I must  balance  myself  for  a moment  by 
imagining  the  feelings  of  the  simple  per- 
son ...  I must  imagine  his  way  of  feeling 
because  the  refined  thing  must  be  judged 
by  the  fundamental  thing.” 

Prior  to  the  Provincetown  sympo- 
sium, coordinated  locally  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  as  well  as  the  Art  Associa- 
tion, representatives  from  The  BiNational 
made  a preliminary  trip  to  the  Cape,  show- 
ing slides  of  the  work  selected  and  com- 
menting on  the  artists.  These  artists  were 
Ross  Bleckner,  St.  Clair  Cemin,  Con- 
stance DeJong,  Tim  Ebner,  Karen  Finley, 
Robert  Gober,  Peter  Halley,  Connie  Hatch, 
Tishan  Hsu,  Mike  Kelly,  Jeff  Koons,  Tony 
Labat,  Annette  Lemieux,  McDermott  and 
McGough,  Tony  Oursler,  Stephen  Prina, 
Richard  Prince,  Tim  Rollins  and  K.O.S., 
Loma  Simpson,  Doug  and  Mike  Stam, 
Haim  Steinbach,  Phillip  Taafee,  Meyer 
Vaisman,  Meg  Webster,  James  Welling 
and  Christopher  Wool.  Agreeing  with 
Trevor  Fairbrother,  one  of  three  talented 
curators  of  the  exhibition,  that  “a  lot  of 
this  work  is  about  good  and  bad  taste,”  the 
Provincetown  community  invited  four 
BiNational  artists,  McDermott  and 
McGough,  Loma  Simpson  and  Meg 
Webster,  to  participate  in  a dialogue  with 
three  Provincetown  artists,  Jay  Critchley, 
Jim  Peters,  and  Anna  Poor. 

Precisely  because  of  its  colonial  status, 
Provincetown  was  selected  as  a site  for 
this  symposium.  A dour  Welsh  artist,  Paul 
Bowen,  now  a year-round  resident  of  Provin- 
cetown, made  a drawing  of  the  evening  as 
he  saw  it:  Like  a monument  on  a grave, 
Provincetown ’s  Pilgrim  Monument,  the 
world’s  tallest  freestanding  granite  struc- 
ture, sits  diminutive  on  a mountain  of 
skulls.  He  said  he  made  the  drawing 
instead  of  standing  at  the  door  and  handing 


out  raisins  to  people  as  they  passed.  Why? 
“I  don’t  know  why,”  he  said.  “It  just 
came  to  me,  I guess  because  raisins  are 
shriveled  things.”  Raisins,  he  explained, 
reminded  him  of  the  black  eye  sockets  in 
skulls.  More  moderate  in  her  reaction,  the 
president  of  the  Art  Association,  Anne 
Lord,  was  intrigued  by  the  work  without 
being  attracted  to  it.  She  said  that  it  was 
“urban  and  consumer  oriented”  while 
“the  art  here  reflects  the  outdoor  environ- 
ment.” Provincetown  is  a two-seasoned 
urban  village,  governed  by  a participatory 
democracy  through  traditional  New  Eng- 
land town  meetings,  in  which  the  audi- 
ence actively  governs.  All  the  while  it  re- 
mains situated  50  miles  out  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, surrounded  on  three  sides  by  glittering 
water,  reflecting  light  so  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  refracted  with  a hallucinatory 
clarity.  Meanwhile,  not  far  from  the  beach 
where  Thoreau  left  his  footprints  and  later 
wrote,  “A  man  may  stand  there  and  put  all 
America  behind  him,”  patches  of  stunted 
pine  emerge  heroically  out  of  the  bald 
domes  of  sand  dunes  that,  moving  to  the 
will  of  the  prevailing  wind,  are  burying 
the  trees  alive.  Perhaps  imperfectly,  Provin- 
cetown partakes  of  the  pastoral. 

fter  Paul  Resika  introduced 
the  artists,  reminding  the 
audience  that  Matisse  said 
every  artist  should  have  his 
tongue  cut  out,  the  artists  agreed  to  discuss 
why  they  lived  where  they  lived,  why  they 
chose  some  of  the  content  of  their  work, 
whether  the  audience  played  a role  in  their 
art,  whether  their  art  was  another  item  on 
the  commodity  market,  and  whether  am- 
bitions for  sexual  or  political  reform  played 
a role  in  their  work.  To  them,  these  were 
the  topics  that  seemed  worth  making  choices 
about. 

Doubtless,  one  feature  of  postmod- 
ernism is  its  intense  pluralism,  which  is 
responsible  for  elevating  the  importance 
of  performance  art,  photography,  concep- 
tual art,  and  art  that  employs  words  or  text. 
Painting  is  no  longer  the  dominant  me- 
dium of  the  leading  artists,  but  one  of 
many.  On  the  Provincetown  panel,  only 
Jim  Peters  and  the  team  of  McDermott  and 
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McGough  were  painters.  In  view  of  this 
variety  of  mediums  competing  for  a cen- 
ter, the  panel’s  moderator,  Barbara  Baker, 
asked  if  artists  were  not  themselves  agents 
of  change,  changing  the  way  for  the  public 
to  think  or  feel. 

Jay  Critchley  said,  “I  think  this  is- 
sue is  changing  our  idea  of  what  art  is  all 
about  in  this  century.  When  I started  doing 
my  performances,  for  the  first  five  years 
people  laughed  at  my  work.  That  was  all 
right.  I came  through  the  back  door.” 

Jim  Peters  said,  “Somehow  it  is 
very  difficult  to  paint  about  specific  politi- 
cal situations.  People  do  do  it. 

Golub  does.  But  Picasso  once 
said,  when  there  was  pressure  on 
artists  to  paint  Communist  pic- 
tures, ‘Find  painters  who  are  Com- 
munist and  have  them  paint  paint- 
ings.’ ” 

Anna  Poor  said,  “I  think 
artists  are  extremely  powerful. 

They  have  been  throughout  his- 
tory. They  have  a social  respon- 
sibility to  do  something  with  that 
power.” 

Critchley,  Peters,  and  Poor 
each  shared  strong  social  con- 
cerns. But  so  did  the  visiting 
artists. 

Loma  Simpson  remarked, 

“I  think  showing  in  galleries  and 
museums  is  elitist.  Your  audience  is  very 
select.  I once  did  a piece  on  billboards 
around  Times  Square.” 

Meg  Webster  suggested  at  more 
length,  “I  see  two  ways  that  art  may  at- 
tempt to  make  a change.  One  is  by  its 
content.  The  other  way  is  through  the 
formal  aspect  of  presenting  a visual  ob- 
ject, which  changes  vision  by  how  it  ap- 
pears. In  this  century,  art  became  abstract. 
It  talked  about  how  man  looked  at  things 
outside  of  use.  An  artist  can  either  talk 
about  something  directly,  or  make  an  ob- 
ject that  changes  perception.  The  content 
of  a formal  object  is  too  subtle  a way  to 
express  oneself.  Right  now,  we  are  scream- 
ing out:  we  are  polluting  ourselves,  poi- 
soning ourselves.  We  all  feel  very  con- 
cerned. If  there  were  a safer  environment, 
we  might  be  thinking  about  abstractions. 


about  dealing  with  vision  or  plastic  i.ssues. 
It’s  just  that  right  now,  we’re  not  safe. 
Someone’s  got  a button  with  megatons  of 
nuclear  energy.  When  we  are  safer,  the 
time  will  reverse  itself” 

Over  the  course  of  two  and  a half 
hours,  the  liveliest  moment  occurred  shortly 
after  David  McDermott  made  a stirring 
political  speech  about  the  artist  as  an  agent 
of  change:  “I  think  somebody  has  to  rule 
the  world.  It  might  as  well  be  the  artist. 
When  artists  realize  that  the  imaginative 
facility  is  the  most  powerful  facility  on  the 
earth,  and  when  they  believe  in  that  facil- 


ity, they  will  rule.  As  long  as  they  think  of 
themselves  as  failures,  decadent  types,  as 
long  as  they  look  at  the  military  and  politi- 
cal people  as  the  power,  then  they  will 
never  take  over  the  world.  In  terms  of 
class,  race,  religion,  intellect,  artists  are 
perfect  to  rule  the  world.  They  would  be 
perfect  to  decide  what  the  world  should 
do.  They  are  a very  good  check  and 
balance  on  each  other.  Also,  they  are 
tolerant  of  sexual  perversions,  which  is 
unusual.  People  that  tolerate  race  do  not 
necessarily  tolerate  odd  sexual  interests.  I 
think  artists  should  rule  the  earth.  They 
are  the  most  inventive  people.  Today,  the 
military  people  are  using  all  the  art  ideas 
from  50  years  ago.  In  50  years  the  politi- 
cians will  be  using  the  ideas  we  have  now. 
Now  is  the  time  for  artists  to  take  over  the 
world.  We  could  do  it  through  Hollywood 


and  parties.” 

cDermott,  like  McGough, 
dresses  in  well-bred  Victo- 
rian clothes.  That  night  he 
wore  a velveteen  coat  with  a 
high  collar.  His  old-fashioned  tie  was 
pinned  with  an  antique  onyx  stud.  His  hair 
was  parted  in  the  middle.  He  wore  silk 
stockings  and  velvet  knee  breeches. 
Somewhat  in  the  boyish  manner  of  Pee 
Wee  Herman,  McDermott’s  suit  seemed 
one  size  too  small.  Shortly  after  he  deliv- 
ered his  magnificent  speech,  a woman 
stood  up  from  the  audience,  asking  ear- 
nestly, “David  said  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  things  on  earth 
is  the  artist’s  imagination.  I 
wondered  what  he  thought  about 
the  universe?” 

McDermott  repeated  the 
question,  “You  want  me  to  tell 
you  about  what  I think  of  the 
universe?”  While  the  audience 
broke  into  laughter,  the  modera- 
tor, a director  of  the  regional  arts 
lottery  council  in  Cambridge,  said 
she  would  give  McDermott  three 
minutes  to  reply.  McDermott 
stood  up  slowly  from  the  sitting 
panel  and  began  singing  that  old 
favorite,  “Imagination,”  seem- 
ingly making  up  the  words  as  he 
went  along: 

My  imagination,  your  imagination, 

Our  imagination. 

Makes  this  world  sublime 

Still  singing,  he  strolled  behind  his 
fellow  panelists,  spreading  his  arms  as  he 
carried  his  voice  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
falsetto.  He  sang  several  more  verses  and 
concluded  with  a bow: 

People  stop  and  tell  me  their 
marvelous  schemes. 

They  wont  tell  us  if  they  knew  my 
dreams. 

Nothing  will  he  beside  us 

Though  the  shadows  hide  us 

McDermott  and  McGough  are  self- 
styled  as  a duo  whose  individuality  is 


“I  think 
somebody  has 
to  rule  the  world. 
It  might  as  well 
be  the  artist.” 

— David  McDermott 
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hidden  in  the  shadows  of  their 
art.  Each  painting  is  jointly 
signed,  sometimes  in  tlorid  19th 
centuiy  script,  "Mssrs.  McDer- 
mott and  McGough,"  as  if  they 
were  an  anachronistic  pair  of 
society  painters.  The  contri- 
bution of  each  artist  is  ob- 
scure. McGough  said  that 
sometimes  he  w ould  put  dow  n 
an  idea,  sometimes  McDer- 
mott would.  One  painting, 

"Time  Reverse  Spiral,”  in 
w hich  the  graphic  image  of  a 
spiral  was  taken  from  a futur- 
ist film  of  1917,  refers  back  to 
the  19th  century.  Peter,  ac- 
cording to  David,  “blocked  it 
out  on  a canvas,  but  it  looked  like  a mini- 
mal geometric  painting.  He  asked  me 
what  I thought  would  be  a good  idea  and  he 
came  up  with  the  concept  of  time  going 
backwards,  so  that  when  you  reach  the 
year  2000,  the  next  year  is  1999.  We  go 
back  from  there.  We  go  backwards.  Life 
has  always  gone  forward,  but  it  would  be 
truly  modem  to  go  backwards.” 

McDermott  said  that  they  never  give 
up  on  a painting.  “We  eventually  finish 
all  works  that  get  started,  be- 
cause we  want  these  paintings 
to  sell.  We  feel  that,  once  they 
sell,  there  finished.  If  they 
don’t  sell,  they  come  back  to 
the  studio.  We  keep  looking 
at  them.  We  add  something. 

The  collectors  finish  our  work 
for  us.  At  first  when  collectors 
came,  we'd  say  this  isn't  fin- 
ished or  that  is  almost  fin- 
ished, and  we  want  to  work  on 
it  some  more..  They  would 
leave  without  buying  anything. 

So  we  decided,  everything  is 
finished.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised at  what  they  buy.” 

Choosing  to  live  with- 
out electricity,  McDermott  and 
McGough  eat  most  of  their 
meals  in  restaurants.  As  vege- 
tarians, they  share  the  opinion 
of  William  Blake  that  all 
wholesome  food  is  caught 


McDermott  sings 

without  a net  or  a trap.  Their  values  are 
quaintly  idealistic,  yet  radical.  They  wish 
women  would  cease  to  be  baby  machines 
and  go  instead  into  government.  They 
wish  that  all  men  would  preach  brotherly 
love  while  practicing  sexual  love.  They 
wish  the  past  could  be  changed,  so  they 
cull  dated  images  from  old  magazines  and 
repaint  them  in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  a 
foreknowledge  of  the  future.  Desires  that 
are  conventionally  taboo  are  presented  as 


being  fulfilled  in  the  past, 
thereby  “legitimizing  them,” 
as  McDermott  put  it.  Another 
painting,  of  naked  boys,  “Rub 
a Dub  Dub,  Three  Boys  in  a 
Tub,”  is  taken  from  a 1936 
Bon  Ami  advertisement  in  Red- 
book.  “It  was  an  advertise- 
ment we  thought  was  sublimi- 
nal,” McGough  said  of  the  in- 
nocent family  bath,  which  was 
wholesome  in  the  manner  of 
Norman  Rockwell  Americana. 

“The  painting  is  directly 
copied  from  it,  except  that  the 
young  boy  and  the  man  were 
clothed.  We  thought  it  was  a 
very  erotic  advertisement  and  we  just 
showed  it  for  what  it  was.” 

By  way  of  introduction,  each  of  the 
artists  showed  slides  of  their  work.  Loma 
Simpson  uses  a combination  of  photogra- 
phy accompanied  with  an  emblematic  text, 
usually  presented  in  a series.  Simpson 
pursued  documentary  photography  in  New 
York  before  moving  to  California  to  study 
film  in  graduate  school.  One  of  only  three 
black  students  in  the  entire  graduate  pro- 
gram, she  found  collaboration  difficult, 
realizing  that  “a  lot  of  my 
material  is  ‘black.’  ” Her 
photographs  show  only  por- 
tions of  people,  a gesture  or  a 
detail,  but  never  the  face.  Par- 
ticularly from  documentary 
photography,  she  learned  that 
there  is  a “silent  agreement” 
between  the  photographer  and 
the  viewer  about  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  a work:  “The 
viewer  wants  so  much  to  see  a 
face  to  read  the  look  in  the 
eyes  or  the  expression  on  the 
mouth.  I want  viewers  to  real- 
ize that  that  is  one  of  the  mecha- 
nisms which  they  use  to  read  a 
photograph.  Ifthey  think, ‘How 
am  I supposed  to  read  this  if  I 
don’t  see  the  face?’  they  may 
realize  that  they  are  making  a 
cultural  reading,  learned  over 
the  years,  and  perhaps  they 
will  see  that  it  is  not  a given.” 


THE  ADVENT— 1923, 1987 
McDermott  & McGough 
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Shy,  polite,  quietly  and  briefly 
articulate,  Simpson  always  accompanies 
her  photographs  with  a brief  text  or  word 
plaque.  As  the  photographs  record  glimpses, 
the  text  traps  seemingly  stray  language. 
Sometimes  this  stray  language  is  evocative 
and  fragmentary,  a sampling  of  voices 
obtained  from  an  ongoing  and  fuller  story, 
which  is  implied  but  not  given.  In  other  of 
Simpson’s  serial  pieces,  she  will  analyze 
categories  of  cliches,  the  cliche  or  stereotyp>e 
itself  being  weakly  descriptive  even  as  it 
manifests  its  blind 
organizational  power.  Beneath 
the  image  of  a black  man 
wearing  a white  T-shirt, 
standing  out  of  frame,  exposing 
a glimpse  of  his  hands  on  his 
hips,  Simpson  writes: 

Cecile  with  hands  on 
hips  got  angry  & told  him 
about  himself  in  the 
kitchen 

he  stood  by  the 
refrigerator 

Providing  clues  on  how 
to  “read”  each  other,  word 
and  photograph  collaborate  to 
achieve  a resonance  neither 
has  by  itself.  The  moderator 
observed  that  Simpson’s  work 
was  very  cool  and  quiet,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  it  implied  an 
impassioned  response. 

Simpson  said,  “The  photo- 
graphs might  be  taken  as  a set 
of  very  defensive,  very  mas- 
culine poses,  as,  for  instance 
in  the  first  one,  in  which  a man 
is  seen  from  his  back  with  his 
hands  on  his  hips.  If  a cop 
were  to  look  at  this,  he  might  see  a black 
man  who  is  assumed  dangerous,  a suspect 
and  a threat.  Without  even  seeing  his  face, 
anyone,  white  or  black,  might  imagine  it  to 
be  a confrontation  or  defiant  pose.” 

Another  work  examines  what  we 
can  learn  from  the  back  of  somebody’s 
head,  when  that  head  is  a black  woman, 
shown  from  the  neck  up,  wearing  ten 


different  hair  styles  in  ten  separate  frames. 
We  know  the  woman,  not  by  her  face,  but 
by  the  style  of  her  hair,  done  now  with 
bows,  now  with  braids,  now  spiky.  Attached 
to  each  image  is  a label,  or  a cliche,  drawn 
from  fashion  magazines:  “Long  and  Silky,” 
“Country  Fresh,”  “Magnetic.”  Here  her 
language  is  effective  precisely  in  the  degree 
it  fails  to  be  descriptive.  As  ads  are  not 
read  for  conscious  consumption,  so  her 
work  exploits  the  way  we  unconsciously 
read  images,  exposing  our  hidden 


GESTURES  / REENACTMENTS,  1985 
LORNA  SIMPSON 

assumptions  to  ourselves.  Implicated  in 
the  process  of  understanding,  the  audience, 
as  a perspective  of  viewing,  takes  on  a 
structural  position  in  the  work  itself.  The 
audience,  positioned  within  the  work, 
therefore  has  its  own  active  voice.  This 
amounts  to  a new  orality,  an  implicit  social 
dialogue,  which  is  perhaps  the  essence  of 
postmodernism,  just  as  subjectivity  was 


perhaps  the  essence  of  modernism. 

Meg  Webster’s  dirty  blond  hair  is 
beautifully  brushed  and  falls  simply  to  her 
shoulders.  When  she  arrived  in  Province- 
town  the  day  before  she  would  appear  on 
the  panel,  after  driving  in  from  New  York, 
she  had  culture  shock,  she  said,  from  the 
small  scale.  A city  artist  who  uses  raw 
earth  as  her  medium,  Webster  creates 
minimal  and  geometric  forms,  not  unre- 
lated to  the  very  parabolic  dunes  she  passed 
while  entering  Provincetown.  Her  materi- 
als are  sand,  earth,  water,  and 
.seeds.  After  finishing  an  MFA 
at  Yale,  with  a thesis  exhibit  in 
which  grass  grew  out  of  mounds 
of  earth,  kept  alive  with  spe- 
cial gallery  lighting,  she  be- 
gan shaping  loose  materials. 
Packed  earth,  she  realized,  was 
both  organic  and  geometric. 
Using  a brush,  she  shaped  a 
large  cone  of  fine  sand,  learn- 
ing to  work  the  surface  so  that 
it  became  integrated. 

In  the  gallery,  the  geo- 
metric purity  of  her  minimal 
shapes  tend  to  decay  slightly, 
as  grass  grows,  the  sand 
crumbles  in  small  patches,  or 
a bed  of  moss  begins  to  sink  in 
the  center.  The  outdoors,  trans- 
lated indoors,  takes  on  an  as- 
pect of  the  intimate  and  the 
miniature.  Also  producing 
work  intended  for  the  outdoors 
alone,  such  as  a large  field,  she 
has  encircled  modest  spaces 
with  thick  earth  walls,  entered 
through  a narrow  slot,  up  a 
steep  ladder,  or  down  a ramp 
beneath  the  ground.  Inside,  in 
the  insulated,  sound  absorbing 
warmth  of  living  earth,  rough 
textured  and  sweet  smelling,  she  obliges 
one  to  get  acquainted  with  intimacy.  As  in 
a type  of  garden,  ceremoniously,  the  dense 
space  contains  a bed,  a bench,  or  rock  seats 
where  two  can  sit  knee  to  knee,  listening  to 
each  other  breathe.  “I  think  1 drag  dirt  and 
plants  and  deal  with  growing  because  1 
live  in  New  York,  where  these  are  so  miss- 
ing,” she  said.  “One  day  1 brought  ani- 
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mals  into  the  gallery,  a strange  and  won- 
derful event.  The  city  seemed  so  artifi- 
cial.” 

The  question  of  where  one  chooses 
to  live  was  one  of  several  issues  the  panel- 
ists addressed.  The  moderator,  who  her- 
self lived  for  several  summers  in  a shack 
on  the  dunes,  asked  the  artists  if  they 
wanted  to  live  in  the  center  of  the  art  world 
or  in  an  isolated  place.  Peters  said,  “As  in 
any  place  there  is  the  immediate  space  of 
your  studio,  then  there  is  the  larger  envi- 
ronment around  you.  Every  square  inch  of 
Provincetown  is  so  compacted.  Every 


Peters  says  is  “the  real  hero  of  my 
paintings.”  She  is  the  center  of  an  evolving 
narrative  concerning  male/female 
relationships.  In  Peters’  view,  a relationship 
involves  a past,  present,  and  future.  Scenes 
from  these  temporal  moments  are  tucked 
into  various  rooms  in  the  painting, 
sometimes  into  ducts,  holes  or  vents.  The 
man  urinating  in  the  bathroom  may  be  the 
same  man  making  love  on  the  bed. 

Peters  points  to  film  for  suggesting 
temporal  devices  that  a painter  may  learn 
from:  “In  Renais’  Last  Year  at  Marienbad 
people  would  start  one  sentence  in  one  set 
of  clothes  and  finish  it  in  another  set  of 


itself  in  the  work.  Like  memory,  these 
temporal  dislocations  can  be  untidy,  and 
figures  who  have  shifted  positions  while 
Peters  has  painted  their  story  appear  half 
buried  in  the  paint.  The  trace  of  time 
passing,  these  ghosts  remain  as  evidence 
that  a story  has  happened,  which  is  now 
obscured. 

Peters  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  where  he  took 
courses  in  theoretical  physics  and  shied 
away  from  the  weapons  courses.  Winning 
an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fellow- 
ship, he  took  a leave  of  absence  from  the 
Navy  and  attended  MIT,  receiving  a mas- 


EARTH  BED 


MEG  WEBSTER 


little  lawn  has  a private  place  where  some- 
body puts  their  chair  in  the  summer.  When 
someone  in  Provincetown  has  another  kid, 
they  throw  another  room  on  the  back  of  the 
house  and  run  a pipe  and  a cord  out  the 
wall.  TTiat’s  the  extra  room.  All  my 
paintings  are  made  like  that.” 

Many  people  find  a raw  elegance  in 
Jim  Peters’  paintings.  Cosmetically,  they 
can  appear  crude  and  muddy,  often  depicting 
seedy  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  and  kitchens. 
At  one  with  this  atmosphere,  like  its  angel, 
is  the  figure  of  an  undressed  woman,  whom 


clothes.  In  film,  or  in  reading  a book,  the 
past  is  what  has  past,  temporally.  But  in 
painting,  you  don’t  lose  the  past.  It  re- 
mains available.”  Especially  fluent  with 
creating  painterly  volumes,  Peters  abruptly 
changes  scale  and  skewers  one  plane  with 
another.  In  addition,  he  incorporates  three 
dimensional  elements,  such  as  a pane  of 
glass  placed  in  a painted  window,  or  a real 
stove  pipe  emitting  painted  smoke.  At 
other  times  he  will  take  a photograph  of  a 
person  standing  in  front  of  one  of  his 
paintings,  then  incorporate  the  photograph 


ter’s  degree  in  nuclear  engineering.  At  30, 
having  suddenly  begun  painting  while  living 
in  Cambridge,  Peters  was  accepted  at  the 
Maryland  Institute  of  Art,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  MFA  in  painting.  After  this 
impressive  career  change,  he  was  accepted 
as  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown,  continuing  to  live  here  for 
the  past  10  years.  In  1985  his  work  was 
exhibited  at  the  Guggenheim  Museum, 
and  he  shows  annually  in  New  York  at  the 
CDS  Gallery.  For  Peters,  painting  and 
physics  are  very  close.  Both  are  abstract. 
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When  Rutherford  was  experimenting  with 
the  electron,  he  could  not  see  what  he  was 
working  with.  “It’s  the  same  when  you 
approach  the  canvas,”  Peters  explained, 
“You  don’t  see  it.” 

Growing  up  on  Cape  Cod  where  his 
father  was  the  caretaker  of  a Coast  Guard 
Station,  Peters  has  returned  here  all  his 
life,  he  said,  because  he  respects  the  raw 
improvisations  engendered  by  living  in  a 
marginal  environment.  In  the  architecture 
of  dune  shacks,  built  quirkily  with  what- 
ever wood  was  conveniently  available  on 
an  isolated  beach,  and  in  the  mechanical 
rigging  of  the  local  fishing  boats,  many 
wooden  antiques,  he 
said  that  he  saw  form 
follow  function. 

“Provincetown  is  on 
the  edge  of  raw  na- 
ture. Manmade  and 
natural  objects  are 
strewn  about  and 
weathered,  impress- 
ing one  with  their 
beauty.  Some  artists 
make  art  from  those 
objects,  others  make 
art  that  feels  like  those 
objects.” 

Anna  Poor  said 
that  she  was  only  a 
summer  resident  of 
the  Cape.  Her  Bos- 
ton studio  has  bars  on 
the  inside  and  the  out- 
side of  the  windows, 
but  she  is  frightened 
by  the  freedom  of  the 
Cape’s  isolation. 

“Living  on  the  Cape,  you  walk  down  the 
street  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It’s  so 
calm.  Nobody’s  after  you,  nobody  wants 
to  hurt  you.  I like  going  there,  I would  like 
to  be  calm.  I would  like  to  have  a nice  easy 
life,  but  I would  get  bored.  Everybody’s 
the  same  color,  same  size  and  shape,  on  the 
Cape.  You  know,  I grew  up  in  the  city. 
New  York  City.  Still,  I’ve  always  been 
fascinated  by  the  idea  of  living  up  there. 
It’s  a lust  I have.” 

Another  lust  of  hers,  she  says,  is  sur- 
vival, “because  it’s  necessary.”  Escape, 


from  impending  disaster,  is  the  central 
theme  of  her  painted  wood  carvings,  which 
are  the  topic  of  a separate  article  on  her 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Like  Loma  Simpson, 
Poor  is  interested  in  the  classifying  power 
of  images,  which  can  group  social  experi- 
ence in  such  a way  as  to  remove  it  from  the 
individual’s  experience.  Teaching  sculp- 
ture at  the  Mass  College  of  Art,  she  began 
to  feel  that  she  was  doing  something  ex- 
tremely useless,  “training  people  for  a life 
as  an  artist  when  society  supports  one 
artist  out  of  500,000.”  She  would  tell  her 
students,  “Learn  something  else  as  well  as 
art.”  Six  years  ago  she  cut  back  on  teach- 


ing art  to  earn  the  bulk  of  her  income  by 
teaching  English  as  a second  language  in  a 
Boston  night  school.  She  inquired  rhetori- 
cally of  the  audience,  as  the  panel  was 
discussing  economic  strategies  for  artistic 
survival,  “What  do  you  do,  as  an  artist? 
Do  you  waitress?  Do  you  teach?  Do  you 
marry  money?”  Her  very  name,  “Poor,” 
makes  her  wonder  if  her  lot  as  an  artist  has 
doomed  her  by  genetic  linkage  to  her  ancient 
ancestors,  where  in  England,  the  black- 
smiths were  called  “Smith,”  the  millers 
“Miller,”  and  the  poor  “Poor.”  Cough- 


ing at  the  bitter  joke.  Poor  asked  the  audi- 
ence to  pardon  her  love  of  words  and 
quoted  the  title  of  one  of  her  works,  “They 
Will  Eat  Their  Bread  with  Horror  and 
Drink  Their  Water  with  Anxiety  Because 
of  the  Violence  in  the  Land.” 

After  Poor  had  finished  explaining 
the  especially  laborious  process  she  goes 
through  in  carving  her  friezes,  totems,  and 
columns,  McDermott  shared  a lesson  he 
had  learned  in  art  school,  where  he  was 
taught  that  “If  you  capture  what  you  were 
doing  in  one  line,  a single  line,  that  was  the 
best.”  This  attitude  was  reinforced  in  the 
real  world  when  he  and  McGough  were 
given  Julian  Schna- 
bel’s old  studio  for 
two  years.  “We  were 
in  contact  with  him 
and  he  was  advising 
us.  At  his  other  stu- 
dio, I’d  see  him  tak- 
ing a brush  and  very 
easily  running  it 
across  the  canvas. 
Two  days  later,  after 
looking  at  it,  he  would 
do  some  little  some- 
thing else,”  McDer- 
mott said,  making  a 
precise  gesture  with 
his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger held  close  to 
his  eye.  “I  feel  I’m 
not  as  good  a painter,” 
he  said  candidly. 
“I’m  doing  dots  and 
details.  He  can  take 
that  brush  and  run  it 
right  down  the  can- 
vas and  it’s  there.  He  gets  thousands  of 
dollars  for  that.  Of  course,  his  paintings 
are  bigger  than  mine.  It  takes  me  a year  to 
finish  one  of  my  paintings  and  we  get  a 
measly  thousands  of  dollars.” 

The  moderator  interrupted,  “Do  you 
think  the  marketplace  is  the  measurement. 
Is  the  essence  of  art  its  commodity  value?” 
“Absolutely,  the  marketplace  is  the 
measurement,”  McDermott  said  quickly. 

But  McGough  disagreed.  For  an  ex- 
ample he  referred  to  a painting  he  had 
painted  with  McDermott.  “If  you  go  to  a 
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party  and  you  are  homoerotic,  and  you 
want  to  know'  if  there  are  any  other  people 
like  you  at  the  party,  you  say,  ‘Are  there 
any  friends  of  Dorothy?  ’ Meaning  Dorothy 
in  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  Judy  Garland.” 
McGough  said  that  their  painting,  “A 
Friend  of  Dorothy's,”  wasn’t  painted  for 
the  marketplace.  It  contains  words  they 
are  familiar  with,  which  they  wanted  to  put 
in  a painting.  “Cocksucker,”  “fag,” 
“fairy,”  and  “homo”  are  set  in  blocks  of 
type  which  float  at  odd  angles  to  each 
other.  “I  looked  at  it  when  we  finished  and 
thought,  this  is  a strange  painting.  The 
gallery  told  us  they  would  have  to  put  a 
very  low  price  on  it  since 
nobody  would  like  it.” 

“They  said  it  wouldn’t 
increase  in  value,”  McDer- 
mott confirmed. 

“Nobody  wants  to  have 
‘cocksucker’  hanging  on  their 
wall  when  they  are  giving  a 
dinner  party,”  McGough  said. 

“It  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  I think  collectors  col- 
lect.” 

Anna  Poor  seemed  cha- 
grined when  McDermott  said, 

“We  are  making  products  for 
millionaires  and  their  collec- 
tions.” 

“The  marketplace  is  a 
measurement  of  chance  and 
luck,”  Poor  shot  back.  “If  I 
actually  got  tons  of  money  from 
winning  the  lottery.  I’d  get 
someone  to  help  me  do  my 
work.” 

McDermott  counseled  her,  “I  think 
you  should  get  somebody  now.  Y ou  should 
just  believe  that  your  work  is  going  to  sell. 
You  should  find  somebody  to  help  you. 
You  should  hire  them  now.  You  should 
pay  them  and  get  it  going.  Maybe  your 
mother  will  give  you  the  money.” 

Out  of  |X)liteness  to  the  moderator, 
whose  face  crumpled  helplessly  with  laugh- 
ter, Jim  Peters  interjected,  “The  great  part 
about  art  is  that  it’s  subjective.  If  you  are 
a failure  economically,  you  can  say  no- 
body understands  your  work.  If  you  are  a 
failure  aesthetically,  but  not  economically. 


you  can  teach  and  say  you  have  a job.  1 
don’t  think  anyone  here  thinks  what  a 
painting  is  bought  for  has  anything  to  do 
with  its  ultimate  value.  I also  don’t  think 
it’s  just  luck  or  a lottery.  Schnabel  gets 
high  prices  because  he  has  a way  of  deal- 
ing with  scale.  I don’t  think  there’s  a 
question  in  anyone’s  mind  that  he’s  a good 
painter.” 

“What  about  Jay?”  Anna  Poor  asked. 

Jay  Critchley  had  been  the  first 
panelist  to  introduce  himself.  Telling  the 
audience  that  “it’s  always  fun  to  go  first,” 
Critchley  went  on  to  explain  that  he  is  a 
multi-media  artist  who  uses  staged  rituals. 


THEY  WILL  EAT  THEIR 
BREAD  WITH  ANXIETY  AND 
DRINK  THEIR  WATER  WITH 
HORROR  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
VIOLENCE  IN  THE  LAND. 

ANNA  POOR 

written  proposals,  and  the  press  itself  as  a 
medium  for  many  of  his  projects,  which 
concern  social  issues  such  as  AIDS,  envi- 
ronmental pollution,  and  the  “recycling” 
of  nuclear  power  plants  for  post-nuclear 
recreation.  Although  he  admits  that  he  has 
trouble  giving  some  of  his  work  away,  he 


is  consoled  by  impressive  titles  as 
“founder,”  “consultant,”  or  “president” 
of  at  least  half  a dozen  fictitious  organiza- 
tions he  has  created.  From  the  ivory  tower 
of  these  imaginary  organizations,  which 
mimic  corporate  structures,  Critchley 
produces  periodic  performance  pieces, 
issuing  press  releases  and  inspiring  news- 
paper stories  that  document  the  event.  As 
an  artist,  his  main  influences  are  Ronald 
Reagan  (“I’ve  learned  a lot  from  him  in 
terms  of  the  media”),  the  Bible  (“a  lot  in 
the  Bible”),  and  Joseph  Beuys  (“of 
course”). 

Wearing  a conservative  business  suit, 
a dark  tie,  and  hom-rimmed 
glasses,  he  looked  incongru- 
ous while  he  presented  a slide 
of  himself  in  drag  at  the  recent 
centennial  celebration  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Projected 
through  the  slide  onto  the  wall, 
larger  than  life,  he  looked  not 
altogether  unglamorous,  wear- 
ing a gown  made  from  3000 
plastic  tampon  applicators.  He 
was  crowned  with  a coronet  of 
the  pink  tubes.  These  he  col- 
lected from  the  local  beaches. 
When  he  first  began  collect- 
ing them,  he  said,  he  didn’t 
know  what  they  were.  He 

eventually  found  out.  He 

learned  that  they  came  from 
the  sewer  system  that  empties 
into  Boston  Harbor.  From  them 
he  made  sand  castles  and  ribbed 
hats.  Because  the  screening 
equipment  at  the  sewer’s  head 
works  stations  did  not  filter  them  from  the 
flow  of  wastewater,  tampons  had  become 
an  abundant  and  underutilized  artistic  ma- 
terial, available  for  the  taking,  like  drift- 
wood. His  organization,  TACKI,  prints  on 
its  letterhead  a motto  taken  from  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor 
Your  huddled  masses,  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your 
teeming  shore. 
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McDermott  congratulated  Critchley 
on  his  work.  Perhaps  he  admired  the  par- 
ody of  feminism,  but  he  told  Critchley,  “I 
think  it’s  great  you  cleaned  up  the  beaches 
and  brought  attention  to  those  plastic  things. 
You  are  to  be  commended.” 

“Thank  you,”  Critchley  said. 

“I  think  your  work  is  very  good,  but 
1 wouldn't  know  how  to  sell  it,”  McDermott 
continued.  “I  would  try  to 
turn  it  into  a product  that 
millionaires  could  buy.  I feel 
I’m  aware  of  the  attention  span 
of  the  public,  from  watching 
television  and  motion  pictures. 

When  I work  on  a painting,  I 
try  to  keep  that  in  mind.  I 
picture  the  type  of  people  that 
will  come  into  the  gallery  and 
look.  When  we  lived  in  a 
small  town,  old  people  of  the 
church  used  to  come  to  us, 
thrilled  to  find  out  we  were 
artists.  They  had  a very  19th 
century  idea  about  artists.  I 
didn  ’t  want  to  hurt  these  people 
and  I wished  to  paint  paintings 
they  would  like.” 

“What  happened?” 

Critchley  asked. 

“We  moved,”  McDer- 
mott said. 

After  more  than  two 
hours  of  wit,  wisecracks,  and 
sudden  paradoxes  in  the  man- 
ner of  Oscar  Wilde,  who  said, 

“Diversity  of  opinion  about  a 
work  of  art  shows  that  the  work 
is  new,  complex,  and  vital,” 
the  discussion  concluded  when 
McDermott  suggested  that 
Critchley  run  as  a candidate 
for  President,  but  do  it  in  the 
name  of  art. 

“I  will,”  Critchley  said, 

“if  you’ll  back  me  with  your 
money.” 

“I’ll  handle  your  advertising,”  said 
McDermott. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  in 
his  fatherly  remarks  that  served  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  symposium,  Paul  Resika 


reminded  the  audience  that  panels  of  art- 
ists have  not  always  been  with  us.  A 
witness  himself  to  some  of  the  extraordi- 
nary sessions  at  the  Club  during  the  50s, 
Resika  said  that  panels  were  a phenome- 
non of  modernism:  “They  never  had  them 
in  Venice  or  in  Holland.  They  never 
existed  in  the  19th  century.  They  only 
began,  maybe,  in  the  political  days  of  the 
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John  Reed  Club,  and  they  reached  their 
first  great  power  in  the  days  of  the  artists’ 
club  on  Eighth  Street.” 

Once,  the  proceedings  of  an  imagi- 
nary panel  at  the  Club  were  documented. 
“5  Participants  in  a Hearsay  Panel,”  was 
based  on  a script  by  Elaine  de  Kooning, 


recorded  “after  three  evenings  of  private 
discussion  by  Joan  Mitchell,  Elaine  de 
Kooning,  Frank  O’Hara,  Mike  Goldberg, 
and  Norman  Bluhm,  with  careful  attention 
to  misattribution  and  misquotation  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  art  world.  (Some 
of  the  quotes,  however,  are  accurate.)” 
The  panel  purports  to  be  a record  of  art 
world  gossip,  in  which  someone  is  com- 
pelled always  to  quote  another, 
as  when  Frank  O’Hara  says, 
“Well,  Pavia  .says,  nowadays 
everyone  talks  about  you  be- 
hind your  back  in  front  of  your 
face.”  In  certain  respects, 
panels  that  took  place  in  a time 
when  the  art  world  could  be 
housed  in  a club  are  very  simi- 
lar to  panels  in  postmodern 
time  when  the  art  world  is 
perhaps  less  clubby  than  cor- 
porate, reflecting  a more 
complex  if  not  a higher  degree 
of  organization. 

Resika  recalled  that  ear- 
lier time  when  the  expression 
“spin  doctor”  did  not  exist: 
“Panels  were  assembled  ev- 
ery week,  and  those  abstract 
painters  that  were  making  their 
way,  with  great  care,  got  up 
and  said  their  few  words.  As 
to  how  you  took  those  words, 
it  all  depended  on  who  said 
them.  It  was  a very  military 
establishment:  there  were  gen- 
erals, brigadiers,  all  the  way 
down,  and  there  were  quite  a 
few  privates  who’ve  now 
moved  up  in  the  ranks.  Many 
of  us  didn’t  even  like  to  be  part 
of  that  military  establishment, 
but  we  had  to  take  them  quite 
seriously.  I remember  one  time 
in  the  heyday  of  those  abstract 
days  when  some  asked  if  there 
could  be  a panel  of  figurative  artists.  A 
weird  thing.  It  was  weird  and  it  was  in  the 
decadence  of  the  Club  already.  I remem- 
ber Milton  Resnick  asking  from  the  back 
of  the  room,  getting  up  and  saying,  ‘You 
figurative  artists  have  a bad  name.’  Now, 
(continued  on  page  172) 
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The  area  of  eastern  Long  Island  called  “The  Hamptons”  by 
visitors  but  known  generically  as  “The  East  End”  has  been  a 
renowned  artists’  mecca  for  well  over  a century,  attracting  some  of 
the  nation’s  most  celebrated  painters  and  sculptors  as  seasonal  or 
full-time  residents.  From  Thomas  Moran  in  the  late  1 870s  to  Julian 
Schnabel,  Eric  Fischl,  and  Susan  Rothenberg  today,  America’s  art 
stars  have  immigrated  to  these  shores  in  a steady  stream. 

Hearing  the  area  described  as  an  “art  colony,”  one  might 
justifiably  conclude  that  all  of  its  artist-residents  are  indeed  immi- 
grants. Not  so.  A few  of  them  are  natives  of  the  East  End,  bom  and 
bred  in  the  bosom  of  the  art  community  that  most  people  assume 
is  composed  entirely  of  those,  as  the  locals  put  it,  “from  away.” 

In  fact,  the  earliest  recorded  art  activity  in  the  region  was 
carried  on  by  natives.  The  first  locally-bom  artist  was  probably  the 
limner  Abraham  Guilielmus  Dominy  Tuthill  (1776-1843),  who 
hailed  from  Oyster  Ponds — now  called  Orient — on  the  Island’s 
North  Fork.  In  the  late  18th  century,  his  portraits  of  local  notables, 
including  the  Reverend  Samuel  Buell,  pastor  of  the  East  Hampton 
Presbyterian  Church,  gained  him  sponsorship  for  study  in  London, 
where,  he  claimed,  he  was  a pupil  of  Benjamin  West.  On  his  return 
in  1808,  Tuthill  pursued  a successful  career  as  a portrait  painter, 
executing  commissions  in  New  York  State,  New  England,  and  as 
far  afield  as  Detroit  and  Cincinnati. 

Other  native  portrait  painters  active  in  the  area  during  the 
early  and  mid  19th  century  include  the  miniaturist  Nathaniel 
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Rogers  ( 1 788- 1 844)  of  Bridgehampton,  one  of  the  founding  members 
of  the  American  Academy;  and  Hubbard  Latham  Fordham  ( 1794- 
1872)  and  Orlando  Hand  Bears  (1811-1851),  both  born  in  Sag 
Harbor.  Although  Fordham  established  himself  in  New  York  City 
for  a time  and  traveled  to  clients  in  New  England,  he  maintained  a 
studio  in  his  home  town  throughout  his  career.  Sag  Harbor  was 
then  in  its  heyday  as  a major  whaling  port,  and  Fordham  took  the 
likenesses  of  several  of  the  town’s  prominent  .sea  captains,  often 
posed  before  scenes  that  recalled  their  voyages  to  far-off  locales. 
Bears  also  worked  in  this  manner,  portraying  the  affluent  ship 
owners,  captains,  merchants,  and  their  families. 

During  the  1870s  and  1880s,  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
East  End  villages  and  countryside  lured  an  ever-increasing  band  of 
plein-air  painters.  Some  of  the  artist-visitors  also  had  family  ties 
to  the  region,  even  though  they  were  not  bom  locally.  Among  them 
was  Bmce  Crane  (1857-1937),  who  was  related  to  the  Mulfords, 
one  of  East  Hampton’s  oldest  families.  Crane  recalled  first  visiting 
the  area  in  1880.  He  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  bucolic 
farmsteads  and  meadows  surrounding  the  charming  village  of  East 
Hampton,  with  its  antique  windmills,  saltbox  cottages,  and  rustic 
inhabitants — attributes  that  offered  innumerable  motifs  for  land- 
scape and  genre  painters  alike. 

George  Bellows  (1882-1925),  the  well-known  Ash  Can 
School  painter,  had  East  End  ties  on  both  sides  of  the  family.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Good  Ground,  now  known  as  Hampton  Bays, 


and  on  his  mother’s  side,  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  had 
been  Sag  Harbor  whaling  captains.  During  his  childhood.  Bellows 
and  his  parents  traveled  east  from  Columbus  annually  to  spend 
their  summer  holidays  at  the  family’s  big  white  house  on  Amity 
Street  in  Sag  Harbor,  where,  in  1910,  he  and  his  bride  broke  their 
journey  home  to  New  York  from  their  honeymoon  at  Montauk. 

In  more  recent  times,  as  the  region  has  attracted  succeeding 
generations  of  art  colonists,  it  has  also  continued  to  nurture  a 
modicum  of  native  talent.  For  those  born  and  raised  here,  the 
existence  of  an  active  art  community  has  provided  both  validation 
of  their  artistic  impulses  and  a sympathetic  milieu  in  which  to 
develop.  Unlike  most  artists  who  come  from  areas  outside  the 
urban  centers  of  art  activity,  they  are  able  to  find  stimulation  and 
support  right  in  their  own  back  yard. 

The  four  contemporary  artists  with  whom  1 spoke  have  all 
been  committed  to  art  from  an  early  age,  yet  until  adolescence  were 
not  aware  of  being  part  of  a larger  art  community.  “Growing  up, 
I thought  1 was  sort  of  an  oddball,’’  says  Christine  Najdzionek,  who 
was  bom  in  Southampton  in  1951.  Although  she  grew  up  with 
Mary  Stubelek,  a fellow  Southampton  native  who  would  also  go  on 
to  become  an  artist,  she  did  not  realize  until  much  later  that  she  and 
Stubelek  had  that  destiny  in  common.  As  Najdzionek  recalls,  “I 
was  the  only  one  who  was  a raving  art  lunatic.’’ 

Less  vocal  about  her  ambition,  Stubelek  nevertheless  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  her  family.  The  others  1 interviewed 
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also  report  that  their  families  either  accepted  or  encouraged  their 
artistic  ambitions,  but  Stubelek  alone  benefited  from  growing  up  in 
a household  that  includes  several  creative  members.  “My  father 
painted  as  a hobby,”  she  says,  “and  he  took  classes  at  the  Parrish 
.Art  Museum.  My  older  sister  took  classes  there  too.  1 think  that’s 
when  I became  interested.  Both  my  mother  and  my  father  loved 
art." 

As  teenagers,  both  she  and  Najdzionek  were  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a few  well-established  artists  in  the  community.  In 
contrast  to  East  Hampton,  which  historically  has  had  a much 
larger,  more  diverse  artist  population,  the  Southampton  group  was 
small,  and  was  dominated  by  the  fiamboyant  presence  of  Larry 
Rivers  and  the  more  conservative  example  of  Fairfield  Porter. 
Rivers,  whose  bohemian  behavior  made  him  something  of  a local 
character,  was  .sought  out  by  Najdzionek  at  the  age  of  13.  She 
recalls:  “1  asked  him  one  of  the  typical  questions:  how  does  one  go 
about  becoming  a great  artist?  He  said  I should  believe  deeply  in 
God — which  I already  knew,  or  surmised.  I was  really  disap- 
pointed, because  I was  expecting  some  pearls  of  wisdom,  practical 
facts  instead  of  general  philosophical  things.  More  of  a how-to,  to 
give  me  direction." 

Direction  wasn’t  easy  to  come  by,  especially  when  there 
were  few,  if  any,  like-minded  students  in  the  local  schools.  For 
Josh  Dayton,  a scion  of  an  old  East  Hampton  family,  high  school 
art  instruction  was  geared  toward  commercial  work.  It  wasn’t  until 
his  senior  year  that  he  began  to 
benefit  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  a sympathetic  class- 
mate. “I  met  Robert  Long 
when  he  moved  out  here  from 
New  York  City,”  he  explains. 

Long,  who  would  become  a 
poet,  “was  really  into  modem 
art.  He  sort  of  turned  me  on  to 
the  artists  who  were  out  here.” 

Dayton  then  began  to  associ- 
ate with  older  artists  in  the 
community , Joining  a life  draw- 
ing group  and  engaging  in  the 
give-and-take  that  stimulates 
the  creative  process. 

The  area  provided  Day- 
ton  with  a unique  resource  in 
the  form  of  Alfonso  Ossorio, 
who  had  been  a close  friend 
and  supporter  of  Jackson  Pol- 
lock. An  artist  in  his  own 
right,  Ossorio  is  also  an  art 
collector  who.se  estate  on 
Georgica  Pond  once  housed 
an  important  collection  of  Art 
Brut,  as  well  as  numerous 
canvases  by  Polkx;k  and  his 


fellow  Abstract  Expressionists.  Dayton’s  father,  who  operates  a 
construction  business,  was  called  in  to  help  Ossorio  build  a series 
of  cement  and  found-object  sculptures  on  the  property.  As  a high 
school  senior,  working  as  a laborer  for  his  father,  Dayton  “got  a 
tour  of  Alfonso’s  place,  and  actually  got  to  work  on  some  of  his 
pieces.  Just  .seeing  his  collection  was  a big  encouragement.”  He 
was  particularly  impressed  by  Pollock’s  “Lavender  Mist,”  which 
Ossorio  then  owned.  “I  caught  on  to  that  immediately,”  he  says. 

For  Rosemary  Szczygiel,  a native  of  Riverhead,  there  was 
even  more  isolation  in  her  earliest  years  of  interest  in  art.  “I 
remember  as  a kid  getting  involved  in  my  artwork  as  another 
world,  someplace  to  escape  to,”  she  says.  She  became  aware  of  the 
nearby  art  community  not  long  after  she  left  high  school,  while 
living  in  Southampton,  where  she  “began  running  into  artists — 
older,  more  serious  people.”  But  rather  than  enrolling  at  the  local 
campus  of  Long  Island  University,  where  such  well-known  artists 
as  Rivers,  Ilya  Bolotowksy,  and  Ibram  Lassaw  were  teaching,  she 
chose  initially  to  study  art  at  the  New  York  State  University  in 
Purchase.  However,  after  her  freshman  year  there,  Southampton 
College  lured  her  back  to  the  area  she  swore  she’d  leave  for  good 
when  she  grew  up.  She  applied  for  a scholarship,  got  it,  and 
graduated  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  art. 

Najdzionek  also  began  her  art  studies  elsewhere  but  came 
back  to  the  East  End  to  finish  her  degree.  Following  two  years  at 
New  York  State  University  in  New  Paltz,  she  dropped  out  of 

college  to  paint  full  time. 
Returning  to  the  East  End,  she 
met  people  involved  in  the  art 
program  at  Southampton  Col- 
lege, began  sitting  in  on  classes 
there,  enrolled,  and  graduated 
in  1978.  For  Najdzionek,  the 
college  offered  the  additional 
benefit  of  providing  an  intern- 
ship to  Guild  Hall  Museum  in 
East  Hampton,  where  she  went 
on  to  work  as  a curatorial  as- 
sistant for  four  years  after 
graduation.  “That  was  my 
real  introduction  to  the  art 
community,”  she  says.  Her 
parents  encouraged  her  to 
become  an  art  teacher,  but  at 
the  time,  “it  just  didn’t  seem 
plausible  or  realistic”  to  try  to 
teach  what  she  believed  she 
herself  was  still  learning. 
Museum  work,  and  subsequent 
jobs  at  local  galleries,  provided 
a source  of  income  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining 
contact  with  her  fellow  artists. 
In  another  of  their  parallel 
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moves,  Stubelek  also  found  herself  a museum  job  right  out  of 
university.  Although  she  was  aware  of  the  art  program  at  Southamp- 
ton College,  and  studied  there  with  Peter  Busa  during  a summer 
session,  she  chose  Marymount  College  in  Tarrytown,  New  York 
(with  her  junior  year  abroad  in  Florence),  for  her  undergraduate 
work.  Returning  to  Southampton  after  graduation  in  1973,  she  was 
hired  as  curator  of  the  Parrish  Art  Museum,  where  she  worked  for 
three  years.  In  addition  to  providing  her  with  art-related  employ- 
ment, the  museum  also  furthered  her  painting  career  when,  as 
winner  of  the  top  prize  in  the  1 976  annual  juried  exhibition,  she  was 
awarded  a one-person  show  there  the  following  year.  Since  then, 
she  has  worked  for  her  brothers’  engineering  firm  and  at  a local 
frame  shop  while  continuing  to  develop  as  an  artist. 

After  an  abortive  year  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Art, 
where  he  was  again  steered  toward  commercial  work,  Dayton 
attended  the  New  York  Studio  School  for  a year,  although  he  says, 
“It  seemed  like  four  years,  it  was  so  intense.”  He  also  studied 
briefly  in  Italy.  For  several  years,  he  lived  and  worked  in 
Manhattan,  doing  construction  jobs  on  the  side  and  continuing  to 
work  for  his  father  during  the  summers.  He  moved  back  to  the  East 
End  about  four  years  ago.  “I  think  I was  pretty  well  done  with  the 
city  by  then,”  he  says.  The  return  has  benefited  him  both 
emotionally  and  professionally:  “I  think  my  work  really  improved 
a lot.  It  was  happier.  In  the  city,  it  got  sort  of  dark.”  Szczygiel, 
too,  ventured  elsewhere  in  search  of  broader  horizons,  but  found 
herself  drawn  back,  first  from  Georgia,  where  she  considered 
attending  college,  and  later  from  California.  “It  seemed  like 
everywhere  I went,  I got  flashes  of  the  feeling,  ‘I’ve  got  this  on 
Long  Island,’  ” she  recalls.  “I  drove  back  from  California,  and  as 
soon  as  I could  I got  down  to  the  ocean  and  I just  kissed  the  beach.” 

Whether  or  not  it  is  reflected  directly  in  their  imagery,  the 
regional  environment  plays  a significant  role  in  these  artists’  work. 
In  addition  to  the  increasing  presence  of  year-round  artist-resi- 
dents, the  topography  and  climate,  the  relaxed  style  of  life,  and  the 
ability  to  “get  by”  financially — in  the  cases  of  Dayton  and  Stu- 
belek, by  working  in  the  family  businesses — are  important  attrac- 
tions. For  Szczygiel,  the  area’s  agricultural  heritage  was  a crucial 
factor  in  her  decision  to  return,  and  for  a time  she  pursued 
horticulture  as  a possible  secondary  career.  However,  this  proved 
to  be  too  great  a drain  on  the  time  and  energy  needed  for  her  art,  so 
she  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  a degree  in  art  education,  which  she  has 
just  finished  at  Dowling  College  in  Oakdale,  Long  Island. 

In  each  artist’s  case,  the  decision  to  remain  on  the  East  End 
has  come  through  a series  of  experiences  and  choices  strongly 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  place  each  has  known  from  birth. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  a vital,  year-round  art 
community,  with  its  museums,  commercial  galleries,  and  even 
alternative  spaces  such  as  meeting  halls,  restaurants,  and  night- 
clubs where  artists  can  show  their  work,  is  a strong  inducement. 
The  region’s  natural  beauty — the  beaches,  woods,  and  wetlands 
that  attract  seasonal  vacationers  and  permanent  residents  alike — is 
also  a significant  factor,  as  is  its  physical  and  psychological 
proximity  to  the  Manhattan  art  world. 


For  natives,  however,  the  decision  to  occupy  one’s  own 
home  territory  is  more  complex  than  the  sum  of  that  area’s  obvious 
attractions.  Is  it  merely  the  path  of  least  resistance,  or  is  it  in  fact 
a harder  road  than  the  one  taken  by  the  immigrant?  As  artists,  the.se 
four  straddle  the  terrain  between  the  immigrants’  camp  and  that  of 
the  natives,  who  have  traditionally  exhibited  mixed  feelings  about 
the  presence  of  an  art  community.  Artists  have  long  been  credited 
with  “discovering”  the  East  End,  and  although  it  was  in  truth  the 
railroad  that  opened  the  area  to  the  tourist  invasion,  the  artists 
undoubtedly  added  the  same  note  of  glamour  that  in  more  recent 
times  has  made  SoHo  a fashionable  New  York  neighborhood. 
Whatever  resentment,  covert  or  open,  that  the  locals  might  feel 
toward  the  artists  coincidentally  affects  the  natives  among  their 
number;  by  returning  to  their  home  ground,  they  have  chosen  to 
face  this  dilemma.  Fortunately,  the  courage  of  these  four  indige- 
nous artists  has  been  rewarded. 

“When  I was  younger,”  says  Najdzionek,  “I  never  envi- 
sioned myself  being  here  [as  an  adult].  But  there  are  so  many  artists 
here  now  that  it’s  a much  more  comfortable  place  to  live.  There’s 
so  much  going  on,  it’s  almost  perfect.”  Dayton  found  creative 
direction  after  returning,  but  is  reluctant  to  credit  the  art  commu- 
nity with  much  influence  on  his  development.  “1  think  it  was  more 
the  living  style  out  here  that  affected  my  work,  rather  than  specific 
painters,”  he  says,  although  he  acknowledges  the  importance  of  a 
few  close  artist  friends  whose  encouragement  he  values.  To 
Stubelek,  the  environment  is  central  to  her  creative  impulse, 
“probably  more  than  I ever  realized.  The  sky,  the  landscape,  the 
changes  that  I’ve  seen — I’ve  probably  only  scratched  the  surface.” 
In  Szczygiel ’s  wanderings,  she  found  aspects  of  other  locales  to 
engage  her  temporarily  but  not  to  captivate  her  permanently:  “I 
loved  the  countryside,  the  weather  was  fine,  the  people  were  OK, 
but  I wasn’t  home.”  □□ 

Helen  A.  Harrison,  a native  of  New  York  City,  moved  to  the 
East  End  12  years  ago  with  her  husband,  Roy  Nicholson,  a painter 
who  was  born  in  England.  She  is  the  Curator  of  Guild  Hall 
Museum  in  East  Hampton,  and  an  art  critic  for  the  Long  Island 
section  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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of 

Lee  Krasner 


By  Christopher  Busa 


High  above  a street  off  Park  Avenue, 
in  the  building  that  houses  the  Asia  Soci- 
ety, photographs  of  Lee  Krasner  and  her 
husband  Jackson  Pollock  line  the  office  of 
Charles  C.  Bergman,  the  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer  of 
The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation.  The 
photographs  of  Krasner  taken  later  in  her 
life,  after  Pollock  was  dead,  show  a “fierce, 
undeluded  woman”  with  the  look  of  a 
“beanbag  in  repose,”  as  Robert  Hughes 
once  described  her,  elaborating;  “We  all 
know  the  conventional  picture  of  the  art 
widow.  She  is  held  to  be  a sort  of  elephant 
keeper.  For  decades,  in  obscurity,  she 
tends  the  elephant;  waters  it,  feeds  it,  sweeps 
up  behind  it,  schools  it  in  the  social  graces, 
calms  it  when  it  runs  amok  and  puts  up 
with  the  trumpeting  of  its  fellow  pachy- 
derms. Then,  one  day,  the  creature  dies. 


She  becomes  the  curator  of  its  myth,  a 
terror  to  art  historians  and  museum  cura- 
tors and  dealers,  vigilantly  noting  the  of- 
ferings at  the  shrine  and  not  forgetting  a 
word  of  anything  remotely  critical  that 
anyone  once  said,  or  might  still  have  to 
say,  about  Jumbo.” 

Krasner’s  values  were  not  the  values 
of  the  late  80s.  As  a woman,  a Jew,  and  an 
art  widow,  she  carried  a triple  cross.  Of 
her  work  as  an  artist,  her  teacher,  Hans 
Hofmann  said  in  1937,  “This  is  so  good 
you  would  not  know  it  was  done  by  a 
woman.”  When  Pollock  was  killed  in  an 
East  Hampton  car  accident,  while  Krasner 
was  away  on  her  first  trip  ever  to  Europe, 
his  paintings  were  just  beginning  to  sell, 
and  he  and  Krasner  were  just  ceasing  to  be 
poor.  Perhaps,  as  Barbara  Rose  specu- 
lates, abstract  art  enabled  Krasner  to  over- 
come the  ancient  Jewish  prohibition  against 
making  graven  images.  Inhabiting  the 
very  ghost  of  her  mythic  husband,  Krasner’s 
own  inclusion  in  the  sacred  circle  of  first 


generation  abstract  expressionists  only 
occurred  belatedly. 

In  1981,  three  years  before  she  died, 
Krasner  drew  up  a will  leaving  her  estate 
for  the  establishment  of  a foundation  to  aid 
“worthy  and  needy”  artists.  Today,  The 
Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  is  worth  over 
25  million  dollars  with  assets  largely  in 
Krasner’s  and  Pollock’s  paintings  and 
drawings.  In  a recent  interview  with  Provin- 
cetown  Arts,  Charles  Bergman  discussed 
Krasner’s  legacy. 

Bergman  would  like  to  feel  that  The 
Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  has  a special 
sensitivity  to  the  emotional,  as  well  as 
financial,  difficulties  of  artists.  Pollock 
himself  wrestled  with  alcoholism  and 
prolonged  psychoanalysis.  If  Otto  Rank  is 
correct  in  saying  that  there  are  three  types 
of  people,  normal  people,  neurotics,  and 
artists,  and  that  neurotics  are  simply  un- 
productive artists,  then  an  artist  going 
through  an  unproductive  phase  is  very 
prone  to  the  frustration  that  can  lead  to  an 
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imbalance  or  illness.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
foundation,  this  is  hardly  a stigma.  Many 
people  who  apply  to  the  foundation  have 
problems  with  alcohol  or  drug  abuse,  as 
well  as  emotional  or  mental  illness,  and 
some  grantees  have  used  their  funds  for 
treatment.  An  artist  could  be  earning  a 
decent  living  and  be  faced  suddenly  with  a 
catastrophic  illness  or  emergency,  wiping 
out  his  seemingly  good  income.  It  could 
be  cancer  or  a studio  fire,  but  AIDS  is 
Bergman's  most  dramatic  current  example. 
His  office  receives  desperate  requests  almost 
weekly.  Though  the  illness  can  be  so 
debilitating  that  the  artist  often  is  not  able 
to  produce,  the  foundation  will  award  a 
grant  to  someone  who  is  too  sick  to  work 
with  the  hope  that  the  money  will  be  part  of 
the  rehabilitation  process. 

East  December,  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary, countries  from  which 
The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  had  never 
received  a grant  application.  Bergman’s 
purpose  in  making  the  trip  was  to  set  up  a 
network  of  US  and  foreign  diplomats,  local 
museum  officials,  critics,  and  artists  who 
would  encourage  visual  artists  in  the  three 
countries  to  apply  freely  and  directly  to  the 
foundation,  like  other  artists  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  USSR  alone  he  met  with  over 
150  artists,  always  proud  to  say  that  Lee 
Krasner  was  a woman  of  Russian-Jewish 
descent.  Having  been  to  Europe  many 
times,  Bergman  is  no  novice  to  travel.  But 
the  rigors  of  this  month-long  trip  and  the 
the  difficulty  of  working  with  an  inter- 
preter, were  physically  exhausting.  In 
particular,  he  remembers  the  farewell  words 
of  one  artist  in  Leningrad:  “We  live  in  a 
box  looking  out  with  binoculars  at  an  upside 
down  society.” 

He  also  observed  how  strange  and 
convoluted  was  the  Russian  way  of  selling 
art.  He  saw  artists  attempting  to  get  money 
due  them  from  the  Sotheby’s  auction  last 
summer,  which  took  place  in  Moscow. 
“The  Russian  artists  supposedly  got  huge 
amounts  of  money.  Not  a single  one  of 
them  had  seen  a cent  when  I left.  Some- 
times art  is  sold  through  the  auspices  of  the 


Ministry  of  Culture  or  through  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Artists  or  the  Cultural  Founda- 
tion of  the  USSR.  If  you  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a private  citizen  and  wanted  to 
buy  work  of  an  artist,  I don’t  think  that 
artist  can  legally  sell  it  to  you  without  it 
going  through  one  of  these  jurisdictions. 
In  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  there  is  an 
organization  called  Art  Centrum  where 
you  have  to  get  a permit  and  a stamp,  you 
the  artist,  if  you  wish  to  sell  to  a foreigner, 
whether  a private  citizen  or  an  art  dealer.” 
Bergman  made  it  very  clear  to  officials 
that  the  foundation  he  represents  did  not 
give  a hoot  whether  the  artist  was  official 
or  unofficial,  union  or  nonunion. 

Bergman  credits  his  late  father,  who 
ran  three  leading  teaching  hospitals,  as  the 
stimulation  for  his  social  and  humanitar- 
ian concern,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of 
the  arts  in  the  broadest  sense.  One  of  those 
hospitals,  Boston’s  Beth  Israel,  had  been 
founded  by  his  grandfather,  a philanthro- 
pist. His  father  was  a distant  cousin  of 
Bernard  Berenson.  During  his  junior  year 
at  Harvard,  Bergman  traveled  with  his 
family  to  visit  Berenson  at  the  Villa  I Tatti 
in  Florence.  Early  in  his  life,  Bergman 
committed  himself  to  mobilizing  leader- 
ship and  resources  behind  causes  that  en- 
rich the  quality  of  life. 

He  explained,  “We  gave  a grant  to 
an  elderly  and  famous  artist  who  was  lying 
in  a nursing  home.  The  nursing  home  staff 
did  not  even  know  that  this  was  a great 
artist.  He  was  too  sick  to  write  his  own 
application.  As  a result  of  our  grant,  he 
received  excellent  geriatric  care  and  an  art 
therapist.  This  artist  who  was  comatose  in 
bed  was  able  to  paint  again.  Whether  his 
work  will  ever  be  sold  is  not  relevant. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  exhibited  is  not 
important.  Our  grant,  in  this  particular 
case,  is  in  respect  for  the  contribution,  the 
oeuvre,  the  achievement,  the  merit  of  his 
work  over  his  lifetime.  In  the  case  of 
younger  artists,  who  are  beset  by  tragic 
illness,  we  hope  that  our  money  will  be 
useful  as  they  begin  the  long  and  painful 
road  to  recovery.  We  know,  with  AIDS, 
we  may  be  giving  a grant  to  somebody 
who  may  not  be  here  a year  or  two  from 
now,  but  we  don’t  know  that  for  sure. 


Some  of  our  grants  have  gone  to  artists 
who  were  suicidal  with  despair  that  no- 
body believed  in  them,  who  felt  their  lives 
were  finished.  I am  not  being  melodra- 
matic or  sentimental  when  I say  that  in  the 
private  and  confidential  files  of  the  foun- 
dation, we  have  examples  of  where  our 
grants  have  saved  the  lives  of  artists.  This 
does  not  mean  for  one  minute  that  to  get 
Pollock-Krasner  grant  one  needs  to  have 
catastrophic  emergencies.  We  are  equally 
concerned  about  the  normal  vagaries  of 
the  artist’s  existence:  time  to  work,  money 
for  studio  rent,  money  for  supplies  and 
materials.  These  are  as  legitimate  reasons 
for  giving  money  as  a devastating  studio 
fire.  I want  to  be  very  careful  in  emphasiz- 
ing to  your  readers  that  we  are  not  simply 
an  emergency  station  where  you  apply 
when  your  life  blows  up.  Not  at  all.” 
The  fact  that  an  artist  is  desperately 
hurting  and  critically  needs  money  in- 
spires the  sympathy  of  the  foundation,  but 
if  the  merit  isn’t  there,  they  can’t  help. 
Conversely,  the  world’s  greatest  artist  may 
apply,  not  show  a financial  need,  and  be 
rejected.  Most  of  the  interpretation  of 
what  is  meant  by  that  sparse  phrase,  “worthy 
and  needy,”  was  left  to  Krasner’s  two 
trusted  advisors,  Eugene  Victor  Thaw  and 
Gerald  Dickler,  respectively  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  foundation’s  board. 
Thaw,  a private  art  dealer  respected  inter- 
nationally, is  also  a philanthropist,  con- 
noisseur, and  co-author  of  the  four-vol- 
ume catalogue  raisonne  for  the  work  of 
Jackson  Pollock.  Dickler,  Krasner’s  attor- 
ney, had  represented  the  estates  of  Stuart 
Davis,  Georgia  O’Keeffe,  John  Marin,  and 
William  Baziotes.  He  had  also  been  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  the  Mark  Rothko  suit 
brought  against  the  Marlborough  Gallery 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Rothko  estate. 

ergman  doesn’t  know  if  he 
would  be  sentimental  enough 
to  say  that,  since  Pollock  and 
Krasner  were  childless,  her 
legacy  was  left  metaphorically  to  support 
fellow  artists  who  were  economically  or 
emotionally  dependent.  Certainly  in  the 
case  of  Mark  Rothko,  whose  estate  was 
scandalized  by  the  manipulation  of  his 
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dealer  after  his  death,  the  issue  of  an  art- 
ist’s legacy  requires  special  sensitivity. 
Rothko  wrote  his  own  epitaph  in  1949,  30 
years  before  he  died:  “A  picture  lives  by 
companionship,  expanding  and  quicken- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  It  dies  by 
the  same  token.  It  is  therefore  a risky  act 
to  send  it  out  into  the  world.  How  often  it 
must  be  permanently  impaired  in  the  eyes 
of  the  unfeeling  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
impotent  who  would  extend  their  afflic- 
tion universally.” 

he  trustees  of  The  Pollock- 
Krasner  Foundation,  Thaw  and 
Dickler,  knew  Krasner  inti- 
mately and  understood  her  pri- 
orities. They  function  through  a consen- 
sus of  their  awareness  of  how  Krasner 
wished  the  foundation  to  operate.  “They 
could  fulfill  her  mandate  because  they 
knew  her  priorities,”  Bergman  said.  The 
foundation  does  not  support  film,  video, 
photography  or  crafts,  although  in  its  early 
days  it  did  award  a few  grants  in  some  of 
these  areas.  Overwhelmed  by  thousands 
of  applications  from  painters,  sculptors, 
and  graphic  and  mixed  media  artists,  the 
foundation  chose  to  narrow  its  focus  to 
these  four  kinds  of  artists,  the  same  ones 
that  Krasner  favored. 

Since  its  inception  in  April,  1985, 
the  foundation  has  awarded  over  300  grants 
worth  over  three  million  dollars.  Like  the 
smaller  Adolph  and  Esther  Gottlieb  Foun- 
dation, established  to  aid  older  and  mature 
artists,  the  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation 
perpetuates  many  of  the  values  of  the 
original  abstract  expressionists,  who  lived 
in  a time  when  there  was  a small,  word  of 
mouth,  support  system,  much  different 
from  the  current  atmosphere  in  which  many 
artists  are  obliged  to  become  masters  of 
self-promotion,  running  for  president  while 
a fellow  artist  handles  the  advertising. 
Even  with  all  its  money  and  power,  the 
foundation  retains  the  humanistic  force  of 
Krasner,  who,  an  assistant  to  her  dealer 
remarked,  “did  not  forget  where  they  came 
from.”  With  her  economic  values  formed 
by  the  Depression,  the  great  irony,  as  Thaw 
has  said,  is  that  had  Lee  Krasner  not  been 
married  to  Jackson  Pollock,  with  the  ex- 


penses and  difficulties  she  had  in  her  later 
years,  she  might  be  applying  to  the  very 
foundation  she  created. 

Bergman  said  he  admires  enormously 
the  stamina  of  an  artist  who  may  have  been 
rejected  by  other  foundations,  who  may  be 
hurt,  discouraged,  disconsolate,  or  de- 
pressed, yet  will  put  his  intimate  private 
life  in  writing  to  seek  help  from  the  foun- 
dation. “We  are  not  only  sensitive  to  the 
confidentiality  of  what  is  said,  we  will  not 
even  reveal  who  got  a Pollock-Krasner 
grant  unless  the  artist  gives  us  written 
permission.”  Their  best  grants,  he  added, 
have  been  made  to  artists  who  have  come 
as  referrals  from  other  grantees,  the  result 
of  one  artist  telling  another  to  apply.  “It’s 
phenomenal,”  he  said.  “We’ll  give  a 
grant  and  in  24  hours  I’ll  get  calls  from 
four  cities  where  artists  have  heard  about 
the  grant.” 

Through  his  work  with  the  founda- 
tion, Bergman  has  come  to  know  Krasner 
vicariously.  He  sees  her  through  the  eyes 
of  Thaw  and  Dicker,  as  well  as  through 
two  art  dealers,  Robert  Miller  and  Jason 
McCoy,  who  manage  the  sale  of  Pollock’s 
and  Krasner’ s paintings.  He  notes  that 
Jason  McCoy,  Jackson  Pollock’s  nephew, 
was  especially  nurturing  to  Lee  Krasner. 
McCoy,  working  in  association  with  Thaw, 
is  in  charge  of  the  Pollocks.  The  highly  re- 
garded Robert  Miller  was  Krasner’s  dealer 
in  her  later  years,  and  he  continues  to 
handle  the  foundation’s  Krasners. 

iller,  who  described  Krasner 
as  a “no-nonsense  woman,” 
took  special  trouble  to  search 
his  files  to  provide  Province- 
town  Arts  with  the  one  statement  by  the 
artist  that  epitomized  the  organic,  self-en- 
folding quality  of  her  work:  “Painting,  for 
me,  when  it  really  ‘happens’  is  as  miracu- 
lous as  any  natural  phenomenon — as,  say,  a 
lettuce  leaf  By  ‘happens,’  I mean  the 
painting  in  which  the  inner  aspect  of  man 
and  his  outer  aspects  interlock.  One  could 
go  on  forever  as  to  whether  the  paint 
should  be  thick  or  thin,  whether  to  paint 
the  woman  or  the  square,  hard-edge  or 
soft,  but  after  awhile  such  questions  be- 
come a bore.  They  are  merely  problems  in 


esthetics,  having  only  to  do  with  the  outer 
man.  But  the  painting  I have  in  mind 
transcends  technique,  transcends  subject 
and  moves  into  the  realm  of  the  inevitable 
— then  you  have  the  lettuce  leaf” 

In  the  foundation’s  recent  annual 
report,  illustrated  with  the  work  of  numer- 
ous grantees,  Eugene  Thaw  writes,  “We 
make  no  critical  claim  for  any  overall 
level  of  achievement.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
objects  and  painted  surfaces  recorded  here 
may  well  represent  personal  obsessions, 
emerging  from  the  psyche  of  individual 
artists  instead  of  the  more  prosaic  search 
for  some  kind  of  truth  understood  by  lay- 
men. Certainly,  for  a long  time  now,  not 
too  many  artists  have  consciously  sought 
to  send  out  into  the  world  objects  that  used 
to  be  called  ‘beautiful.’  In  due  course, 
time  will  reveal  which,  if  any,  of  the  artists 
whose  careers  were  helped  by  Pollock- 
Krasner  grants  can  be  deemed  masters — 
communicators  of  images  which  help  those 
of  us  who  are  not  artists,  to  understand  our 
world  more  fully.” 

Since  the  inception  of  the  founda- 
tion, Bergman  has  enjoyed  a Job  that  he 
says  is  the  culmination  of  everything  he 
could  aspire  to  do  with  his  life,  creatively 
giving  away  money  to  individual  artists, 
enriching  the  quality  of  life  of  people  who 
in  turn  are  enriching  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  of  us.  For  Bergman,  this  is  the  ultimate 
privilege.  “If  you  said  to  me,  ‘Wave  a 
magic  wand  and  choose  any  career,’  it 
would  be  this.”  □□ 

Christopher  Busa  is  the  son  of  the 
late  abstract  expressionist  painter  Peter 
Busa,  one  of  the  earliest  grantees  of  The 
Pollock-Krasner  Foundation. 
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Shipbuilding 


Building  the  Rose  Dorothea 


By  Josephine  Del  Deo 


Near  sundown  on  a September  day  in  1975,  I found  myself 
musing  on  the  fate  of  Provincetown  as  I drove  down  Commercial 
Street.  At  that  time  I was  serving  on  the  Historic  District  Study 
Committee  which  was  laboring  to  create  an  historic  district,  and 
every  building  was  alive  to  me,  pulsing  with  its  own  individual 
message.  The  Fh"ovincetown  Heritage  Museum,  then  known  as  the 
Center  for  the  Arts,  had  been  converted  from  the  Center  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  the  Chrysler  Art  Museum  in  1958.  This 
beautiful  English  Baroque  structure,  built  in  1860,  was  proposed  as 
a National  Registered  Landmark  by  the  Provincetown  Historical 
Association  in  1974,  but  at  that  moment  landmark  registration  had 
not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commis- 
sion, and  the  church/museum  was  threatened  with  foreclosure  and 
possible  destruction.  As  I came  within  sight  of  the  building,  I 
looked  up  at  the  belfry,  and  suddenly  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
came  pouring  through  in  a flood  of  blazing  light.  Within  the 
structure,  the  whole  sky  seemed  concentrated  in  a flare  of  mystical 
fire.  Tlie  experience  was  so  remarkable  that  it  took  my  breath 
away,  and  I determined  immediately  that  the  building  would  be 
saved — not  could  be,  but  would  be. 

TTie  next  day  my  husband  Salvatore  and  I met  with  Cyril 
Patrick,  the  president  of  the  Provincetown  Historical  Association. 
We  arranged  to  present  to  the  selectmen  a proposal  to  purchase  the 
church  and  convert  it  to  a town  museum.  Along  with  Joseph  Lema 
and  Adelaide  Kenney,  two  ranking  officers  with  many  years  of 


faithful  service  to  the  town,  we  were  appointed  as  the  Committee 
for  the  Acquisition  of  the  Center  Methodist  Church. 

The  five  of  us  forged  ahead,  taking  every  rampart  of  doubt 
and  clearing  the  field  of  opposition  to  the  acquisition  of  the  church 
as  a municipal  museum.  Purchase  was  approved  at  a special  town 
meeting  in  November,  1975,  and  the  building  was  officially 
established  as  a museum  at  the  regular  town  meeting  in  November, 
1976.  Our  committee  became  the  founding  board  of  trustees. 

Our  first  important  action  was  to  approach  Captain  Francis 
“Flyer”  Santos,  master  shipbuilder,  with  the  request  that  he 
undertake  the  construction  of  a half-scale  model  of  the  schooner 
Rose  Dorothea,  the  most  famous  haddock  schooner  ever  to  sail  out 
of  Provincetown. 

Flyer  willingly  accepted  the  challenge  to  build  the  world’s 
largest  indoor  model  of  a fishing  schooner.  After  all,  his  grandfa- 
ther, John  Pavon  Santos,  had  been  a member  of  the  crew  of  the  Rose 
Dorothea  in  the  Boston-Gloucester  Fisherman’s  Race  during  Old 
Home  Week  Celebration  in  1907.  The  Rose  had  won  that  race, 
crossing  the  finish  line  with  a broken  foretopmast,  and  winning  the 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Cup,  the  largest  trophy  ever  minted  by  Lipton. 

For  three  generations,  the  men  in  Flyer’s  family  had  been 
fishermen,  first  in  the  whaling  trade  and  then  aboard  the  Georges 
and  Grand  Banks  schooners.  Much  of  Flyer’s  youth  was  spent 
listening  to  the  oldtimers  at  Fertado’s  Boatyard,  originally  Union 
Wharf,  built  in  1 830,  and  the  center  of  Provincetown ’s  busy  fishing 
industry  in  the  mid- 1 9th  century.  By  the  1 930s,  the  whole  property 
at  99  and  101  Commercial  Street,  directly  opposite  Flyer’s  present 
home,  was  still  very  active  as  Fertado’s  Boatyard.  Amid  the 
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Shipbuilding 


Half-scale 
model  of  the 
schooner 
Rose  Dorothea^ 
inside  the 
Provincetown 
Heritage  Museum 


clamor  of  boatbuilding,  accompanied  by  fishermen’s  talk.  Flyer 
learned  the  skills  of  his  trade. 

Intended  to  be  the  centerpiece  of  the  Heritage  Museum,  the 
indoor  model  of  the  Rose  Dorothea  is  a stunning  demonstration  of 
those  skills  which  made  Provincetown  a major  fishing  port.  When 
she  was  finally  completed,  the  model  took  on  the  appearance  of  a 
real  schooner,  not  a representation  of  a ship,  but  the  actual  vessel 
ready  to  go  to  sea,  the  result  of  a true  shipbuilder  building  a true 
ship  and  putting  into  her  a realization  of  the  elements  required  to 
fit  her  for  seagoing  voyage. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  essay  “History,”  said,  “The 
true  poem  is  the  poet’s  mind;  the  true  ship  is  the  shipbuilder.” 
Between  the  initiation  and  the  completion  of  this  12-year  project, 
from  the  laying  of  the  keel  to  the  moment  of  christening,  many 
dedicated  individuals  weathered  many  metaphorical  storms,  keep- 
ing on  the  course  of  completion,  and  making  Emerson’s  insight 
interchangeable:  “The  true  ship  is  the  poet’s  mind;  the  true  poem 
is  the  shipbuilder.”  Without  the  shared  metaphor,  the  poem  that 
is  the  ship  would  never  have  been  built.  We  were  each  able  to 
understand  and  apply  both  the  daily  pragmatism  and  the  poetic 
vision  necessary  to  recreate  the  Rose  Dorothea.  Flyer  pursued  his 
work  with  an  almost  religious  intensity,  and  at  the  dedication 
ceremony  on  June  25,  1988,  he  remarked  that  he  was  continually 
made  aware  that  the  Rose  was  brought  to  life  in  a church.  For  each 
time  the  fulfillment  of  the  project  seemed  doomed  by  lack  of  funds 
or  helping  hands,  he  was  amazed  to  find  exactly  the  needed 
resource,  somehow,  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 

Incorporated  in  that  faith  were  countless  contributions  of 
love,  time,  and  money,  particularly  from  the  Provincetown  His- 


torical Association,  which  went  the  distance  in  providing  financing 
for  the  schooner’s  construction. 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  his 
lovely  sloop  Columbia,  I dedicated  a poem  to  Flyer.  Since  then,  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  my  words  were  intended  prophetically 
for  the  Rose  Dorothea,  itself  a poetic  creation,  whose  identity  had 
been  exchanged  with  its  maker: 

The  tools  that  lie  in  readiness,  as  if  awake. 

Live  by  his  summoning  to  make  the  dead  oak 
quake  beneath  the  quick  and  shivering  sail. 

Nothing  he  keeps  sleeps. 

But  speaks  the  dialect  he  taught  them  — 

Ship’s  talk  — to  build  a ship. 

The  man  is  true. 

Heart’s  keel  beneath  him. 

Balanced  by  work,  he  lives  close  to  the  wind. 

The  ship  he  made,  he  launched,  he  loves,  he  sails. 

I cannot  tell  you  more  that  needs  my  telling. 

Josephine  Del  Deo  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  poetry 
and  a collection  of  Provincetown  portraits,  Compass  Grass  An- 
thology. The  founding  chairman  of  the  Heritage  Museum,  she  is 
co-curator  of  exhibitions  with  her  husband,  the  painter  Salvatore 
Del  Deo. 
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BUONA 

FORTUNA 

to 

Jack  & Lora 
Papetsas 

the  new  proprietors 
of 

Sal’s  Place 
Restaurant 


“The  choice  of  artists 
and  art  lovers” 

OPEN  DAILY  6-10:00  P.M. 

99  COMMERCIAL  ST  • RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 
487-1279 


1 


Superb  Continental  Cuisine 
Fine  Wines 

Entire  Menu  Changes  Weekly 


Chef  and  Owner 
Donna  Ali peril  Invites 
You  To  Shore  An  Evening 
Of  Intimate  Dining  In  A 
Casual  Elegance. 


RESERVATIONS  SUGGESTED 
487-9715 

Dinner  From  6 PM. 
Cocktails  Until  1 A.M. 

230  Commercial  Street, 
Provincetown 


HARBORSIDE 
RESTAURANT  AND  BAR 


539  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • 487-1964 
^ OPEN  DAILY  from  1 1 ;00  ■ ^ 

Enjoy  our  Enclosed  Deck  with 
a Spectacular  View  of  the 
Harbor  from  Provincetown's 
East  End 


The  best  seafood  in  all  New  England 


LUNCH  • DINNER  • OUTDOOR  CAFE 
Waterfront  Dining 

371  COMMERCIAL  ST.  PROVINCETOWN  487-0670 
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Cooking,  too,  is  an  art,  and  in  few  places  is  this  more  evident  than  in  Provincetown's  diverse  selection  of  restaurants.  Influenced  by  the 
sea,  the  artists'  community,  and  a Portuguese/Yankee  heritage,  Provincetown  is  today  home  to  a wide  range  of  eateries,  each  one  indelibly 
stamped  with  an  individual  style  and  flavor.  From  elegant  restaurants  and  sophisticated  outdoor  cafes  to  gourmet  pizza  take-outs  and 
local  bars  featuring  home-cooking,  this  town  is  unrivaled  on  the  Cape  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  its  restaurants. 

In  Provincetown,  there's  a restaurant  to  fit  everyone's  desires  and  budget,  but  the  secret  is  finding  that  special  place.  The  following 
brief  run-down  on  a sampling  of  what's  available  may  help.  Bon  appetit!  _ qillian  drake 


WEST  END 

THE  MOORS  has  been  one  of  nay  favorites 
for  15  years.  Embodying  the  basic  charm  of 
Provincetown,  its  beach-combed  interior  is  a 
perfect  setting  for  consistently  excellent  Por- 
tuguese and  seafood  specialties.  Off-season,  a 
roaring  wood  fire  warms  the  dimly-lit 
restaurant,  while  opened  hatches  admit  cool- 
ing sea  breezes  in  summer.  Spectacular 
cocktails— try  the  Scooter's  Pimch,  garnish- 
ed with  a carnation.  Always  room  to  park. 

For  a special  evening  out,  consider  the  RED 
INN.  Dating  from  1805,  it's  the  only  country 
iim  in  New  England  directly  on  the  water- 
front. Good  food,  a breathtaking  view  of  Long 
Point,  and  plenty  of  parking.  Cozy  Tavern 
with  roaring  log  fire  in  winter  (it's  open  year- 
round),  where  a moderately^riced  lighter  fare 
menu  is  available. 


In  a converted  bam  on  a knoll  overlooking 
marsh  and  ponds  on  Shank  Painter  Road  is 
WEATHERING  HEIGHTS.  Great  steaks, 
fresh  seafood  and  hearty  portions.  A good 
place  to  take  a large  party.  Ample  parking. 

SAL'S  PLACE,  named  after  former  owner 
Sal  Del  Deo,  a popular  local  painter, 
undergoes  a change  of  ownership  this  year. 
This  family-mn  restaurant  on  the  water  is 
renowned  for  its  generous  portions  of  provin- 
cial Italian  cuisine,  particularly  Sal's  squid 
stew  (best  in  town.)  New  owners  Jack  and 
Lora  Papetsas  plan  to  carry  on  Sal's  legacy  to 
Provincetown's  culinary  lore.  Waterfront 
open-air  dining  on  the  deck  in  summer.  About 
a 10  minute  walk  from  Town  center;  parking 
can  be  difficult. 

For  the  best  deal  in  town,  go  to  the  Harbor- 
view  restaurant  at  the  family -owned  PRO- 


VINCETOWN INN,  located  on  the  beach  at 
the  exact  spot  where  the  Pilgrims  first  land- 
ed. For  $10.95  you'll  get  a full  dinner  special 
featuring  roast  beef,  available  from  6 to  9 p.m. 
Also  Happy  Hour  in  the  bar  with  live  enter- 
tainment. Always  a place  to  park. 

EAST  END 

PUCCI'S  is  where  east-enders  hang-out,  the 
perfect  spot  for  an  idle  brunch  or  romantic 
diimer.  With  a fabulous  view  from  the  large 
enclosed  deck  right  on  the  water,  Pucci's 
serves  light  fare  all  day,  and  dinner  specials 
at  night.  Famous  for  its  chicken  wings,  best 
in  town.  Moderately  priced.  Limited  parking, 
about  a 15  minute  walk  from  town  center. 

CIRO  & SAL'S  is  Provincetown's  best- 
known  restaurant,  and  deservedly  so.  (Yes, 
Ciro  and  Sal,  both  painters,  were  once  part- 
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"'Now  that  we're 
here,  where 
should  we  go?" 

How  about  that  restaurant  that  serves  fresh 
seafood,  tender  steaks  and  Portuguese  specialties 
—all  made  from  scratch. 

Remember  the  big  drinks,  nautical  decor  and 
friendly  service? 

And  the  free  parking! 

So,  should  we  go  for  brunch,  lunch  or  dinner? 
WeVe  got  the  time— let's  go  for  all  three  and 
stay  for  the  entertainment— there's  no  cover. 

No  wonder  the  Moors  has  been  a favorite 
Provincetown  tradition  for  50  years. 

ilooRQ 


Reservations  487-0840 
Bradford  St.  West,  Provincetown 


LUNCH  • DINNER 
&■  TAl’ERN 

LOL1GING5 


OPEN 

IXAR  ROUND 


I 

I 

I fine  dining 
in  an  historic 
watcijroju  country 
inn  mid  tavern 


15  COMMJERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOIW  • 487-0500 


7 7 FREEMAN  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA.  02657 
(508)  487-1145 


NAPI’S 


PROVINCETOWN’S  MOST 
UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 


NAPI  & HELEN  VAN  DERECK 


DEDICATED  TO 

FINE  DINING,  FINE  ARTS 
AND  JOIE  D'VIVRE 


OPEN  DAILY  ALL  SUMMER  • FULL  BAR  • FULL  VEGETARIAN  MENU 
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nets.)  A romantic  brick-walled  cellar  hung 
with  straw-clad  Chianti  bottles,  Giro's  kitchen 
regularly  turns  out  delicious  Northern  Italian 
dishes  which  are  unlike  anything  you  may 
have  had  at  the  average  Italian/American 
restaurant.  Open  all  year,  Giro's  is  heavily 
booked  on  weekends,  but  the  wait  (usually  in 
the  lively  bar  upstairs)  is  all  part  of  the  ex- 
perience. Parking  difficult,  about  a 10  minute 
walk  from  town  center. 

Across  the  street  shaded  by  pink  awnings 
is  FRANCO'S,  a restaurant  which  has  taken 
Provincetown  by  storm  since  its  opening  in 
this  new  location  last  year.  The  creation  of 
well-known  chef  Franco  Palumbo,  this 
restaurant  reflects  his  character  and  taste  both 
in  decor  and  the  food  he  serves.  A 
sophisticated  exercise  in  black  and  chrome, 
the  interior  is  designed  around  Franco's  per- 
sonal art  deco  collection.  Superb  food,  no- 
holds-barred  on  the  no-nos  — forget  calorie 
counting.  Lunch  and  dinner  served  on  the  out- 
door deck  right  on  the  beach.  Tallulah's  bar 
is  upstairs  — Noreen  serves  great  cocktails.  A 
fxm  place  — should  be  the  late-night  spot  this 
summer. 

'THE  FLAGSHIP  is  another  water-front 
favorite.  This  romantic  restaurant  is  one  of 
Provincetown's  oldest.  Its  simple, 
unadulterated,  wood-varnished  interior 
evokes  a Provincetown  that  is  no  more.  Roar- 
ing wood  fire  in  cooler  months.  A very  special 
place. 


Just  across  the  Provincetown/Truro  line  at 
the  Sandcastle  resort  is  PRONTO,  a friendly 
Italian  restaurant  guaranteed  to  "make 
linguine  lovers  smile."  A popular  place  with 
locals,  Pronto  features  an  antipasto  salad  bar 
and  nightly  blackboard  specials.  Early  dinner 
specials  before  6:30  for  $10.95.  Plenty  of 
parking. 

Further  down  Route  6A  on  Beach  Point  is 
PAPARAZZI,  a casual  beach-front  restaurant 
serving  pizza,  Italian  specialties,  seafood, 
prime  rib  and  lobster;  also  a wide  selection 
of  appetizers  and  snacks,  and  a bounteous 
salad  bar.  Ample  parking. 

TOWN  GENTER 

The  MEWS  and  PEPE'S,  two  elegant  beach- 
front restaurants  flanking  the  Johnson  Street 
parking  lot,  both  offer  distinctive  dining  on 
former  wharves  from  Provincetown's  seafar- 
ing past.  At  the  MEWS,  the  impeccable  taste 
of  owner  Ron  Robin  (you  may  recognise  his 
name  as  a Boston  DJ)  is  evident  in  the  decor, 
the  choice  of  menu  items,  and  luscious 
displays  of  fresh  flowers.  PEPE'S,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Berg  family,  has  a nautical 
flavor  and  is  renowned  for  its  fine  seafood. 
Enjoy  lunch  or  diimer  on  the  spacious  deck 
overlooking  the  beach. 

GAFE  EDWIGE  is  a delightful  litUe 
restaurant/gallery  specializing  in  whole  foods 
served  in  a laid-back  atmosphere  reminiscent 


of  the  '70s.  Brunch  at  Edwige  is  legendary  and 
can  be  enjoyed  on  a tiny  flower-filled  outdoor 
patio,  or  in  the  breezy  high-ceilinged  dining 
room  which  overlooks  the  activity  on  Gom- 
mercial  Street  below.  Downstairs  is  DODIE'S 
PIZZA,  great  for  real  Italian  pizza  and  take- 
out specialties  such  as  stuffed  artichokes  and 
eggplant  parmigian.  A few  tables  to  enjoy  the 
food  there,  or  take  it  to  the  beach  just  around 
the  corner. 

Look  across  the  street  and  you'll  see 
Freeman  Street  next  to  the  Library.  Go  down 
here  to  find  NAPI'S,  Provincetown's  most 
unusual  restaurant.  Run  by  local  personality 
Napi  Van  Dereck  and  his  wife  Helen,  Napi's 
is  renowned  for  first-class  food  using  only  the 
freshest  ingredients.  Extensive  menu  with 
vegetarian  section,  Middle-Eastern  specialties 
and  excellent  fresh  seafood.  Feast  your  eyes 
on  the  decor— paintings,  artifacts,  pottery, 
sculpture,  flotsam,  plants  and  a couple  of 
friendly  cats  looking  for  fish  scraps.  Open  year 
round,  for  dinner  only  in  the  summer, 
breakfast  and  lunch  also  in  the  off-season.  A 
favorite  hang-out  with  locals. 

For  fresh  seafood  and  lobster,  the  place  to 
go  is  the  LOBSTER  POT.  Right  on  the  beach, 
with  a panoramic  view  of  the  fishing  boats 
unloading  their  catch  on  MacMillan  Wharf, 
the  Lobster  Pot  features  traditional  clambakes, 
delicious  Portuguese  specialties,  and  the 
widest  range  of  seafood  available  in  town. 
Owned  and  managed  by  Joy  McNulty  and  her 
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YANG  SEA 

RESTAURANT 

i 4'il 

At  t% 


269  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  Mass. 
Tel:  [508)  487-2660 


TAKE  OUT  ORDER 


487-2660 


afferent 
ucks 


restaurant  & tavern 


Serving 

Breakfast  • Lunch  • Dinner 

Entertainment  nightly  in  the  Tavern 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


135  bradford  street 
provincetown,  ma  02657 

487-9648 


CHINESE  RESTAURANT 


DINE  IN  OR  TAKE-OUT 

349-7521 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

- Summer  - - Friday  & Saturday  - 

1 1:30  - 2:30  AM  Until  12  midnight 

- Off  Season  - - Sundays  & Holidays  - 

1 1:30  AM  - 10:00  PM  Open  12  Noon 

Route  6,  South  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts 
(Next  to  the  So.  Wellfleet  Drive-ln  Theatre) 

We  Honor  MasterCard  4 Visa 
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family,  the  Lobster  Pot  is  well-run  and 
moderately  priced.  A bonus  is  the  friendly, 
energetic  staff  and  warm  family  atmosphere. 
Arrive  early  as  there's  often  a waiting  line  in 
the  summer.  Park  at  Town  Wharf. 

FAT  JACK'S,  formerly  the  infamous  Foc's'le 
Bar,  is  a an  attractive  and  comfortable  cafe 
and  bar  serving  delicious  nightly  specials  and 
light  fare.  Excellent  value.  Window  tables 
good  for  people  watching. 

Across  the  street  you'll  notice  the  pink  and 
blue  umbrellas  and  colorful  window  boxes  of 
CAFE  BLASE,  Provincetown's  largest  outdoor 
cafe.  Modeled  after  a Parisian  cafe,  the  Blase 
serves  a cafe  menu  from  breakfast  to  late  night 
featuring  burgers,  quiches,  sandwiches  and 
desserts  with  a French  flavor.  A wide  selec- 
tion of  imported  beer;  wine  and  champagne 
available  by  the  glass.  A place  to  see  and  be 
seen;  the  perfect  spot  for  breakfast,  lunch  and 
late  night  snacks,  and  for  watching  the  July 
4th  parade. 

Last  year,  the  EURO  CAFE  was  the  place 
for  the  late  night  crowd.  This  summer,  after 
undergoing  extensive  renovations,  the  Euro 
will  be  extending  its  hours  and  serving  light 
fare  on  a new  second-floor  outdoor  cafe 
overlooking  Commercial  Street.  Located  in  the 
heart  of  Provincetown  right  next  to  Town 
Hall,  the  Euro's  Caribbean-flavored  Island 
Grille  occupies  the  vaulting  interior  of  a con- 
verted church  and  former  cinema.  Promises 
to  be  an  exciting  scene  this  summer. 


Across  the  street,  right  opposite  Town  Hall, 
is  the  YANG  SEA,  Provincetown's  only 
Chinese  restaurant.  Open  all  year,  the  Yang 
Sea  serves  diimer  and  moderately-priced 
lunch  specials.  No  monosodium  glutamate  us- 
ed, and  brown  rice  is  available  with  all  meals. 

Down  Commercial  Street  past  the  historic 
Universalist  Church  is  FRONT  STREET,  Prov- 
incetown's first  sophisticated  restaurant, 
founded  15  years  ago  by  Edmond  DiStasi  and 
Howard  Gruber.  Serving  classical  dishes  with 
Italian  overtones,  present  owner  and  chef 
Donna  Aliperti  is  carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
one  of  Provincetown's  best-loved  restaurants. 
Ask  to  be  seated  at  a booth  in  this  romantic 
dimly -lit  brick  cellar  of  a former  Provincetown 
museum.  Park  in  Grace  Hall  lot  and  walk 
through  Masonic  Place. 

Next  door  is  VORELLI'S,  a lively  restaurant 
reminiscent  of  a European  cafe,  with  a bar 
along  one  side.  Good  appetizers  and  snacks, 
fresh  seafood  and  Italian  specialties.  Window 
tables  are  great  for  people  watching. 

Past  the  Post  Office  on  the  waterfront  is 
SEBASTIAN'S  LONG  & NARROW,  a small 
and  attractively  designed  restaurant  with  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  harbor.  Efficient  ser- 
vice, moderately  priced. 

Nearby  at  the  Boatslip  resort,  Pro- 
vincetown's beach-front  gay  hot-spot  and 
home  of  the  "tea  dance",  is  the  Boatslip 
Restaurant.  Situated  on  the  second  floor,  the 
restaurant  occupies  an  elegant  space  and  is  a 


little  more  restrained  than  its  lively  surroun- 
dings might  indicate.  Caters  to  a mixed  crowd, 
and  features  the  cuisine  of  locfil  chef  Lorraine 
Najar,  famous  for  her  Mexican  nights.  Under 
the  new  management  this  year  of  Bill  Johnson 
and  Tommy  Singer.  Perfect  view  of  Long 
Point;  limited  parking. 

A block  to  the  west  of  the  Boatslip  you'll 
find  ANNA  ANNA  ANNA  at  her  new  loca- 
tion this  year  at  the  former  Cottage 
Restaurant.  Serving  "the  world's  best  food", 
Anna's  restaurant  is  well  worth  a special  trip 
down  here— about  a 10  minute  walk  from 
town  center. 

A little  further  down  Commercial  Street  is 
GALLERANI'S,  formerly  Cookie's  Tap,  a 
brightly  decorated  cafe  run  by  Barry  Barnes 
and  David  Gallerani  serving  breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner  and  late  night  snacks.  Imaginative 
food,  lively  atmosphere. 

FAST  FOOD  . . . 

MOJO'S  has  the  best  fast  food  in  town; 
moreover,  it's  real  food.  Fresh  seafood,  gen- 
uine potato  French  fries  (with  skins  on),  hum- 
mus salad,  batter-fried  mushrooms,  tasty 
burgers.  Feast  at  sim-shaded  outdoor  tables  or 
take  your  food  across  to  the  beach  and  watch 
the  fishing  boats  come  and  go. 

SPIRITUS  PIZZA  is  very  popular  with  the 
late-  night  crowd  and  has  gained  a reputation 
as  a gathering  place  after  the  bars  close.  It's 
also  open  all  day  long  for  excellent  pizza  and 


At 


PRONTO 

' RESTAURANT 


We 

make 

linguine 

lovers 

smile. 


ENJOY  OUR 

New  Antipasto  Salad  Bar 
Make  Your  Own!!! 

Included  with  each  dinner  you  can  create  your  own  culinary  canvas 
from  the  special  selection  at  our  ANTIPASTO  BAR. 
0XIMMEI3  SiM  1P.M.  ©L©®!©  TOESPAYi 

Early  Dinner  Specials  5:30-6:30 

$10.95 

487-2318 

Route  6A,  Beachpoint,  Provincetown  (at  Sandcastle) 
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ON  THE  BAY 


A SPECIAL  RESTAURANT 

Serving  Fine  Food  Daily 

Beach  Point,  Route  6A,  North  Truro 
All  Menu  Items  Available  for  Take-out. 
Call  487-2658  or  487-1311 
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Restaurant 


Truro  Center,  Massachusetts 
349-6554 


Enjoy  the  charm  of 
Wellfleet  at  the 


LODGING  • DINING  • ENTERTAINMENT 


Historic  five-acre  complex  near  bay  and  ocean  beaches. 
Views  of  salt  marsh  and  Duck  Pond.  Two  fine 
restaurants.  349-9333 


weet 

easom 

(^staurant 


Fine  dining  in  a relaxed  and  elegant  atmosphere,  native 
seafood  and  duckling  specialties.  349-6535. 


more  casual  dining  and  live  entertainment  in  the 
TA  VERN  ROOM  RESTAURANT  • 349-7369 


'Wellfleefs  Inn  Place  to  be'' 

East  Main  Street,  Wellfleet,  MA  02667 


Serving  Fine  Traditional  Dishes 
including  Prime  Rib,  Shrimp  Scampi, 
Fresh  Seafood  and  Homemade  Desserts 


“For  a memorable  dining 
experience” 
The  pleasure  is  ours 

30  SHANK  PAINTER  ROAD 
PROVINCETOWN  • 487-9257 

Ample  Free  Parking 
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Haagen  Daaz  ice  cream.  Outdoor  garden. 
GEORGE'S  PIZZA  opposite  Town  Hall  inex- 
plicably does  a wonderful  Greek  Salad,  great 
pizzas,  grinders  and  has  a garden/patio  on  the 
beach. 

CAFES 

PEARL'S  CAFE,  east  of  Town  center,  is  a 
cheerful  spot  for  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner. 
Owner  Sally  Deiterich  serves  a Ught  fare 
menu  all  day— wings,  nachos,  omelettes,  and 
sandwiches  — at  affordable  prices.  Pleasant  lit- 
tle out-door  patio  on  Commercial  Street. 

Both  MAZELTOV  and  CAFE  EXPRESS, 
near  the  Post  Office,  are  friendly  cafes  serv- 
ing a limited  menu  all  day.  There  are  a few 
outdoor  tables  at  Cafe  Express  to  drink  your 
cappuccino,  read  the  papers  and  greet  your 
friends  picking  up  their  mail. 

WHERE  THE  NATIVES  EAT  . . . 

THE  MAYFLOWER  CAFE,  right  in  the  center 
of  town  on  Commercial  Street,  is  family  own- 
ed and  nm  and  serves  delicious  home-cooked 
food  and  Portuguese  specialties  at  very  af- 
foradable  prices.  Great  place  to  take  the  fami- 
ly. Good  burgers,  pizza,  and  sandwiches,  too. 

Just  down  the  street  opposite  Town  Hall  is 
STORMY  HARBOR,  owned  by  a local  Portu- 
guese family.  A no-nonsense  place  serving 
home-cooked  specialties  and  fresh  seafood. 
Good  for  breakfast. 

On  Bradford  Street  is  TIP  FOR  TOPS'N, 
open  for  breakfast,  Tunch  and  dinner  and 


featuring  Portuguese  specialties  at  moderate 
prices.  Try  flippers  (deep-fried  Portuguese 
bread  dough)  for  breakfast,  a real  Pro- 
vincetown  treat.  And  on  Shank  Painter  Road, 
you'll  find  DAIRY  LAND,  the  best  place  to 
take  the  family  for  lobster-in-the-rough,  steam- 
ed clams  and  fresh  fish  lunch  specials.  Ham- 
burgers and  ice  cream  too.  Plenty  of  parking. 

OUT  OF  TOWN 

On  Route  6 in  North  Truro  is  the  WHITMAN 
HOUSE,  known  for  its  sizzling  charcoal- 
broiled  steaks  and  fresh  seafood,  especially 
"beef  and  reef"  combinations.  A comfortable 
restaurant  exuding  old-fashioned  charm,  the 
Whitman  House  has  been  run  by  the  Rice 
family  for  many  years.  Reasonably  priced. 

The  charming  BLACKSMITH  SHOP  near 
the  banks  of  the  Pamet  River  in  Truro  Center 
has  been  a favorite  with  Truro  residents  and 
summer  visitors  for  many  years.  Chef  War- 
ren Falkenburg  serves  a diverse  selection  of 
inventive  dishes,  including  vegetarian  and 
fresh  seafood.  A pleasant  place  to  meet  friends 
for  drinking  and  dining.  The  decor  features 
Warren's  hand-made  miniature  dollhouses, 
painted  by  his  wife  Rudelle  in  the  Peter  Hunt 
style;  occasionally  one  may  be  for  sale.  Open 
all  year. 

The  Inn  at  Duck  Creeke  is  a dehghtful  coun- 
try setting  for  SWEET  SEASONS  restaurant. 
The  dining  room  overlooks  the  duck  pond, 
complete  with  domestic  and  wild  ducks.  Im- 


aginative cooking  and  an  elegant  summery  at- 
mosphere make  Sweet  Seasons  a special  place 
to  visit.  Also  the  Tavern  upstairs  featuring 
lighter  fare  and  live  entertainment.  A fun  spot. 

AESOP'S  TABLES,  owned  and  operated  by 
Brian  Dunne  and  his  artist  wife  Kim  Kettler, 
is  located  in  a former  sea  captain's  home  right 
next  to  Town  Hall  on  Main  Street.  A lovely 
country  house  atmosphere  featuring  "artful 
dining  and  fine  spirits".  Renowned  for 
fabulous  desserts.  Try  the  cozy  "parlor" 
upstairs  for  light  snacks  and  cocktails.  Hand- 
made paper  collages  by  Kettler  are  on  display 
at  the  restaurant. 

CIELO,  just  over  the  hill  on  Commercial 
Street,  is  a unique  restaurant  serving  a prix 
fixe  meal  by  reservation  only.  Inventive 
cuisine,  exquisitely  prepared  and  presented; 
amidst  stylish  surroundings  featuring  the 
owners'  art  collection.  In  an  old  Wellfleet 
saltbox  overlooking  the  salt  marsh. 

Across  the  street  is  the  WELLFLEET 
OYSTER  HOUSE,  a Wellfleet  institution  own- 
ed and  run  by  Tony  Costello,  a character  with 
a fascinating  background.  Great  seafood  and 
Italian  specialties,  genuine  Cape  Cod 
atmosphere. 

Down  Route  6 next  to  the  WeUfleet 
Cinemas  and  Wellfleet  Flea  Market  is 
FAMOUS  TANG'S  Chinese  restaurant.  Good 
oriental  food  at  modest  prices;  great  for  lunch 
after  doing  the  Flea  Market,  or  dinner  before 
the  movie.  Plenty  of  parking.  ■ 
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MAIN  STREET,  in  the  heart  of  Wellflee’ 
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AT  OUR  NEW  LOCATION 
(formerly  The  Cottage) 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Breakfast/Brunch 
Lunch  • Dinner 
Late  Night  ’til  2:00  am 

Open  Mike  with  Local  Talent 

487-2900 


PROVINCETOWN  INN 

FULL  DINNER  SPECIAL 

6 to  9 p.m,  $ 10.95 

Choice  of  three  dinner  entrees,  featuring 
ROAST  BEEF  daiiy. 

Choice  of  saiad  or  soup,  potato, 
vegetable,  assorted  desserts  and 
beverage. 

HAPPY  HOUR 

4:30  to  8 p.m.  with  free  buffet  and  live 
entertainment. 

FREE  PARKING  487-9500 


PROVINCETOWN’S 


TALAN 


RESTAURANT 


OPEN  7 DAYS  • DINNER  6:00  ON 
BAR  UPSTAIRS  • KILEY  COURT 

RESERVATIONS  487-0049 
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specializing  in  fine  cheeses,  pates, 
fresh  french  and  sour  dough  breads, 
imported  beers  and  wines  • catering 


93  commercial  st.  • provincetown  • 487-3303 


(fSimon’s^ 

DELICATESSEN 


provincetown 

Artists  & Writers 
Conference 

1989 


(^Thanks  to  word  proces- 
|T  sors  our  writers  no 
longer  have  to  slay 
C/ up  all  night  to 
^ meel  deadlines.^ 


The  Stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of  365  days  a year 

8 am  — 10  pm  • 147  Commercial  St,  Provincetown 
487-9271 
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FICTION 


CANNIBALS 


By  Charlotte  Kirsch  Jerace 


Every  July  Daddy  got  in  bed  with  the  shakes,  and  Mumma 
said  that  it  was  the  Malaria  cornin’  back  again  with  the  rest  of  the 
bugs.  So  every  summer,  right  after  we’d  go  out  to  the  bandstand 
and  watch  the  fireworks  on  the  fourth  of  July,  we’d  kinda  wait 
around,  hopin’  not  but  knowin’  that  in  a week  or  two,  no  matter 
how  good  he  was  feelin’,  laughin’  and  carrying  on,  the  Malaria 
would  come  to  the  comer  of  Birch  and  Pearl,  and  find  Daddy.  It’d 
put  him  down  with  a frightful  power,  heatin’  him  up  and  shakin’ 
him  so,  drenchin’  the  four  poster  with  a godawful  sweat.  ’Bout  all 
he’d  say  to  anyone  was  “Mumma,  shut  the  window  and  pull  the 
drapies  so  1 can  sweat  it  out.”  Then  Mumma  would  shuffle  over  to 
the  window  without  sayin’  a word  out  loud,  drop  her  head  like  she 
was  prayin’  and  she’d  shut  the  window,  untie  the  pullbacks  and  let 
the  room  heat  up  ’til  it  was  stiflin’.  Daddy  would  just  lie  there  in 
black  and  maroon  checkered  pajams,  laughin’  quietly,  ’cept  once 
in  awhile  when  he’d  howl  at  .some  joke  that  passed  through  his 
bumin’  brain. 

When  the  Malaria  came,  we’d  take  turns  peekin’  in  to  that 
dark,  dank  room  with  the  dusty  rose  and  white  flowered  wallpaper, 
to  see  what  he  needed,  or  what  was  so  funny.  Mumma  said  his 
laughin’  irked  her  some,  bein’s  that  she  had  to  change  the  sheets 
three  times  a day  and  the  mangier  was  always  on  the  fritz.  For  two 


whole  weeks  the  only  thing  he’d  say  to  me  is  “Mary,  go  to  the 
Dairy  Queen  to  get  me  a vanilla  milkshake”  and  he’d  hand  me  a 
quarter  from  the  stack  he  kept  on  the  pile  of  newspaper  next  to  the 
bed,  just  for  this  purpose.  I’d  run  like  hell  to  keep  it  cold  as  I could, 
then  sit  there  amazin’  while  Daddy  would  suck  it  straight  down, 
then  open  his  mouth  to  let  the  steam  out,  such  was  his  fire. 

’Bout  two  weeks  later.  Daddy  would  rise  from  the  bed  like  a 
bear  after  winter,  put  on  his  workclothes  which  would  have  gotten 
loose  in  the  waist,  and  he’d  get  in  his  Ford  and  go  head  for  the  pier. 
Mumma  would  air  out  the  room,  includin’  the  mattress,  and  say 
“This  time  was  worse  than  the  last  time.”  She  said  that  eighteen 
times  that  I remember. 

Sister  Gina  called  Daddy  “Moosie.”  Don’t  know  why  ’cept 
he  was  big  and  brown  haired  all  over,  with  soft,  kind  eyes.  He  swum 
like  a fish,  Mumma  said.  Always  cuttin ’through  the  water  smooth 
as  a .seal  on  his  way  to  the  old  rotten  float.  I could  never  beat  him 
there,  never.  When  his  muscles  got  goin’  there  was  no  stoppin’ 
Daddy,  whether  he  was  shovelin’  snow  or  haulin’  nets.  “ Brute 
strength,”  Mumma  would  say.  “Strong  as  an  ox,”  Gramma  would 
agree,  and  so  would  1 when  he  gave  me  a crusher  hug  once  in  a real 
while.  He  was  a farm  boy,  raised  big  ’n  tall  in  the  State  O’  Maine, 
by  folks  who  ate  what  they  grew,  and  that’s  why. 

I first  saw  Daddy  when  he  came  back  from  the  war.  He  was 
totin’  a big  straw  bag  that  said  Port  Mor  eby.  That  bag  had  the  best 
of  everything  .stuck  inside,  all  forme.  Every  Saturday,  after  cornin’ 
home  from  the  Roy  Rogers  double  feature.  I’d  get  all  dolled  up  in 
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my  hula  skirt  made  of  white 
parachute  silk,  which  I’d  put 
on  over  my  slacks  to  ward  off 
the  cold  and  mice  out  in  the 
shed.  With  the  skirt  I wore  a 
bracelet  Daddy  made  specially 
for  me  by  folding  back  the 
sides  of  a cereal  number  from 
a Jap  plane  he  shot  down  when 
he  was  stationed  in  New  Ginny.  No  one,  but  no  one  had  such  a 
snazzy  bracelet,  and  the  kids  used  to  offer  me  all  sorts  of  things  in 
trade,  but  I never  would.  Instead,  I would  sit  in  my  hula  skirt  and 
look  at  Daddy’s  maroon  velvet  picture  album,  stealin’  peeks  at  the 
hootchie  kootchie  native  girls  that  walked  around  in  grass  skirts 
with  their  titties  showin’,  girls  that  hung  out  near  the  base. 

I went  lookin’  for  that  bracelet  and  hula  skirt  just  the  other 
day,  but  somehow  it  wasn’t  where  it  was  supposed  to  be,  just  like 
Daddy  wasn’t. 

I’ll  never  forget  my  eighteenth  birthday  ’cause  that’s  when  I 
got  a pink  mohair  sweater  and  that’s  when  Daddy’s  leg  first  went 
out  from  under  him,  landin’  him  square  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
linoleum.  Mumma  said,  “Jack,  the  cake  will  fall!”  Then  later 
when  he  said  his  leg  felt  weak,  she  took  him  to  the  VA  doctor  who 
said  maybe  he’d  had  a stroke,  or  maybe  he  had  MS,  bein’ s that  he 
was  ’bout  the  right  age  and  all.  From  that  day  on  it  was  like  Daddy 
slid  down  a mountain,  and  no  doctor  or  saint  could  stop  him. 


Mumma  started  babyin’  him, 
while  Sister  Gina  and  Sister 
Tammie  tried  to  be  normal 
kids,  paperin’  their  walls  with 
Beatles  this  and  Beatles  that. 
Me,  I swapped  my  Elvis  is  a 
Doll  sweater  for  the  letter  jacket 
of  a good  lookin’  local  boy, 
and  started  fillin’  the  Lane 
Cedar-lined  hope  chest  he  gave  me  before  he  went  to  boot  camp. 

Skipper  came  back  from  Nam  different  from  when  he  left, 
still  good  lookin’  and  smellin’  of  Old  Spice,  but  quieter  and 
restless.  We  got  married  at  the  VFW  hall,  I,  in  Mumma’s  gown. 
Sister  Gina  and  Sister  Tammie  in  hot  pink  velveteen,  and  Daddy  in 
a wheelchair  with  a broken  brake  that  let  go  just  as  we  were  sayin’ 
I dos.  Skipper  and  I took  a honeymoon  trip  to  Nova  Scotia, 
sidetracked  down  to  Boston  on  the  way  back,  and  decided  to  stay 
in  the  Big  City,  “Cast  our  fate  to  the  wind,”  Skipper  said. 

Once  a month  I’d  hop  the  Trailways  and  knit  all  the  way 
home,  cravin’  Mumma’s  fishchowda  and  homemade  bread,  as  1 
already  had  one  in  the  oven.  Each  time  I’d  go  home  Daddy  was 
feelin’  poorer  and  poorer,  and  he  talked  funny.  Slow  like,  like  he 
was  drunk,  ’cept  he  never  touched  a drop  due  to  what  the  Malaria 
had  already  done  to  his  liver.  Mumma  wasn’t  takin’  this  too  well, 
specially  when  the  bank  called  and  said  his  deposit  wasn’t  totalin’ 
to  what  he  said  it  should.  His  boss  came  over  and  said,  “Jack, 
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you're  makin'  simple  errors  in  math.”  Daddy  spread  this  odd  grin 
across  his  nice  teeth  and  laughed,  even  when  they  fired  him. 

Four  years  after  my  eighteenth  birthday  we  buried  Daddy  in 
the  old  cemetary  out  by  the  woods.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  a double 
plot,  surrounded  by  other  downeastas  who'd  made  their  way  to 
Heaven.  He  was  46  years  old  when  he  died.  Couldn’t  walk  nor  talk 
nor  do  nothin',  'cept  when  1 told  him  a joke  he  would  laugh.  He 
never  got  to  know  his  grandson  the  way  he’d  planned  all  his  life  to 
teach  the  ropes  to  any  boy  born  into  the  family.  The  VA  doctors 
said  he  didn’t  suffer,  didn’t  even  know  what  was  goin’  on  the  last 
few  years  'cause  his  brain  didn’t  work  no  more.  Mumma  didn’t 
agree  but  she  said  nothin’  because  she  was  brought  up  to  respect 
people  with  lots  of  education,  particularly  doctors. 

"So  what  did  he  have?”  I asked  the  doctor  from  the  VA,  “I’d 
sure  like  to  know  what  killed  my  Daddy.” 

“Don't  know,  that’s  why  we  did  the  autopsy”  said  the  man 
with  the  pimply  face  who  sucked  on  his  pipe  like  it  was  attached  to 
a woman’s  breast. 

“Just  when  will  you  know?”  I asked  , pretending  to  be 
intelligent. 

“Sent  it  off  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  We’ll  have  to 
wait  and  see,”  he  answered.  And  then  as  God  could  strike  me  dead 
he  said.  “Looks  to  me  like  a family  disease.  You’re  safe  because 
you’re  a girl — only  strikes  the  men  in  the  family.” 

“Family  disease?”  I asked  feelin’  my  heart  burst  through  my 
blouse,  thinkin’of  my  baby  boy.  “I’ll  have  you  know  my  uncle 
Jake  was  killed  in  Germany,  and  my  uncle  Joe  has  Lou  Gehrig’s 
disease.” 

“The  symptoms  are  similar,  you  know”  he  said  wishing  I’d 
stop  bein’  such  a pain  in  the  ass  and  leave. 

“They  are  like  Hell!”  I yelled,  feelin’  shame  creep  over  me 
like  someone  breakin’  an  egg  on  the  top  of  my  head. 

“It  could  have  been  somethin’  they  ate,”  he  said,  standin’ 
up,  “somethin’  they  ate  at  the  farm,  or  the  fertilizer,  who  knows.” 
He  opened  the  door,  tryin’  to  sweep  me  out,  and  I left,  givin’  him 
the  evil  eye,  tryin’to  silence  the  lies  on  his  tongue. 

When  the  autopsy  report  did  come,  two  years  later,  we  had 
to  take  it  to  a doctor  to  have  it  explained.  We  were  in  for  a shock 


’cause  they  said  Daddy’s  liver  didn’t  show  no  signs  of  the  Malaria. 
No,  they  said,  he  didn’t  ever  have  the  Malaria,  and  really  they 
didn’t  know  for  sure  what  Daddy  had,  so  instead  they  claimed  that 
it  was  an  undiagnosed  family  disease,  somethin’  like  “Jakob 
Creutsfeld  disease.”  Even  our  doctor  didn’t  know  what  that  was. 
Just  said  it  was  rare,  nothin’  to  bother  about.  “ Better  to  let  it  rest,” 
he  said.  Mumma  agreed.  She’d  had  it,  as  you  could  rightly  expect. 

Years  later,  ten  to  be  exact.  Skipper  wasn’t  doin’  so  hot,  and 
our  little  one  turned  out  to  be  sickly,  so  to  get  out  of  the  house,  and 
pay  down  the  car,  I got  me  a job,  waitin’  tables  at  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Boston.  This  was  a members  only  kind  of  place,  mostly  rich 
folks,  though  you  couldn’t  tell  it  by  the  clothes  they  wore. 

Right  after  Thanksgiving,  as  I was  about  to  slide  on  home 
with  my  free  20  pound  turkey,  one  of  the  members  asked  me  if  I’d 
like  to  earn  a little  extra  for  Christmas  by  workin’  for  his  wife, 
servin’  dinner  at  their  party,  cornin’  up  soon.  Lots  of  folk  from  the 
club  came  to  the  party,  includin’  a Dr.  Jessup,  who  was  talkin’  real 
excited  about  his  friend  Dan,  who’d  won  the  Nobel  Prize.  Even  I 
knew  what  that  meant.  Seems  like  Dan  had  found  a new  disease, 
as  if  we  didn’t  have  enough  already,  and  it  had  a funny  name — 
Kuru.  Found  it  in  New  Ginny,  eatin’ away  on  a bunch  of  cannibals! 

Later  on  when  I was  servin’  Dr.  Jessup  his  roast  beef  with 
juice,  I whispered  politely  to  him,  “It  may  be  that  my  Daddy  had 
Kuru.” 

Dr.  Jessup  looked  up  from  his  garden  salad  and  said,  “He 
couldn’t  have,  Mary,  only  cannibals  have  Kuru.”  Some  people 
laughed,  makin’  my  face  turn  beetred,  but  I had  this  feelin’  down 
in  my  pit,  that  Daddy  had  died  of  Kuru.  All  while  I was  doin’  the 
dishes  and  vacuumin’,  right  on  past  midnight  when  I had  my  hat 
and  coat  on,  I kept  thinkin’  bout  Daddy.  Even  as  I was  foldin’up 
the  new  hundred  dollar  bill  I’d  been  paid,  somethin’  started 
eatin’on  me  that  Kuru  killed  my  Daddy,  and  I .set  out  to  prove  it. 

Bein’s  that  1 had  a Harvard  ID  badge, I could  go  anywhere  in 
the  whole  school,  includin’the  Countway  Medical  Library,  so  one 
snowy  day  a few  weeks  later,  I popped  in  after  work.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  from  the  Club  saw  me  starin’at  all  these  metal  drawers 
and  offered  to  help  me,  no  questions  asked.  It  took  him  no  time  at 
all  to  get  me  books  on  Kuru,  and  best  of  all,  he  gave  me  copies  of 
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Dr.  Dan’s  notebooks,  written  in  his  own  neat  penmanship.  Dr. 
Dan’s  notebooks  were  easy  to  read,  like  a story.  He  went  through 
the  jungle.  He  found  the  Fore  village.  He  knew  he  was  there ’cause 
he  heard  the  unmistakable  laughter — Kuru.  He  named  the  thing 
Kuru  ’cause  it  means  laughin’  in  Fore.  My  heart  started  poundin’ 
and  I had  to  take  a wicked  leak  , but  I didn’t  dare  leave  my  seat  lest 
someone  would  think  I was  through  and  take  the  notebooks  away. 
And  1 didn’t  dare  take  them  to  the  toilet  ’cause  someone  might 
think  1 stole  them.  So  I kept  goin’  and  what  I found  stopped  me 
short  for  a minute. 

Dr.  Dan  started  sayin’  that  they  got  the  Kuru  from  eatin’ 
diseased  human  brain.  A memory  came  jumpin’  into  my  head  and 
it  got  me  so  excited  I nearly  screamed  out  loud.  You  see,  my  Daddy 
had  eaten  human  brain  too!  I knew  this  because  one  day  when 
Mumma’s  rich  Uncle  Pete  (the  potato  farmer  who  made  it  big) 
came  back  from  a cruise,  he  gave  me  a souvenir  menu  which  had 
a pretty  picture  on  the  front — native  girls,  sorta  like  the  hootchie 
kootchies.  Inside  was  the  food,  written  out  real  fancy,  and  I’ll 
never  forget  sayin’  “I’m  gonna  barf.  Daddy,  who  would  eat  calf 
brains  on  toast?”  And  Daddy  told  me  that  one  time  by  accident, 
he  had  eaten  HUMAN  BRAIN  with  the  natives  in  the  jungle  ! 
Seems  like  the  natives  invited  him  to  a party  ’cause  him  and  the 
other  GIs  were  so  nice  to  them.  The  guys  gave  them  Hershey  bars 
and  they  returned  the  favor  by  invitin’  them  to  a celebration  in  their 
village. 

With  all  the  dimes  I had  I made  copies  of  the  pages,  includin’ 
the  description  of  the  Fore  brains  Dr.  Dan  had  looked  at  under  a 
microscope.  Skipper  went  out  to  the  Used  Book  store  and  found  me 
a fine  medical  dictionary, and  I started  makin’  lists  of  things  that 
were  alike.  Things  like  spongeform,  laughter,  things  like  that. 
When  I told  Mumma  she  said  we  should  go  to  the  VA  and  maybe 
she  could  get  a pension  seein’s  that  his  death  was  service  connected 
and  damn  if  this  didn’t  prove  it.  Besides,  she  told  the  VA  doctors 
over  and  over  that  he  was  never  the  same  after  the  war.  He  knew 
it  had  done  more  to  him  than  just  scare  him  shitless. 

So  I went  to  the  VA  with  my  lists,  and  1 even  brought  pictures 
from  the  maroon  velvet  photo  album  showin’  Daddy  and  his 
friends  with  the  Fore  natives,  includin’  the  bare-chested  Hootchie 


Kootchie  girls,  I might  add.  The  VA  said  no  way.  Dr.  Dan’s  book 
said  only  Fore  get  Kuru,  no  Caucasian  (white  man)  had  ever  had 
it.  I said  that  it  wasn’t  Dr.  Dan’s  fault  that  he  didn’t  know  about 
Port  Mor  eby  and  my  Daddy,  and  someone  laughed  right  in  my 
face.  Still,  I had  ’em  and  they  knew  I knew  it  ’specially  when  I 
said,  “You  know  my  Daddy  had  a service-connected  disease  and 
that’s  why  you  keep  slides  of  his  brain  in  the  Armed  Forces  Institue 
of  Pathology.  ARMED  FORCES  INSTITUTE,  GET  THAT?” 

Mumma  dug  her  nails  into  my  arm,  pullin’  me  away,  hushin’ 
me  up  and  tellin’  me  that  she  didn’t  raise  me  to  yell  like  a fishwife, 
so  I left  feelin’  helpless,  as  is  usual  in  our  family. 

As  you  probably  guessed,  Mumma  didn’t  get  a pension  and 
still  she  gets  by  okay.  Now  I am  46  years  old,  same  age  as  Daddy 
when  he  died  and  I don’t  have  a sign  of  it,  don’t  drag  my  leg  or  talk 
like  I was  drunk.  I do  laugh,  though.  I laugh  because  you’ve  got 
to  just  to  get  through  this  world. 

Today  is  Memorial  Day  and  I’ll  go  stand  on  Commercial 
Street  and  watch  the  parade  like  I have  since  I was  little,  watchin’ 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  march  by.  I expect  tears  will  ruin  my 
makeup  when  I think  of  Daddy,  marchin’  so  straight  and  tall  in  his 
uniform,  those  Bronze  and  Silver  Stars  shinin’  bright  as  the  point 
on  the  flagpole,  ’twas  his  honor  to  bear.  My  Daddy  died  a hero  and 
I want  you  to  remember  him  this  day  as  one  of  the  casualties  of 
WWII.  Me  an’  my  family,  well  you  could  say  we’re  casualties  of 
cannibals  and  bureaucrats.  Sometimes  it  just  takes  a little  longer 
to  die.  □□ 

Charlotte  Kirsch  Jerace  lives  yearround  in  Truro,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  is  Director  of  Employee  Communications  Consult- 
ing at  KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  Boston.  Her  film,  "Elements,”  shot 
on  location  in  Truro  and  Provincetown,  won  a 1989  International 
Telly  Award  for  excellence  in  corporate  communications.  Until 
recently,  she  has  written  non-fiction  only.  Facing  the  Future  was 
published  by  Doubleday,  Penguin  and  Robert  Hale,  Ltd.  Cur- 
rently, she  is  writing  a novel  set  on  the  Outer  Cape. 
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OUTER  CAPE 
HEALTH  SERVICES,  INC. 

A Community  Health  Center 

servicing  the  Lower  Cape  in  two  locations: 

We  Support  the  Arts! 

PROVINCETOWN  • WELLFLEET 

PROVINCETOWN 

SERVICES  INCLUDE:  Primary  Health  Care;  Women’s 
Health  Clinic;  Family  Planning;  Dentistry;  Podiatry; 
Laboratory;  X-Ray;  Nutrition  Counseling;  and  Mental 
Health  Services. 

DENTAL  ASSOCIATES 

MEDICARE.  MEDICAID  & BLUE  CROSS  ACCEPTED  — 
INQUIRE  ABOUT  OUR  SLIDING  SCALE  FEE  SYSTEM  FOR 
ELIGIBLE  UNINSURED  CLIENTS. 

CHERYL  L.  ANDREWS,  D.M.D. 
THOMAS  A.  KERSTEN,  D.D.S. 

Call  for  information  or  an  appointment 

Our  services  are  supported  in  part  by  grants  from  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Public 
Health  Service 

HARRY  KEMP  WAY  • PROVINCETOWN  • 487-9395 
ROUTE  6,  WELLFLEET  • 349-3131 

86  HARRY  KEMP  WAY,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

TELEPHONE:  487-9936 

Where  we  embody 


the  creative  process 


massage/po  larity 
structural  integration 
chiropractic  care 
acupuncture 
psychic  development 

YEAR  ROUND 

I 

I 487-0555  • 349-9111  • 255-6693 

I 


ACQUIRED 

IMMUNE 

DEFICIENCY 

CLINIC 


MAS5AGE,  ACUPUNCTURE 
NUTRITIONAL  COUN5EEING, 
MEDITATION  INSTRUCTION 

FRIDAY  EVENINGS  6:00-10:00 
5LIDING  FEE  SCALE 
199  Commercial  • 487-0555 
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(continued  from  page  59) 
agree  to  buy  40  of  them  a year  at  $ 1 800 
each.  The  bank  ended  up  with  a couple 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  Knaths 
estate.  The  price  tag  from  Rosenberg  was 
on  the  back,  which  helped  sell  the  pictures. 
The  cheapest  picture  was  $7000,  and  they 
went  up  to  $14,000.  The  most  1 ever  got 
for  one  was  $2400.  I made  $600  a pic- 
ture.” Shein,  a former  competitive  ath- 
lete, is  fond  of  letter  ratings.  “Of  the  125 
Knaths  that  I had,  I sold  25  Bs  and  no  As,” 
Shein  explained,  but  added  that  there  were 
a number  of  A paintings  by  Knaths,  and 
that  if  one  comes  to  market,  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  up  to  $25,000  for  one  (in 
1983  dollars). 

Prior  to  his  involvement  with  the 
Knaths  estate,  Shein  had  handled  the  es- 
tate of  Gerrit  Beneker  in  conjunction  with 
the  Vose  Gallery.  “We  found  a number  of 
rich  people  who  were  looking  for  a tax 
write-off,”  he  said  in  discussing  the  Beneker 
estate,  “and  who  like  to  donate  paintings. 
For  that  reason,  a number  of  Benekers 
went  to  the  Brockton  Art  Museum.”  In  a 
similar  arrangement  with  his  clients,  many 
works  by  Knaths  were  given  primarily  to 
the  Brockton  Art  Museum  as  well  as  to  the 
Danforth  Museum  of  Art. 

From  a business  point  of  view,  it  is 
understandable  that  the  bank  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  art  business.  These  and  other 
actions  have  not  proved  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  artist’s  posthumous  artistic 
reputation.  Dumping  125  mostly  minor 
paintings  on  the  market  certainly  tends  to 
depress  the  sales  for  better  paintings  by  the 
same  artist.  The  bottoming-out  of  the 
artist’s  resale  value  sadly  paralleled  his 
critical  bashing.  Also,  the  total  and  com- 
plete liquidation  of  the  work  meant  that 
there  have  been  few  dealers,  collectors, 
curators,  or  critics  thus  far  to  champion  the 
work.  Until  Knaths  finds  a new  level  of 
critical  and  market  attention,  the  stakes 
are  simply  too  low  to  entice  major  players. 

A singular  exception  to  this  bleak 
prognosis  was  an  exhibition  held  in  1982 
at  the  Milton  and  Sally  Avery  Center  for 
the  Arts  at  Bard  College,  curated  by  the 
collectors  Jean  and  Jim  Young,  who  bought 
several  paintings  from  Shein,  in  addition 


to  works  purchased  directly  from  the  art- 
ist. The  Avery  Center  director,  Linda 
Weintraub,  visited  the  Archives  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  and  working  with  Knaths’  hand- 
written and  illustrated  manuscript,  pub- 
lished his  Ornament  and  Glory  which  set 
forth  some  of  his  esthetic  theory.  Wein- 
traub also  borrowed  major  works  to  aug- 
ment the  seven  paintings,  86  works  on 
paper,  and  six  studio  charts  from  the  Young 
collection. 

After  the  estate  had  been  rather  well 
picked  through,  the  remaining  notebooks 
and  documents  were  acquired  by  the  Ar- 
chives of  American  Art  through  its  Boston 
director,  Robert  Brown.  Saleable  draw- 
ings and  pages  of  notebooks  had  been 
pulled  out  of  context  by  the  executors  and 
stamped  with  the  estate  stamp  usually 
somewhere  on  the  image.  Many  of  these 
callously  handled  works  have  surfaced  at 
charity  auctions,  and  it  always  sends  chills 
up  my  spine  to  see  that  heavy-handed 
stamp.  While  pulling  apart  Knaths’  papers 
may  have  produced  more  income  for  the 
estate,  it  made  a shambles  of  attempts  for 
serious  research.  Examining  the  rolls  of 
microfilm  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  AAA, 
I observed  that  the  badly  photographed 
images  are  virtually  unreadable  in  many 
cases  and  reflect  a completely  random 
order  of  materials.  This  is  yet  another 
reflection  of  the  estate’s  decision  to  get  out 
of  the  art  business,  the  business  that,  ironi- 
cally, Knaths  had  pursued  for  his  entire 
adult  life. 

Sal  del  Deo  had  been  a friend  and 
neighbor  for  many  years.  When  he  learned 
that  paintings  were  being  sold  at  the  bank, 
he  was  shocked  at  what  he  found.  “What 
appalled  me  is  that  they  had  been  placed 
all  over  the  bank.  They  had  amateur  easels 
that  are  like  triangles.  They  had  large 
paintings  resting  against  the  tripods  so  that 
they  bowed.  I was  so  angry  I took  the 
paintings  off  the  easels.”  When  a bank 
officer  inquired  as  to  what  he  was  doing, 
del  Deo  replied,  “You’re  throwing  these 
paintings  around  here,  helter  skelter,  and 
expecting  these  things  to  survive.  This  is 
a travesty.” 

The  painter  Judith  Rothschild,  who 
was  very  close  to  Knaths,  has  often  re- 


marked to  me  when  such  details  arc  brought 
up,  “Typical  Knaths  luck.”  It  leaves  one 
feeling  a sense  of  injustice  and  that  Karl 
Knaths,  one  of  Provincetown’s  most  dis- 
tinguished first-generation  modernists, 
deserves  better  than  this.  □□ 

Charles  Giuliano  is  Boston  corre- 
spondent for  Art  News  and  an  editor  of  Art 
New  England. 
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WATERFRONT  • WATERVIEW 
WALK  TO  BEACH  • BEACH  RIGHTS 
HOMES  • HOME  SITES 


UNIQUE  PROPERTIES 


ESTABLISHED  1950 


RESIDENTIAL 

COMMERCIAL 

RENTALS 


THOMAS  D.  BROWN 

ASSOCIATES  ■ REAL  ESTATE 
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BOX  524,  ROUTE  6,  WELLFLEET,  MA  02667  (508)  349-6771 
BOX  AA.  ROUTE  6.  TRURO,  MA  02666  (508)  349-2734 


203  Bradford  St. 
Provincetown 
(508)  487-2990 


1 28  Rt.  6-A 
Orleans 
(508)  255-0499 


FAX 

(508)  487-2469 


CONTEMPORARY,  WATERFRONT,  TRURO 

A truly  exciting  and  completely  unique  contemporary  that  provides  total  privacy  while  enveloping  all  of  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  an  endless  sandy  beach  and  the  twinkling  lights  of  Provincetown  across  the  hook  of  the  Cape.  The 
rooms  are  spacious  with  luxurious  appointments,  built-in  cabinetry  and  custom  tiles  — all  adapted  to  an  elegant 
style  of  beach  living.  This  carefully  crafted,  architecturally  designed  home  was  featured  in  “Best"  of  Boston 
Magazine,  August  1988.  Features  include  4 bedrooms,  3 baths,  Japanese  garden,  elaborate  exterior  lighting, 
Honeywell  security  system,  complete  air-conditioning  and  1.75  acres  of  prime  beachfront  property. 

Exclusive  $1,200,000. 

WELLFLEET  Real  Estate 

Briar  Lane,  Box  739  • Wellfleet,  MA  02667  ■ 349-3911 
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LEWIS  BERGMAN 


(continued  from  page  43 ) 
memorial  services  of  close  friends.  East 
Hampton,  where  we  had  summered  before 
Provincetown  and  where  we  have  returned 
since,  was  also  where  we  went  for  those 
gloomy  events,  starting  with  Jackson  Pol- 
lock’s funeral  in  the  summer  of  1956  and 
Frank  O’Hara’s  almost  exactly  ten  years 
later.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that,  after 
leaving  Provincetown,  our  next  trip  here 
would  be  for  Fritz  Bultman’s  funeral  in 
1985,  and  then,  in  much  too  rapid  succes- 
sion, for  Myron  Stout’s  memorial  service 
last  year — after  which  Chris  Busa  wrote 
chillingly  to  me,  “next  summer  and  an- 
other death  (whose?)” — and  now  Lewis’s. 

The  loss  of  three  very  close  friends, 
in  as  many  years,  is  no  fun.  Of  the  three, 
Abby  and  I had  known  Lewis  the  longest, 
and  yet  we  don’t  remember  exactly  how 
we  met.  Probably  with  the  Staffords  in  the 
mid-fifties,  surely  in  New  York  City,  and 
surely  outside  the  art  world.  Soon  after  our 
reunion  in  Provincetown,  Lewis  became 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
and  remained  in  that  job  until  1975,  after 
which  he  worked  for  about  seven  years  as 
editor  of  across  the  hoard.  So,  almost  until 
the  end  of  our  years  together,  he  was  a 
newspaperman  and  an  editor.  It  was  his 
sense  of  his  profession,  of  his  interest  in 
life  as  an  ongoing  news  story,  that  made 
him  stimulating  to  be  with  and  to  work 
with.  And  it  was  entirely  appropriate  that, 
a month  ago  at  his  funeral,  the  major 
eulogies — really  reminiscences — were  given 
by  colleagues  at  the  Times,  all  of  whom 
recognized  Lewis’s  keen  intelligence,  his 
wit,  his  desire  for  clarity  and  order  and, 
conversely,  his  abhorrence  of  pieties  and 
fuzzy  generalizations. 

It  didn’t  matter  what  Lewis  was  doing 
or  reading,  he  always  saw  stories — in  sci- 
entific journals,  in  art  magazines,  in  pri- 
vate and  public  events,  everywhere.  One 
time  we  were  talking  to  a mutual  friend 
who  is  a top  bridge  player,  and  the  friend 
argued  that  not  only  had  there  never  been 
a first-rate  woman  player  but  that  there 
never  would  be.  Lewis’s  eyes  lighted  up. 
“How  about  an  article?”  he  asked.  “Could 
you  support  your  position?”  And  then  the 
clincher:  “specifically!”  Our  friend  never 


wrote  the  article.  And,  unfortunately,  while 
Lewis  was  on  the  Times,  I never  wrote  for 
him  either.  The  closest  I came  was  a 
discussion  about  a piece  on  Norman  Mailer’s 
fiftieth  birthday  party  in  1973.  However, 
immediately  after  the  event,  which  was 
quickly  and  widely  covered  in  newspapers 
and  weeklies,  Lewis  killed  the  assignment 
with  a single  word,  “overexposed.” 

Three  years  later,  as  editor  of  across 
the  hoard,  and  eager  to  lift  the  cultural 
tone  of  what  amounted  to  the  industrial 
Conference  Board’s  house  organ,  Lewis 
implored  me  to  write  a book  review  for 
him.  I said,  “I’m  not  qualified  to  write  on 
economics.” 

“This  is  a novel,”  he  replied,  “Muriel 
Spark’s  The  Takeover.  A mixture  of  Greek 
mythology  and  contemporary  business. 
Your  meat.”  He  waited  for  me  to  say  yes. 
He  continued  to  wait.  “It’s  short  and  we 
pay  well.” 

“How  well?” 

“Five  hundred.  For,  say,  between 
500  and  1500  words.”  I said  yes,  read  the 
book,  and  turned  in  two  typed  pages.  After 
a few  days  he  called.  “I  don’t  know  how 
you  did  it,”  he  said.  “Exactly  500  words. 
A dollar  a word.  The  most  I’ve  ever  paid.” 

In  retrospect,  I wish  I’d  written  for 
him  again.  And  I wish  I could  once  again 
listen  to  his  Indian-dialect  description  of 
Med  Vehta  at  a cocktail  party  groping  for 
caviar  and  women’s  breasts.  I wish  we 
were  drinking  screwdrivers  together.  I 
wish  I could  hear  him  insist  on  fresh  or- 
ange juice.  I wish  we  were  eating  lobster 
a r americaine  that  he  prepared  so  profes- 
sionally. I wish  we  could  trade  jokes,  as 
we  did  at  the  funeral  of  Harvey  Breit:  “I’ll 
speak  at  your  funeral  if  you’ll  speak  at 
mine.”  Perhaps  most  of  all,  now,  in  the 
gloom  of  remembering  not  only  Lewis  but 
Fifi  and  Monica,  I wish  that  the  next  time 
I come  to  Provincetown,  it  will  be  for  a 
wedding.  Meanwhile,  I can  only  hope  that 
Marybeth,  Eliza,  and  Nick  will  find  here 
what  Lewis  would  have  wanted  for  them: 
fun. 

B.  H.  Friedman  is  the  author  of 
seven  novels,  several  monographs  on  art- 
ists, and  the  biography  Jackson  Pollock: 
Energy  Made  Visible. 


Harvey  Shapiro 

It’s  very  jolting  to  come  directly 
from  the  offices  of  the  Magazine,  where 
Lewis  spent  so  much  of  his  life,  to  say 
goodbye  to  him  in  Provincetown.  1 met 
Lewis  at  the  Times  in  1957.  It  was  a very 
different  world  then — 1 sat  in  the  large  open 
room  on  the  eighth  floor  with  Charlie 
Palmer  and  his  green  eyeshade,  an  urbane 
man  and  an  urbane  writer;  a character 
named  the  “swamp  fox,”  who  would  quietly 
inspect  the  room  and  then  dive  for  a bottle 
of  bourbon  he  kept  in  his  lower  desk  drawer; 
Barney  Lefferts,  who  spent  his  spare  time 
writing  scurrilous  “1  Worked  with  Him” 
obituaries  about  his  colleagues  surround- 
ing him.  A colorful  world,  I must  admit. 
The  three-martini  lunch  was  the  normal 
way  of  life. 

Lewis,  slim,  somewhat  formal,  in 
his  cramped  office  near  the  entrance  to  the 
room,  dealt  with  us  all  with  unfailing 
courtesy  and  a ready  wit.  He  acted  that 
way  partly  as  balm,  for  there  were  many 
bruised  egos  in  that  room;  we  weren’t 
exactly  working  for  a scout  leader. 

Of  the  editors  I’ve  observed  at 
Commentary,  The  New  Yorker,  and  the 
New  York  Times,  Lewis  was,  above  them 
all,  the  artist  as  editor.  There  was  a style 
and  a swagger  to  the  way  he  worked,  and 
a pleasure  he  took  in  getting  the  details 
right.  He  affected  the  normal  anti-intel- 
lectualism  of  the  newspaper  office,  but  in 
fact  had  a keen  eye  for  trends  in  the  arts 
and  in  the  culture.  When  Susan  Sontag 
published  her  “Notes  on  Camp”  in  Parti- 
san Review,  pointing  to  a new  style  and  a 
new  sensibility  in  the  culture,  Lewis  rec- 
ognized that  as  news  and  we  covered  it  in 
the  Magazine,  as  we  covered  the  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  way  law  was 
taught  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  or  the  emer- 
gence of  the  then  obscure  religious  phi- 
losopher Martin  Buber.  All  of  this  is 
routine  stuff  today  when  stories  on  intel- 
lectual trends  abound  in  the  daily  paper. 
But  it  wasn’t  so  then. 

Lewis  also  saw  to  it  that  we  didn’t 
take  ourselves  too  seriously.  When  I was 
awarded  a Rockefeller  Foundation  fellow- 
ship in  poetry  in  1967,  Lewis  presented  me 
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with  w hat  appeared  to  be  a copy  of  my 
most  recent  book,  but  which  in  fact  con- 
tained parody  versions  of  almost  every- 
thing in  it.  It  took  me  a while  to  appreciate 
that. 

1 served  as  his  assistant  editor  from 
the  late  60s  to  1975.  We  had  many  fights, 
adjudicated  by  Dan  Schwarz,  all  of  them 
cleanly  fought,  I believe,  and  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Magazine. 

He  was  distinguished  by  a fierce 
independence  and  a total  unwillingness  to 
play  corporate  politics. 

He  has  been  missed  and  he  will  be 
missed. 

Harvey  Shapiro  is  a poet  and  former 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view. 

Ted  Morgan 

The  last  time  I was  on  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod  was  August  1986,  visiting  Lewis  and 
Marybeth.  Since  I didn’t  know  Province- 
town  very  well,  Lewis  gave  me  a tour, 
acting  like  the  narrator  in  Our  Town,  show- 
ing me  points  of  interest.  Later  we  had  a 
drink  at  The  Red  Inn,  and  Lewis  ordered  a 
martini  with  the  olive  on  the  side,  which  I 
took  to  be  a sort  of  editor’s  tic,  a need  to 
separate  the  essential  from  the  peripheral. 

I wrote  quite  a few  articles  for  Lewis 
between  1967  and  1976,  and  now,  looking 
back  on  those  years,  I wonder  why  1 did.  It 
certainly  wasn’t  the  money.  I think  I kept 
doing  it  because  I liked  working  with 
Lewis.  It  was  a way  of  keeping  the  friend- 
ship going.  I continued  to  write  for  him 
after  he  left  the  Times  and  edited  that 
magazine  that  the  Conference  Board  put 
out,  across  the  hoard. 

And  what  I assume  that  the  Times 
did  not  appreciate  about  Lewis  was  pre- 
cisely what  I did  like.  His  spirit  of  irrever- 
ence, his  sense  of  the  absurd,  his  constant 
kidding  around.  He  once  called  me  to  say 
he  had  an  assignment  for  me — Kim  Philby 
had  surfaced  in  Mo.scow,  and  there  was 
only  one  reporter  he  would  talk  to,  and  that 
was  me.  I was  halfway  to  the  Russian 
embassy  to  get  my  visa  before  I realized  he 
was  putting  me  on.  Another  time,  he  asked 
me  to  do  a piece  on  the  last  trip  of  the  liner 


France.  I would  fly  to  Cannes,  where  I 
would  board  the  liner  for  the  Journey  to 
New  York.  This  time,  I thought  he  was 
putting  me  on,  but  this  time  it  was  real, 
except  that  Lewis  said,  “We’re  having 
serious  problems,  so  you’ll  have  to  go 
steerage.’’ 

And  that  was  why  I loved  working 
for  him,  because  he  instilled  a spirit  of  fun 
into  everything,  so  that  there  was  no  more 
distinction  between  what  was  serious  and 
what  was  not,  because  with  Lewis,  every- 
thing was  fun,  and  everything  was  serious. 
And  I must  tell  you  that  this  is  a trait  that 
one  does  not  encounter  too  often  in  the 
course  of  a lifetime.  It  was  what  my  friend 
Eileen  Bresnahan  recognized  at  once  and 
called  “high  mischief.’’ 

Over  lunch  at  Sardi’s  one  day,  he 
told  me  about  someone  at  the  Times  whose 
career  he  had  helped  and  who  now  was 
turning  against  him,  and  he  said,  “People 
never  forgive  you  the  favors  you  do  them.’’ 

I said,  “as  La  Rochefoucauld  put 
it.”  “Well,”  Lewis  said,  “I  thought  of 
that  on  my  own,  long  before  I read  La 
Rouchefoucauld.  This  is  what  happens 
again  and  again.  I think  of  something,  but 
someone  else  got  there  ahead  of  me.” 
Once  again,  he  was  kidding,  but  he  was 
serious. 

I can  remember  only  one  occasion 
when  he  departed  from  his  usual  tone.  I 
had  done  a story  on  Eldridge  Cleaver,  who 
had  moved  his  Black  Panther  movement 
to  Algiers.  Cleaver  agreed  to  be  inter- 
viewed on  condition  that  a short  statement 
by  him  would  appear  as  a precede  to  the 
article.  When  I got  back  to  New  York,  I 
had  lunch  with  Lewis,  who  said,  “I  have  a 
bone  to  pick  with  you.”  He  then  told  me 
that  the  boys  upstairs  were  furious  that  the 
Magazine  had  been  used  for  Cleaver’s 
statement.  They  had  landed  pretty  hard  on 
Lewis,  who  had  defended  me  saying  it  was 
either  that  or  no  article,  while  in  fact  he  felt 
I had  made  a mistake  in  giving  in  to 
Cleaver’s  demands. 

But  after  a few  minutes,  Lewis  was 
back  in  character,  telling  me  about  other 
reactions  to  the  story.  The  cover  of  the 
Magazine  showed  Eldridge  Cleaver  look- 
ing like  a sort  of  black  and  bearded  Mus- 


solini, with  a fierce  expression,  a black 
uniform,  a bolstered  gun  on  his  belt,  and  an 
arm-band  with  a leaping  panther  on  it. 
Lewis  said  he  had  seen  two  black  men  in 
the  street  looking  at  the  cover,  had  eaves- 
dropped on  their  conversation,  and  had 
heard  one  man  say  to  the  other:  “There  he 
goes,  on  his  way  to  his  job  at  the  post 
office.” 

To  conclude,  I would  like  to  para- 
phrase Toots  Shor’s  remark  about  Jimmy 
Walker:  We’ll  miss  you,  Lewis,  because 
you  brightened  up  the  place. 

Ted  Morgan,  a Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner, is  the  biographer  of  Somerset  Maugham, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  and  William  Burroughs. 

Stanley  Kunitz 

Lewis  was  a brilliant  editor  with  an 
intuitive  grasp  of  values  and  an  unerring 
sense  of  style.  He  was  a keen  and  often 
sardonic  observer  of  the  contemporary 
scene,  a deflater  of  pomposity,  witty,  in- 
ventive, irrepressible.  He  was  a wonder- 
fully loyal  friend  and  the  best  of  company. 

The  poet  Stanley  Kunitz,  whose  most 
recent  book  is  Next-to-Last  Things,  was 
Lewis  Bergman’s  next-door  neighbor  for 
many  years  in  Provincetown.  □□ 
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David,  Marilyn,  Paul 
and  David  III,  Brokers 
Peter  J.,  Associate 

Please  consult  us  for 
all  your  real  estate  needs 


EDWARD  A.  OSWALT,  CRS,  GRI 
CHARLES  M.  LEIGH,  GRI 
PETER  BAILEY 

your  Personal  Brokers 

IN  TRURO  CENTER 
(508)  349-1438 
FAX  (508)  349-1438 

“At  The  Sign  of  The  Olde  Salt” 


DWIDM. 

COLBURN 


REUESMIE 


491  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN 
(508)  487-0055 


Let  the  sun  shine  in  ..  . 


• Pre-assembled  redwood 
• Clerestory  and  special  windows 
• English  style  conservatories 


SUN  ROOM  COMRUfy,  INC 


WITH  SOLARIUMS,  SUNROOMS  & GREENHOUSES 

Distributed  by:  AMBROSE  REMODELLING  & ADDITIONS 

Lowell  Square,  Route  6A,  Orleans,  MA 

(508)  240-0004 


Experience  the  incredible  beauty  of  living  on  Cape 
Cod  Bay. 

Here  is  a rare  opportunity  becoming  rarer!  That's 
the  chance  to  create  your  own  home  high  on  a bluff 
with  over  200  feet  of  bay  frontage.  Truro  is  the  Cape 
the  way  it  used  to  be:  vmspoLled,  unhurried,  and  low 
taxes. 

$600,000.00  - EXCLUSIVE. 


Have  you  always  dreamed  of  a cottage  on  the  Cape? 
This  classic  design  is  right  on  the  bay  in  Pro- 
vincetown's  historic  West  End.  Living  room  with 
fireplace  and  cathedral  ceiling.  Kitchen/dining  area, 
two  bedrooms,  loft,  washer/dryer  and  in  Pro- 
vincetown  the  all  important  parking  space! 

$250,000.00 


These  are  only  two  listings  from  our  wide 
selection  of  Provincetown  and  Truro  properties 
for  sale.  Please  call  us  for  an  appointment. 
Alan  J.  Wagg  & Greg  Russo,  Realtors 

ATMnTIC 
BAV  ^ 

RCm  SITATE 

ATLANTIC  BAY  SUPPORTS  THE  ARTS! 

166  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  PROVINCETOWN  • (508)  487-2430 
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real  esstate 

SALES,  RENTALS  — 

RESIDENTIAL,  COMMERCIAL 


89  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-1725 


WEEKDAYS 
508  -487  -4880 


INVEST  WITH 

PROVINCETOWN'S  OLDEST 
REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 


“Please  patronize  the  arts” 


Our  Insurance 
Is  Your  Assurance 


Fireside  Insurance 
Agency  Inc. 

Box  427 

#10  Shank  Painter  Common 
Shank  Painter  Road 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 

Tel.  508-487-9044 


We  salute  the 
arts  for 
providing 

.the  best 
insurance 

gainst  a dull 

^ wQdd. 


BY&D.S 

Insurance  Agency^  Inc. 

Serving  All  Your  Insurance  Needs 
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(continued  from  page  83) 

that  I never  really  had  time  to  think,  about  it.  When  you  get  into  the 
SAB  [School  of  American  Ballet,  NYCB’s  training  arm],  you  get 
totally  caught  up  in  it.  By  the  time  you’re  15,  all  you  want  to  do  is 
join  the  company.” 

But  there  is  a high  price  to  pay  for  such  single-minded 
devotion,  and  Bentley  paid  it.  After  five  or  six  years  in  the  corps, 
“I  began  to  realize  that  1 was  unhappy  dancing.  I wasn’t  as  good 
as  I should  have  been,  and  I wasn’t  able  to  give  my  dancing  what 
I wanted  to.  I was  too  caught  up  in  my  vanity,  which  is  why  1 wasn’t 
dancing  as  well  as  1 should.” 

“A  dancer,”  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  “is  like  an  artist,  his  art 
is  his  communication.  The  result  of  my  lack  of  communication:  I 
become  a body  in  motion  without  meaning  for  the  audience 
because  I have  no  meaning  for  myself.” 

Her  dancer’s  image,  cultivated  and  refined  to  a high  polish 
after  thousands  of  hours  in  front  of  a mirror,  suffered  from  a lack 
of  identity,  a lack  of  conviction.  “Everyone  goes  through  it  [at 
NYCB],”  she  says.  “Some  people  take  a different  track.  It’s  often 
associated  with  weight  gain.  The  thinking  starts  the  weight  gain, 
not  the  other  way  around.  Me,  I was  feeling  fat  in  my  head.” 

Bentley,  who  is  toothpick  thin,  rebelled  in  another  way — she 
started  thinking  too  much.  “Mr.  B.  [Balanchine]  always  said, 
‘Don’t  think,  just  do.’  I could  never  do  that.  I think  too  much,  far 
too  much,  to  dance.” 

She  started  reading  philosophy,  Samuel  Johnson,  Thomas 
Mann,  and  Gautier.  She  fell  in  love  with  Wagner,  and  haunted  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  next  door.  She  kept  a diary.  “My  diary 
was  just  an  attempt  to  figure  it  all  out.  It  was  a justification  for 
everything,  an  attempt  to  explain  myself  to  myself.  It  wasn’t  just 
about  dancing,  it  was  about  me.”  In  a way,  it  was  the  most  radical 
rebellion  for  a Balanchine  dancer,  to  think  so  much.  Writing  in  the 
third  person,  she  told  her  diary: 

Her  notebooks,  to  this  day,  retain  the  story  of  her 
desperate  attempt  to  hold  together  her  self,  her  mind,  her 
reason,  her  order,  her  morals. 

She  began  writing  when  she  was  19,  and  wrote  volumes.  The 
diaries  are  as  dramatic  as  one  might  expect  from  a sensitive  young 
woman  emerging  into  the  world,  but  they  contain  a kernel  of  keen 
perception  and  self-awareness  that  is  engaging.  And,  of  course, 
they  provide  the  vicarious  pleasure  of  insight  into  the  private  and 
enigmatic  world  of  ballet  as  defined  by  Mr.  B.,  “the  only  living 
genius  in  the  world  today — an  artist  and  a god.” 

Bentley  needed  money  to  pay  for  a studio  apartment  she  had 
purchased  in  Paris,  and  her  mother,  who  had  done  her  typing, 
thought  she  should  try  to  sell  the  diaries.  A member  of  the  NYCB 
board  looked  at  them  and  passed  them  on  to  an  editor-friend  at 
Random  House.  The  result  was  Winter  Season:  A Dancer's 
Journal,  which  covers  the  company’s  three  month  season  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1980-1981. 

The  book  was  an  immediate  success,  full  of  evocative 
moments,  both  tender  and  tragic,  that  gave  voice  to  Bentley’s 
commitment  and  her  pain  at  its  failure  to  enable  her  to  transcend 


her  limitations.  In  it,  Bentley  mixes  intimate  details  of  the  dancer’s 
life  with  an  account  of  her  ongoing  struggle  to  come  to  grips  with 
“the  frightening  world  outside  the  theatre — real  life.”  It  is  a 
painful  and  sometimes  bitter  story  of  her  attempt  to  claim  .some  of 
the  beauty  for  herself  that  she  sees  so  clearly  in  others,  without 
sacrificing  the  power  to  doubt  its  truth. 

Before  the  book  came  out  in  1982,  the  diaries  had  done  their 
work — Bentley  was  convinced  that  she  had  to  leave  NYCB. 

“I  forced  myself  to  face  the  fact  that  I refused  to  face  every 
day;  I am  going  nowhere.  I can  stay  and  stagnate,  or  I must  change 
my  life.  My  faith  in  dancing  is  gone,  but  my  faith  in  life  cannot  be, 
or  else  I would  not  be  here  writing  this  page.  Do  I have  the  courage 
to  question  and  discard  the  only  security  I know  in  order  to  find  one 
greater  and  more  lasting?” 

She  lasted  only  three  months  on  the  outside.  “It  was  awful. 
The  first  two  days  were  great,  and  then  I was  miserable.  Life  is  just 
life,  and  dancing  is  a lot  better.”  She  returned  with  a renewed 
commitment,  no  longer  a doubter.  The  publication  of  her  book  was 
an  additional  boost,  although  she  encountered  some  jealousy  from 
company  members.  And  Mr.  B.,  the  person  whose  opinion  she 
valued  most  in  the  world,  seemed  to  approve,  but  Bentley  refuses 
to  elaborate  on  his  comments.  Like  most  other  members  of  Mr. 
B.’s  company,  Bentley  really  does  think  of  Mr.  B.  as  an  omnisi- 
cient,  impenetrable  god. 

“He  needs  to  see  only  one  demi-plie,  and  he  knows  how  you 
dance,  how  you  live,  who  you  are  and  what  your  future  is.  When 
he  speaks,  his  every  word  is  sucked  into  us  as  prophetic,  though 
afterwards  we  often  cannot  find  the  meaning — perhaps  because  it  is 
so  simple.” 

When  a dancers’  strike  (because  of  low  pay)  threatened,  she 
was  one  of  many  who  felt  it  blasphemous. 

“Those  who  love  themselves  more  than  Balanchine  have 
made  this  stand  and  demonstrated  their  lack  of  faith  in  him.  They 
cry  that  they  have  belief  in  him  as  an  artist  but  not  as  their  dictator. 
But  how  can  one  separate  the  two  when  his  art  can  be  produced 
only  out  of  a state  that  he  alone  must  rule?  It’s  a pity  he  needs  a 
hundred  individuals  as  his  tools  rather  than  paintbrushes.  What 
would  happen  if  Van  Gogh’s  brushes  one  day  had  refused  to  be  ma- 
nipulated because  they  wanted  better  living  conditions?” 

But,  despite  Bentley’s  renewed  commitment,  she  was  not 
destined  to  dance.  A nagging  hip  injury  became  arthritis  in  1983, 
forcing  her  out  for  one  year.  Although  she  tried  to  ignore  it  for 
nearly  two  years  after  that,  she  was  forced  to  retire  permanently  in 
1986.  “I  was  devastated,”  she  says.  “I  was  dancing  better  than 
ever.” 

Through  it  all,  Bentley  continued  to  write,  although  her 
writing  had  no  affect  on  her  decision  to  stop  dancing.  It  didn’t 
make  the  transition  from  writing  to  dancing  any  easier,  either.  “I 
had  no  choice.  I didn’t  think,  ‘Thank  God,  I’ve  got  something 
else.’  The  bottom  just  fell  out  of  my  life.”  She  says  some  of  the 
other  company  members  thought  she  was  leaving  to  “become  a 
famous  writer,  but  they  were  the  lucky  ones.  They  were  still 
dancing.” 
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Still,  there  was  the  writing  to  fall  back  on.  “I  never  learned 
how  to  write,  but  I had  a lot  to  say,  and  I couldn't  say  it  on  stage. 
We  dancers  may  not  be  able  to  talk,  but  God  knows,  we  know.  I 
still  can't  spell,  can't  punctuate — English  was  my  worst  subject  in 
school — but  that's  just  a matter  of  lots  of  practice,  just  like  dance.” 
•*\fter  she  left  in  1986,  Bentley  suffered  an  intense  identify 
crisis.  "As  always,  one  day  without  dancing  and  one  feels  one  is 
no  longer  a dancer.  After  all,  there  is  no  proof  that  one  can  dance 
unless  one  is  dancing!  Now  that  I've  stopped  for  good,  1 ask 
myself,  ‘Can  1 still  say  I'm  a dancer?'  1 never  say  I'm  a writer  now, 
1 just  ^ it.  1 don't  even  like  the  idea  of  myself  as  a writer,  and  I 
hope  1 never  consider  myself  that  way.  I'm  a dancer  who  writes, 
that's  all.” 

She  does  acknowledge  her  strengths  as  a writer,  although  she 
attributes  them  to  her  training  as  a dancer.  “I  was  more  disciplined 
as  a dancer  than  1 am  as  a writer.  The  book  was  a hoot,  a lark.  But 
writing  is  easy,  and  dancing  never  was.  1 probably  learned  the 
discipline  from  all  those  years  of  training.  Since  I have  to  look  for 
another  profession,  I know  it  will  be  writing.”  She  laughs  ruefully, 
“1  was  probably  a frustrated  writer  all  along.” 

A second  book  about  dance — she  will  not  say  what  it  is,  other 
than  that  it  is  not  a continuation  of  her  diaries — is  due  out  soon.  Her 
diaries  are  still  a mainstay  for  her,  a source  of  self-examination  and 
growth.  The  bitterness  of  her  thwarted  career  as  a dancer  is 
beginning  to  bring  Bentley  some  insights  into  why  she  chose  to 
write.  “1  always  had  so  much  trouble  with  that  ridiculous  pride,  of 
looking  in  the  mirror  and  not  being  satisfied.  I always  felt  the  gaps 
between  what  1 wanted  to  do  and  what  I could  do.  Writing  fills  in 
all  the  gaps;  it's  so  much  the  opposite  of  dancing.  It’s  not  in  the 
moment,  and  1 could  never  get  in  the  moment  like  Mr.  B.  wanted 
us  to.  Oh,  sometimes,  when  I’m  writing  I’ll  be  in  the  moment,  but 
1 really  don’t  care  about  how  1 look  in  my  writing  the  way  I did  in 
dance.  Maybe  that’s  why  1 can  do  it  so  well.” 

Although  he  died  in  1983,  George  Balanchine  is  at  the  core 
of  Bentley’s  decision  to  stop  dancing  and  pursue  writing.  “Mr.  B. 
had  everything  to  do  with  it.  He  started  by  giving  me  something  to 
question.  1 always  felt  1 wasn’t  there  the  way  he  wanted  me  to  be 
there.  And  that  with  the  book,  maybe  I was.” 

She  still  feels  the  lure  of  the  apostle’s  commitment  to  the  true 
calling — Balanchine  and  dance.  “If  1 can  be  of  service  to  what  I 
love  as  a writer,  then  that’s  O.K.  If  1 can’t  dance,  then  I can  explain. 
That’s  still  in  service  to  the  big  thing.  I feel  like  I’m  supposed  to 
write,  like  I’m  supposed  to  use  my  experience  in  NYCB  in  some 
way.” 

Her  next  project  will  be  co-authoring  NYCB  star  Suzanne 
Farrell’s  autobiography.  After  that,  she  thinks,  she  may  be  ready 
to  venture  into  non-dance  subjects.  But  at  heart,  Toni  Bentley  still 
thinks  of  herself  as  a dancer. 

“Dancing  has  created  the  disposition  in  me  to  be  creative.  It 
is  an  education  that  is  conducive  to  creativity.  I have  the  back- 
ground and  the  discipline,  but  dancing  is  not  serving  my  purpose. 

. . . I guess  you  have  to  be  an  unhappy  dancer  to  write  at  all.  If  I 
were  totally  at  peace  dancing,  I would  have  nothing  to  say.  TTiose 


moments  of  pure,  silent  inner  joy  and  peace  have  no  words  and  do 
not  demand  any  thoughts.  A happy  dancer  is  silent,  proof  of  his  or 
her  peace  is  in  that  silence,  devoid  of  all  need  to  talk.” 

Despite  her  lack  of  training,  Bentley  is  gathering  her  strength 
to  turn  to  her  new  career.  She  credits  her  years  with  the  NYCB, 
however  painful  they  may  have  been,  with  her  current  success.  “I 
know  I wouldn’t  have  known  how  to  write  if  I hadn’t  known  how 
to  dance.” 

What  do  these  artists  have  in  common?  Very  little,  on  the 
surface.  Their  careers  are  as  disparate  as  their  personalities.  But 
all  seem  to  have  considered  an  element  of  practicality  in  their 
choices.  They  recognized  their  limitations  in  one  field,  and  applied 
previously  acquired  discipline  and  rhythms  to  another. 

Carmen  Cicero  says  he  is  lucky  to  have  two  talents.  Alec 
Wilkinson  was  easily  resigned  to  the  fact  that  his  first  career  was 
not  realistic.  Toni  Bentley  reluctantly  left  her  true  calling. 

Another  dancer-turned  writer  says,  “Of  course,  a dancer 
who  writes  is  no  more  a contradiction  in  terms  than  a writer  who 
moves.  They  occur  naturally,  and  in  tandem,  as  do  all  forms  of 
expression  when  combined  with  discipline.  It’s  finding  where  the 
propensity  lies  that’s  the  key  to  a successful  conversion.  Now, 
instead  of  cursing  my  limitations,  I am  satisfied  by  what  I’m  doing. 
There’s  a real  wisdom  in  that.”  □□ 

Jill  Bloom  is  a former  dancer  and  the  author  of  25  novels  and 
four  non-fiction  hooks.  Her  most  recent  hook,  Help  Me  to  Help  My 
Child,  A Parents’  Guide  to  Learning  Disabilities,  will  he  published 
hy  Little  Brown  in  July. 
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Located  in  Provincetown’s  quiet 
east  end,  we  have  created  the  uitimate 
vacation  place.  Outside,  the  Watermark 
Inn  retains  the  charm  of  traditional 
New  England  architecture,  but  on  the 
inside  you'll  find  ten  magnificent 
contemporary  styled  suites. 

Watermark  Inn  is  right  on  the  beach, 
with  more  than  80  feet  of  private  deck 
for  lounging  or  sunning. 


603  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts  02657 
For  Reservations:  Piease  write 
or  call  487‘0165 


Krueger  Associates  Inc. 

Architecture 
Landscape  Architecture 
Renovation/Restoration 
Interior  Design 
Site  Planning 


Contact  Paul  H.  Krueger  AIA,  ASLA 

P.O.  Box  306  25  Mount  Auburn  Street 

Truro,  MA  02666  Cambridge,  MA  02138 
(508)  349-9764  (61 7)  491  -8200 


JOHN  E.  MEDEIROS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

Hobbs  & Bennett 

Attorneys  At  Low 

• Accounting  and  Tax  Services 

• Management  Advisory  Service 
• Tax  Planning 

3 Freeman  Street 

Provincetown,  Massachusetts  02657 
(508)  487-4000 
FAX  (508)  487-2111 

Boston  Office: 

69  Oonol  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02114 
(617)  742-1192 

Post  Office  Box  641, 

20  Province  Rd. 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts 

(508)  487-1020 

Florriet  J,  Flobbs  John  E,  Bennett 
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The  Nike  Air  Trainer  High. 


CAPE  TIP  SPORTSWEAR 

224  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  487-3736 


FOR 

TOTAL  SPORTS 
COVERAGE. 


THE 

PROVINCETOWN 
GYM 

On 
The 
Beach 


NEW  OWNERS  - BEHY  VILLARI  • MARGE  BETZOLD 

Please  come  in  and  check  us  out.  We  have  NAUTILUS, 
UNIVERSAL,  FUTURE,  BAY  STATE  EQUIPMENT,  also 
OLYMPIC  FREE  WEIGHTS,  LIFE  CYCLES,  MANUAL 
BIKES,  TANNING  BOOTH.  Our  Staff,  STEVEN,  RUTH, 
DEIDRA  and  CATHY  all  look  forward  to  helping  you  \with 
any  of  your  fitness  needs. 

333R  Commercial  St.  • Provincetown,  Mass. 
508/487-2776 


CAPE  COD’S 

BIGGEST  & BEST 


FLEA  MARKET 


★ ★ EVERY  ★ -k 
SATURDAY  & SUNDAY 

• (STARTING  APRIL  15  THRU  THE  FALL)  * 

★ WEDNESDAYS  & THURSDAYS* 

* (JUNE  26  THRU  SEPTEMBER  7)  • c 

3 ★ ALSO  MONDAY  HOLIDAYS  ★ d 

9 * * 6 A.M.  — 4 P.M.  * * Q 

BARGAINS  & FUN 
FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 

.Snack  Bar,  Playground,  and  Rest  Rooms 
^^^gej^AU^a^^oi^roui^^onvenienc^^^^ 

SELLERS’  SPACE:  S10.00 

BUYERS'  ADMISSION  SI. 00  PER  CAR  LOAD 


WELLFLEET  Drive-Ii  Theatre 


ROUTE  6,  EASTHAM-WELLFLEET  LINE 

349-2520 

255-9619 


WHALE  WAT€H 


“The  most  talked  about  Whale  Watch 
on  the  East  Coastl” 

We  guarantee  whale  sightings! 

MORNING,  AFTERNOON  & SUNSET  TRIPS 

Portuguese  Princess  tickets  sold 
on  MacMillan  Wharf  & Whale 
Watchers  General  Store  & 

Museum,  a unique  Cape  Cod  gift 
shop  for  all  your  vacation 
needs-tickets  and  tourist  infor- 
mation, film,  souvenirs  and  crafts, 

P.  0.  Box  1469  • Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-2651 

Mass  Toll  Free:  1-800-442-3188 

We  support  and  abide  by  the  guidelines  of  The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
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(continued  from  page  117) 

Hyde.  Why  didn’t  1 think  of  that? 

In  answer  to  what  was  the  inspiration 
for  the  Phantom’s  costume,  1 would  have 
to  say  that  Robin  Hood  was  one  of  my 
boyhood  heroes.  Originally  1 envisioned 
the  Phantom’s  costume  as  green,  but  I 
didn’t  specify  that  for  the  color  Sunday 
pages.  The  color  artists  made  it  purple, 
which  is  kind  of  silly  for  running  around  in 
the  jungle.  In  Europe  they  made  him  red. 
When  I met  the  man  responsible,  I asked 
him  why  red.  He  said  that  the  mechanicals 
came  over  in  black  and  white.  They  didn’t 
know  what  color  to  make  him,  and  they 
had  a lot  of  red  ink. 

RE:  I remember  two  stories  you  told  me 
that  are  indicative  of  the  impact  a strip  can 
have.  One  was  about  a cruise  ship  high- 
jacking, and  the  other  concerned  the  use  of 
the  Phantom  as  a secret  code  during  the 
Nazis  occupation  of  Norway.  Could  you 
elaborate? 

LF:  I once  wrote  a story  about  a cruise 
ship  that  was  plying  the  waters  down  in  the 
Caribbean.  A gang  had  come  aboard  as 
passengers,  and  disguised  themselves  with 
goggles  to  highjack  the  ship.  I called  them 
the  “Goggle-eyed  Pirates.”  First  they 
took  over  the  radio  room,  then  the  engine 
room  to  stop  the  ship.  They  broke  open  the 
captain’s  safe,  then  they  went  from  room 
to  room  collecting  money  and  jewels.  They 
put  everything  into  sacks.  A helicopter 
came  down  on  deck  to  collect  the  sacks. 
The  pirates  threw  their  guns  and  disguises 
overboard  and  disappeared  back  into  their 
cabins  to  blend  in  with  the  other  passen- 
gers. That’s  the  story  that  appeared  in  the 
strip.  About  two  or  three  months  later,  a 
Portuguese  cruise  ship  near  Brazil,  was 
taken  over  by  some  men — actually  it  was  a 
political  act  against  Salazaar,  the  Portu- 
guese dictator.  But  the  script  they  fol- 
lowed was  almost  identical  to  my  story. 
Midnight:  they  take  over  the  radio  room. 
1:00  AM:  they  take  over  the  wheel.  2:00 
AM:  they  take  over  the  engine  room.  My 
original  story  was  reprinted  in  the  papers. 
They  showed  a picture  of  the  Portuguese 
ship  and  our  drawing  of  a cruise  ship — 
identical.  The  highjackers  ultimately 
escaped  to  a rather  obscure  African  port 


called  Bengala,  which  is  similar  to  the 
fictitious  country  where  the  Phantom  lives, 
Bengal.  So  people  wondered  if  the  high- 
jackers were  inspired  by  my  strip.  That 
was  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  other  story  happened  in  Norway 
during  the  Nazis  occupation.  The  Ger- 
mans maintained  strict  censorship.  In  the 
Norwegian  papers  they  were  printing  that 
New  York  was  being  bombed,  Washing- 
ton was  bombed,  and  so  forth.  Meanwhile, 
Sweden,  which  was  neutral,  was  printing 
The  Phantom.  They  were  smuggling  the 
mats  for  The  Phantom  across  the  border 
into  Norway,  and  The  Phantom  was  ap- 
pearing in  the  Norwegian  papers  every 
day.  Now  my  comic  strips  had  never 
appeared  in  Germany,  so  the  Germans 
were  not  familiar  with  them.  But  the 
Norwegians  all  knew  that  The  Phantom 
came  from  America,  and  they  assumed 
that  if  The  Phantom  was  appearing  in  their 
papers  every  day,  then  things  couldn’t  be 
too  bad  in  America.  They  all  thought  this 
was  a great  joke  on  the  Germans — that  an 
American  strip  would  appear  in  their  heav- 
ily censored  newspapers.  So  the  Norwe- 
gian underground  adopted  The  Phantom 
as  one  of  their  passwords. 

Ironically,  while  this  was  happening,  I 
was  at  the  Office  of  War  Information  in 
Washington,  not  the  cloak  and  dagger  part, 
but  war  propaganda.  We  were  in  constant 
communication  with  the  OSS,  helping  them 
prepare  and  send  messages  into  Europe. 
We  were  flying  messages  into  Norway, 
parachuting  them  in,  risking  people’s  lives, 
none  of  us  knowing  that  The  Phantom  was 
going  in  every  day.  I didn’t  find  out  about 
The  Phantom  appearing  in  Norway  until 
after  the  war.  So  The  Phantom  has  an 
enduring  fan  club  in  Norway. 

I should  also  add  that  they  have  a 
Phantom  Fan  Club  in  Scandinavia,  which 
I am  told  is  the  biggest  youth  movement  in 
Scandinavia — bigger  than  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Isn’t  that  amazing.  140,000  members. 
The  King  of  Sweden  was  a member  of  the 
Phantom  Fan  Club  as  a boy.  In  fact,  just 
outside  of  Stockholm,  they  have  a Phan- 
tom theme  park,  sort  of  like  Disneyland, 
but  much  more  modest.  They  gave  me  a 
tour  of  the  park,  which  included  a replica 


of  the  Skull  cave.  The  entrance  to  the  cave 
is  behind  a waterfall,  just  like  in  the  strip. 
Inside  they  have  the  various  chambers:  the 
radio  room,  the  treasure  room,  and  so 
forth.  And  in  the  radio  room  they  had  a 
panel  set  in  the  wall  with  various  buttons. 
One  said  Peking,  another  London,  and 
there  was  one  blank  button.  So  I said, 
“Here  let’s  make  this  one  Truro.”  1 wrote 
Truro  under  the  button.  My  guide  said, 
“What’s  there?”  1 said,  “The  Phantom’s 
tennis  court.” 

RE:  The  Phantom  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  50  years.  It  must  feel  strange  to 
see  your  fantasies  take  on  a kind  of  tan- 
gible reality.  The  Phantom’s  world  must 
feel  like  a real  place  to  you. 

LF:  That’s  true.  1 built  a world  for  the 
Phantom  and  characters.  The  Phantom 
has  a place  in  this  jungle  and  he  has  several 
houses  in  America,  Europe,  one  at  Golden 
Beach,  and  so  forth.  Mandrake  is  quite 
different.  He  has  always  lived  out  of  hotel 
rooms.  No  special  background. 

The  Phantom  comes  out  of  the  world  of 
classical  heroes,  which  was  my  world  as  a 
boy.  All  the  great  heroes  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  myths.  And  my  answer  to  The 
Phantom's  world-wide  popularity  is  that 
The  Phantom  touches  on  the  mythology  of 
all  cultures.  This  was  not  accidental,  1 
tried  to  make  him  that  way. 

In  fact,  I didn’t  give  him  eyes.  That  is, 
you  can’t  see  his  eyes.  When  I first  created 
him  I was  thinking  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  busts  of  heroes,  whose  eyes  were 
blank.  If  you  put  eyes  in  the  Phantom  it 
changes  the  whole  appearance.  The  lack 
of  eyes  gives  him  a god-like  image. 

RE:  Your  characters  are  so  strongly  de- 
veloped at  this  point  that  they  must  tell  you 
how  they  would  react  to  any  given  situ- 
ation. 

LF:  That’s  quite  true.  I can’t  have  the 
Phantom  do  what  Mandrake  does,  and 
vice  versa.  They  speak  quite  differently. 
Mandrake’s  much  stiffer,  he’s  more  aus- 
tere and  sophisticated.  The  Phantom  is 
not.  The  Phantom  is  a down-to-earth  fel- 
low with  a nice  sense  of  humor.  In  all  these 
years,  despite  the  violence  that  exists  in 
today’s  comic  books.  I’ve  never  had  the 
Phantom  shoot  or  kill  anybody.  He  carries 
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two  guns  which  he  uses  quite  a bit.  but  he 
never  hits  anybody,  despite  the  fact  that 
he's  a dead-eye  shot.  He  always  hits  his 
opponents  guns,  or  knives,  or  rifles.  Shoots 
them  right  out  of  their  hands.  He  has  never 
shot  an  animal,  except  to  save  his  own  life. 

Mandrake,  of  course,  never  had  this 
problem,  as  his  weapon  is  hypnosis.  He 
could  turn  a gun  into  a banana,  or  even  the 
gunman  into  a banana.  So  he  also  avoids 
violence. 

In  the  beginning  Mandrake’s  magic 
was  real.  If  he  gestured  at  the  ceiling,  it 
really  fell  in;  if  he  turned  someone  into  a 
rat,  they  really  were  a rat.  After  six  months 
I realized  that  this  could  become  very 
difficult.  If  Mandrake  is  so  great,  how 
could  anybody  oppose  him.  So  I changed 
him  gradually,  without  saying  anything, 
from  a magician  to  a hypnotist. 

RE:  So  you  were  also  the  first  one  to 
realize  that  super  heroes  had  to  have  their 
weaknesses,  their  Achilles  heel. 

LF:  Superman  had  to  conquer  this  prob- 
lem. 

RE:  Did  you  know  the  creators  of  Super- 
man. 

LF:  Sure. 

RE:  My  understanding  is  that  they  had 
sold  all  Superman  rights  to  their  publisher, 
and  were  destitute  when  the  first  Super- 
man movies  appeared. 

LF:  One  of  them  was  blind,  and  the  other 
had  continued  working,  but  neither  of  them 
was  well-off.  When  the  film  rights  were 
purchased  by  Warner  Brothers,  a group  of 
cartoonists,  including  Jerry  Robinson,  raised 
a big  fuss,  and  the  creators  of  Superman 
were  put  on  a pension  for  life. 

RE:  Did  Mandrake  and  the  Phantom  ever 
meet? 

LF:  Just  once,  at  the  Phantom’s  wedding. 
RE:  As  I recall  you  and  the  Phantom  got 
married  at  the  same  time.  Sort  of  a double 
wedding.  I remember  the  People  maga- 
zine photo  of  you  in  a Phantom  costume 
and  Elizabeth  in  her  wedding  dress. 

LF:  Well,  there  have  been  21  generations 
of  the  Phantom,  and  consequently,  many 
marriages,  but  none  received  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  last  one.  Joe  Connolly  used 
to  say  to  me,  “If  you  have  a successful  for- 
mula, stick  with  it.  If  you  drift  away  from 


it,  you  drift  out  of  the  newspapers.”  I had 
played  with  the  idea  of  the  current  Phan- 
tom getting  married  for  a long  time.  It  was 
implicit  in  the  story  since  he  had  to  have 
heirs  to  carry  on  the  tradition.  After  all  he 
had  been  engaged  to  Diana  for  over  40 
years.  So  finally  1 did  it.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a very  glamorous  affair.  The  press  all  over 
the  world  picked  up  the  story.  I didn’t 
realize  they’d  do  that.  In  Stockholm,  for 
instance,  they  had  a huge  stag  party  the 
night  before  the  wedding.  It  was  also 
picked  up  as  a feminist  story,  because 
Diana  refused  to  give  up  her  job  at  the 
United  Nations  and  move  into  the  Skull 
Cave.  In  New  Zealand  they  debated  this 
issue  in  the  House  of  Parliament.  I have  a 
transcript  of  the  debate. 

I guess  that  pretty  much  covers  the 
strips.  They’re  still  doing  well,  they  pay 
the  rent  and  the  oil  bills.  □□ 


(continued  from  page  135) 
if  you  are  of  another  generation,  or  if  you 
weren’t  connected  to  that  particular  move- 
ment, that  may  seem  like  nothing  to  you. 
But  if  you  were  there,  it  carried  tremen- 
dous weight,  because  we  all  knew  exactly 
what  he  meant.  Everyone  there  was  a 
painter.  They  had  that  cohesion  of  all 
being  painters.  They  all  thought  they  were 
like  Velazquez  and  Piero  della  Francesca 
and  Chardin.  That  gave  them  a kind  of 
unity  which,  now,  is  not  quite  the  same. 
Therefore,  1 think,  panels  like  this  might 
be  even  more  necessary.”  □□ 
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EROTIC  WORKS  OF  D.  H.  LAWRENCE 


Edited  by  Claire  Booss  & Christopher  Busa 


Introduction  by 
Christopher  Busa 


Includes  the  rare,  unexpurgated  version  of  the  story,  “Sun,  ” finally 
published  in  the  United  States  after  half  a century. 

Published  June  1989  by  Avenel  Books 

Distributed  by  Crown  Publishers,  a Random  House  Company 


Including: 

Paul  Bowen 
Sal  Del  Deo 
Jim  Forsberg 
Douglas  Huebler 
Peter  Hutchinson 
Joel  Meyerowitz 
Robert  Motherwell 
Jim  Peters 
Anna  Poor 
Tony  Vevers 


THE  PROVINCETOWN  ARTIST’S  COOKBOOK 

50  artists;  125  recipes;  160  pages;  90  photos;  $9.95 

“Interesting  to  read  and  attractive  to  look  at  . . 

Provincetown  Advocate 

‘ ‘You  can  read  this  book  for  the  bios  on  the  artists.  You  can 
read  it  because  you  don’t  have  any  ideas  for  dinner.  Or  you 
can  read  it  just  because  it’s  fun.’’  Review 


Available  at  bookstores,  galleries  and  gift  shops  Cape-wide, 
or  send  $12.00  to:  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657. 


artsAmerica  presents  ARTISTS  ON  VMS 


Art  In  Its 

This  award  winning  history  of 
the  Provincetown  Arts 
Colony  traces  the  evolution 
of  this  quaint  town  on  Cape 
Cod  through  oral  histories, 
archival  footage  and  works 
of  art. 

Artists  featured  are  Milton 
Avery,  Robert  Motherwell, 
Chaim  Gross,  Willem  de  Kooning,  Jackson  Pollock, 

Red  Grooms,  Ross  Moffet,  Raphael  Soyer,  Hans 
Hoffman,  Charles  Hawthorne,  Franz  Kline,  Edward 
Hopper,  Helen  Frankenthaler  and  others. 


Art  in  Its  Soul: 

Perspectives  of  an  Art  Colony 


ROBERT  VICKREY: 

Lyrical  Realist 


Robert  Vickrey: 
Lyrical  Realist 


This  CINE  Golden  Eagle 
award  winning  program 
shows  one  of  the  20th 
century’s  greatest  egg 
tempera  artists,  Robert 
Vickrey,  at  work  in  his  studio 
as  well  as  visiting  his  favorite 
locations  in  Manhattan  and 
at  home  on  Cape  Cod.  His 
work  is  in  many  major  collections  including  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Robert  Vickrey  is  well  known  for  his 
more  than  75  TIME  magazine  covers. 


27  minutes.  Color.  VHS  and  Beta  $39.95  plus  $5 
postage  and  handling  to:  artsAmerica,  Inc.,  Dept  PA, 
12  Havemeyer  Place,  Greenwich  CT  06830, 

(203)  869-4693. 


28  minutes.  Color.  VSH  and  Beta  $39.95  plus  $5 
postage  and  handling  to;  artsAmerica,  Inc.,  Dept  PA, 
12  Havemeyer  Place,  Greenwich  CT  06830, 

(203)  869-4693. 


Write  or  phone  artsAmerica  for  a free  catalog  listing  more  than  200  videocassettes  Visa/Mastercard 

about  the  visual  arts:  art  history,  artists  lives,  techniques,  galleries  and  museum  collections.  Accepted. 
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PAUL  RICHARDS 
HAIR  SALON 

182  commercial  st. 
provincetown,  ma  02657 
508'487-3500 

OPEN  YEAR 
ROUND 
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As  a benefactor  of  modern  technology  the  printing 
trade  is  increasingly  referred  to  as  a service  business, 
rather  than  the  craft  it  once  was. 

The  ability  to  regenerate  the  printed  message  and  the 
photographic  image  through  the  use  of  computers, 
scanners  and  high  speed  lithographic  presses,  in  a 
highly  charged  atmosphere  of  shrinking  deadlines  and 
intensified  business  competition  has  become  the  mark 
of  a good  printer. 

In  these  circumstances  we  at  Shank  Painter  Printing 
strive  to  be  among  the  best.  But  situated  as  we  are  in 
Provincetown  we  also  try  to  remember  that  we  repre- 
sent an  old  and  honorable  craft.  Because,  just  as 
there  is  an  artistic  heritage  to  preserve  and  sustain, 
there  also  should  be  a place  in  our  community  for 
those  who  work  with  their  hands  and  hearts. 


SHANK  PAINTER  PRINTING  CO.  INC. 

Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown  • 487-1709 

QUALITY  OFFSET  PRINTING 
PROVINCETOWN  COPY  CENTER 


The  most  exciting  building  is  always  the  one  that 
I am  involved  with  at  the  moment  though  I have 
many  favorites  from  previous  inspections.  There 
are  so  many  wonderful  and  interesting  homes  and 
other  buildings  on  Cape  Cod  and  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  seen  more  than  my  share.  To 
each  examination  I personally  bring  a native  Cape 
Codder's  ingrained  respect  for  our  boisterous 
marine  climate  and  its  effects  on  the  structures 
arovmd  us.  I furnish  narrative  reports  that  are  in- 
dividually prepared  for  all  classes  of  buildings.  I 
pioneered  this  service  on  Cape  Cod  and  my  work 
is  known  to  most  of  the  lending  institutions  doing 
business  here.  Firm  prices  for  examining  specific 
properties  will  be  given  upon  request  and  I will 
return  to  the  site  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  job. 


GEORGE  D.  BRYANT 

BUILDING  SURVEYS  AND  INSPECTIONS 

BAarch  — Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

473  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Telephone:  487-0657 


TODD^S  AUTOMOTIVE  REPAIR 

TODD  HENNING  • GARY  BELANGER 

COMPLETE  FOREIGN  SERVICE/REPAIR 


Complete  Diesel  Service/ Repair 
Mercedes  • Audi  • Peugeot 
Chevrolet  Trouble-Code  Throttle  Body 


ALL  WORK  lOQo/o  GUARANTEED 
“If  we  don’t  fix  it,  you  don’t  pay  for  it’’ 


Complete  Diagnostic  Center 
Electronic  Fuel  Injection 

TIRES  • WINDSHIELD  REPLACEMENT 

Courteous,  Reliable  Service  For 
Any  Job,  Any  Size,  All  Year 

HOURS:  MONDAY-FRIDAY,  8 AM  — 5 PM 

656  Commercial  Street  • 487-1140 
At  the  East  End  Where  Bradford  & Commercial 
Streets  Meet 


Join  the  club... 

• Tournaments  & Round  Robins 
•Social  Events 

•Games  Arranged 

5 CLAY  & 2 HARD  COURTS 

• USPTA  PRO  Chris  Carroll: 

Group  and  Private  Lessons 
•JUNIOR  PROGRAM 
•PRO  SHOP 

• RACKET  STRINGING 


PROVINCETOWN 
TENNIS  CLUB,  INC. 

286  Bradford  St.  • 487-9574 

OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
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Fruit  & Produce 

Wholesale  - Retail 

Fruit  Baskets 


Open  7 Days 

Main  Street  • Orleans,  Cape  Cod  • 255-5107 


FLYERS 

BOAT  RENTALS,  INC. 


Let  us  make  your  day! 

HOURLY  SHUTTLE  SERVICE  to  LONG  POINT 


Sailboards,  Sail  & Power  Boats  for  Hire 
Moorings  • Skippers  Available 
Boats  by  Hour,  Day,  Week 
Bait  • Rod  Rentals 

131 A Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  487-0898 


OPEN  8 am  — 6 pm 
Parking  Available 


LONG  POINT 
ELECTRIC 


24  HOUR  EMERGENCY  SERVICE 


Commercial  & Residential  Wiring 
Primary  Underground  Installation 
Trench  & Ditchdigging  Service 

Electric  Standby 
Generator  Installation 

Gary  Silva  • Master  Electrician  • Lie  -A  11925 
Route  6A  • North  Truro,  MA 

487-2056  • 487-2078 


Cod 

Oii  QompoHfy 

24  HOUR  SERVICE 


SHIPS  WAY  ROAD 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-0205 
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ANNA  POOR 


(continued  from  page  79) 
ingly  similar  signals.  Finding  a culturally 
uncluttered  viewer  today  is  impossible.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Poor  says,  “It’s  so  clear 
that  nothing  is  universal.” 

More  straightforward  imagery  is  one 
way  of  dealing  with  this  issue,  though  it 
means  an  artist  must  sometimes  abandon 
subtlety  as  well  as  singularly  personal  agen- 
das. One  of  Poor’s  frequently  misunder- 
stood symbols,  she  says,  is  her  large  base- 
ball bat,  stiffly  upright  and  painted  gleam- 
ing gold.  “It’s  a weapon,  but  people  see  it 
as  meaning  I’m  a baseball  fan,  or  as  very 
humorous  and  whimsical.  I don’t  see 
anything  whimsical  about  either  myself  or 
my  work,  but  that’s  a danger.  It’s  difficult 
making  your  work  talk  about  serious  things 
without  alienating  your  viewer.” 

Poor’s  single- word  didactic  in  this 
case  may  confuse  the  issue  further.  At  the 
bottom  of  her  bat  is  the  word  “passion.” 
She  says  she  intended  the  meaning  as 
longing  for  “unconscionable  wealth”  and 
that  it  alludes  to  the  bat’s  gilded  coating. 
For  many  viewers,  however,  “passion” 
means  just  one  thing.  For  them,  the  word 
endows  the  bat  with  comic  phallic  refer- 
ence, designating  it  less  a weapon  and 
more  perhaps  an  homage  to  Wade  Boggs. 

“The  word  chosen  for  the  bat,”  Poor 
says,  “isn’t  really  descriptive  of  how  I feel 
about  it,  but  I think  maybe  I didn’t  want  to 
be  that  descriptive.  The  gold  leaf  makes  it 
a different  kind  of  lustful  object.  The  titles 
change;  they  are  flexible.  It’s  often  a 
matter  of  ‘How  clear  do  I want  to  be?”’ 
Some  of  her  word  titles  are  contra- 
dictory. Two  seemingly  related  objects,  a 
light  bulb  and  a flashlight,  are  paired  re- 
spectively with  titles  that  are  nearly  oppo- 
sites— “fear”  and  “hope.”  The  light  bulb 
is  linked  to  fear,  she  says,  through  some 
association  with  “fear  of  knowledge”; 
while  the  flashlight  has  to  do  simply  with 
creating  light  in  darkness,  thus  is  a positive 
symbol.  These  contradictory  titles  might 
be  unconscious  illustrations  of  that  push- 
me-pull-you  effect  that  Poor  is  after.  They 
reveal  the  vagaries  within  similar  objects 
even  when  they  spring  from  the  same 
source — Poor’s  subconscious  mind.  “The 
titles,”  she  explains,  “are  very  much  chosen 


subconsciously.” 

On  a conscious  level.  Poor  has  be- 
gun to  choose  symbols  who.se  content  is 
more  overt,  less  subtle,  and  less  in  danger 
of  being  misunderstood.  Large  guns,  knives, 
and  a hypodermic  needle,  all  pieces  under 
progress  when  this  interview  was  done, 
certainly  carry  upfront  messages  of  threat, 
violence,  and  despair.  And  yet  these  items 
have  a primitive  allure  that  defies  the  most 
pacific  conscience.  Ask  any  parent  who 
declines  to  give  their  children  guns,  who 
discourages  violent  play,  and  if  they  are 
honest,  they  will  tell  you  their  children 
simply  make  their  own  guns  and  weapons 
out  of  anything  at  hand.  Even  imaginary 
guns  empower  them,  allowing  them  to 
wrest  at  least  imaginary  control  over  their 
destiny.  Children  too  are  perennially  fas- 
cinated by  the  hypodermic,  that  instru- 
ment of  torture  wielded  “for  their  own 
good.”  If  adults  who  view  Poor’s  large 
carved  weapons  or  hypodermic  are  first  hit 
by  current  cultural  associations,  street  thugs, 
junkies,  AIDS,  or  maybe  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  perhaps  the  inner  child  will 
awaken  to  some  resonance  of  these  primi- 
tive fascinations.  Poor’s  crude  carving 
marks  and  appealing,  childlike  colors  also 
talk  to  that  inner  child,  reminiscent  as  they 
are  of  childish  craft,  while  adult  knowl- 
edge of  the  chaos  such  items  now  embody 
sets  up  repelling  tension. 

Poor  is  at  a turning  point,  she  con- 
cedes. “I  just  want  to  get  to  a level  of 
emotional  impact  with  the  big  pieces  that 
I seem  to  be  able  to  reach  with  the  small 
pieces  because  they  are  narrative  and  tell  a 
story.  I want  the  big  pieces  to  have  a 
certain  history  and  a certain  meaning  so 
that  people  walk  in  and  see  them  in  terms 
of  power,  not  just,  ‘Oh  look,  honey,  there’s 
a big  knife.’  ” 

“It’s  my  responsibility  to  make  the 
pieces  communicate  what  I want  them  to 
communicate.  It  is  important  to  me.  I 
don’t  want  them  to  just  be  seen  as  dormant 
objects.  I want  these  to  be  disturbing.  And 
they  are.  They  are  disturbing  to  me.  Part 
of  the  awkwardness,  the  folk  quality  of 
them  I find  is  also  disturbing  to  people. 
Everything  is  a little  off-whack,  like  a 
room  that’s  been  built  without  a straight- 


edge.” 

There  may  be  something  “a  little 
off-whack”  about  contemporary  audiences 
that  makes  choosing  and  rendering  effec- 
tive symbols  today  extra  difficult.  Perhaps 
our  society’s  media  bombardment  cor- 
rupts the  innocence  of  the  inner  child  at  too 
early  an  age.  Perhaps  contemporary  audi- 
ences lack  the  allusional  powers  to  deal 
with  subtle  symbols,  numbed  as  they  are 
by  consumerized  banality  constantly  hyped 
as  “art”  (a  state  of  chaos  if  ever  there  was 
one).  These  two  possibilities  alone  mean 
that  contemporary  symbols,  which  must 
be  simple  and  attractive,  are  apt  to  attract 
the  mass  of  simple-minded  but  consumer- 
jaded  viewers,  few  of  whom  harbor  Anna 
Poor’s  (or  Alice’s)  innate  artistic  inno- 
cence. If  there  is  no  inner  child,  no  recep- 
tive subconscious  to  receive  the  resonance, 
they  will  get  only  what  they  see. 

Jeff  Koons,  another  maker  of  en- 
larged objects,  tackles  the  banality  of  our 
consumer  culture  head-on  with  a brilliant 
send-up.  By  wrapping  up  his  outsized 
porcelain  and  polychromed  wood  figu- 
rines of  Michael  Jackson,  children’s  tele- 
vision-related toys,  nude  women,  and  other 
“hyped  products”  as  both  kitsch  and  cur- 
rent cultural  symbols  and  putting  enormous 
“fine  art”  prices  on  them,  Koons  cleverly 
sidestepped  the  above  dilemmas.  And  his 
smile — a bit  like  the  Cheshire  cat’s — has 
lingered,  as  they  say,  all  the  way  to  the 
bank. 

Like  Alice,  Poor  sees  no  humor  in 
absurdity;  she  is  aware  that  innocence  and 
logic  are  no  match  for  chaos,  and  yet  she 
remains  insular,  “totally  obsessed,”  doing 
her  art  “in  somewhat  of  a vacuum,”  and 
on  her  “own  path”  through  a contempo- 
rary wonderland.  Curiously,  one  still  roots 
for  the  innocents  to  prevail — for  artists  who 
just  might  create  symbols  that  speak  on 
equal  terms  to  both  the  ordinary  and  pro- 
found, and  like  Lewis  Carroll,  will  still 
ring  true  a hundred  years  from  now.  □□ 

Ann  Lloyd  lives  on  Cape  Cod  and 
writes  primarily  about  art.  Her  articles 
have  appeared  in  Contemporanea,  The 
Boston  Globe,  Art  New  England,  Cincinnati 
Arts  and  Provincetown  Arts. 
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^o^&lass 


A Collection  of  Jewelry 
Antiques  and  Art 

Featuring  Art  By: 

Raymond  Keyton 
and 

Abbi  Marchesani 

Featuring  Jewelry  By: 

Michael  Baksa 
and 

Toni  Snyder 

together  with  a collection  of 
antique  jewelry,  pewter  and  ceramics 


Open  Every  Day 
11:00  am  — 6:00  pm 


391 V2  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-6524 


382  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA.  02657 
(508)  487-2921 


tMc  and 


CMRiaTnAa  apmir 


GIFTWARE 

CHRISTMAS  ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 


258  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-2555 
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169  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN  • 487-3096 


featuring 
leather  masks 
by  Joseph  McLaughlin 


A business  complex,  one  ot  the  largest  groups 
ot  Artists  & Craftsmen  on  Cape  Cod. 


Gift  Shop  Rentals  Available. 

237-241  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • 487-1966 
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Nursery 


Specializing  in  the  growing 
and  selling  of  plants 
suitable  for  our  fragile 
environment. 


Heather  Catalog  Available 


DEPOT  RD.  P.O.  BOX  693 
TRURO  CENTER.  MA  02666 
508-349-6769 


Interior 

Accents 


349-7764 
Truro  Center 

Custom  Interior  Decorations 
WINDOW  & WALL 
. TREATMENTS 
Furniture  & Accessories 


Summer  Art  Gallery 

We  will  host  a different 
artist  every  three  weeks. 
Call  for  details. 

Starting  Memorial  Day 
thru  the  Fall 


Consultation  Service  Depot  Rd.  & Rt.  6A 

Available  Truro,  MA  02666 


TRURO  • PROVINCETOWN  • WELLFLEET 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

it  U^rfidd  Jj 

ASSOCUTK  .^6, 

115  BRADFORD  STREET 

PROVINCETOWN 

MASSACHUSETTS  02657 

SALES  & RENTALS 

1 

1 

1 1 5 Bradford  Street 
P.O.  Box  618 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

1 (508)  487-3787 

(508)  487-1308 
FAX:  (508)  487-3086 

FAX  (508)  487-3086 

Phyllis  Temple  Ruth  Gilbert 
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SEAMEN'S 

Savings  Bank 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


221  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  • 487-0035 
Route  6,  North  Truro  • 487-2211 


Continental 
Cablevision 

Offering 

Informative  and  Eductional 
programming  for 
the  discriminating  viewer. 

ArtspEntertainment  ch.  29 

L\.  Net  work 

delivers  the  great  artists  of  music,  dance  and  theatre. 

ch.  30 

CHANNEL  ' 

provides  programming  exclusively  on  science, 
technology,  nature,  history,  travel  and  human 
adventure. 

A COMMERCIAL  ALTERNATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

15  Locust  Road,  Orleans 

18  Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown 

PHONE  HOURS: 

Monday-Friday  8:00  am-9:00  pm.  Sat.  9 am-5pm 

SERVING:  BREWSTER,  EASTHAM,  ORLEANS,  PROVINCETOWN,  TRURO,  AND  WELLFLEET 

349-7558  • 255-7300  • 487-2255 


Let's  all  conserve  energy. 

COIViflectric* 


Everything  is  worth  protecting. 

We  are  Cape  Cod’s  largest  alarm  company. 
Our  Certified  Technicians  are  bonded  and 
confidentiality  is  assured. 

CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  SECURITY  ANAYLSIS  TODAY... 

1-800-428-4018  or  (508)  394-8900 


A OAMENPOm  COMPANY 
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The  First  Story 


The  Bear  and  the 
Two  Lovely  Children 

by  Tessa  Rudd 


The  Bear  and 
the  Two  Lovely  Children 


For  my  Daddy 


Purple  Pickle  Pepper  Press 
The  Storybook  School 
North  Truro,  Ma. 
Copyright  April  1989 


1 


One  day  Geordie  and  I went  into 
the  forest. 
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The  First  Story 
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Here  we  are  inside  the  homesick 

bear.  The  bear  told  us  to  get  out. 

The  bear  got  homesick.  He 

So  we  jumped  out  and  thanked 

wanted  to  go  in  his  cave. 

the  bear. 

We  asked  the  bear  if  he  wanted  to 
go  home  with  us.  He  told  us  he 
loved  us  a lot. 


The  Storybook  School 

Rudelle  Falkenburg  runs  the  Storybook  School  out  of  her  home  in  North  Truro,  a 
rambling  cottage  filled  to  the  brim  with  colorful  objects  and  toys  chosen  to  capture  a 
small  child's  imagination.  "What  interests  and  excites  the  child,  excites  me,"  she  says, 
and  explains  that  she  follows  Marie  Montessori's  philosophy  of  involving  all  the  senses 
in  the  learning  process.  Listening  to  stories,  drawing  pictures  from  them,  and  telling 
and  illustrating  their  own  stories,  Rudelle  feels,  is  one  way  to  reach  each  child.  "Not 
every  child  can  learn  to  read  and  write  in  preschool,  but  they  can  learn  the  value  of 
stories."  During  the  year  at  Rudelle's  school  before  Kindergarten,  each  of  her  students 
writes  and  illustrates  his  or  her  own  story,  which  Rudelle  assembles  into  a book,  com- 
plete with  a photograph  of  the  author. 

Rudelle's  flower-filled  garden  is  the  school  yard;  with  trees  to  climb,  chickens  to  feed 
and  a Peter-Hunt  painted  tree  house  to  play  in,  this  must  seem  like  paradise  to  the 
children  fortunate  enough  to  be  here. 
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THE  LAST  WORD  - E.  J.  KAHN,  JR 


E.  J.  Kahn.  Jr.  has  been  writing  for  The  New  Yorker  for  over 
50  years.  He  has  written  27  books,  including  two  memoirs  in  which 
he  confesses  his  addiction  to  the  New  York  Times’  crossword 
puzzles  (his  most  recent  book  is  Year  of  Change:  More  Ahoia  The 
New  Yorker  & Me).  Though  he  usually  manages  to  master  the 
Times'  puzzle  in  10  minutes  or  less,  he  claims  that  he  required  49 
hours  to  create  this  acrostic,  his  first  for  publication. 

To  complete  the  puzzle,  guess  the  words  defined  below  and 
write  the  answers  in  the  numbered  spaces.  Then  transfer  each  letter 
of  the  guessed  words  to  the  correspondingly  numbered  squares  in 
the  diagram.  When  the  diagram  is  completely  filled  in  it  will 


contain  a quotation  from  a published  work,  reading  normally  from 
left  to  right.  The  black  boxes  indicate  the  ends  of  words.  In 
addition,  the  first  letters  of  the  guessed  words  will  spell  out  the 
author  and  title  of  the  quoted  work. 

If  this  puzzle  proves  vexing,  and  you  want  us  to  supply  the 
answer,  we  will  be  happy  to  do  so  on  request.  All  we  ask  in  return 
is  that  you  subscribe  for  two  issues  of  Provineetown  Arts,  by 
sending  $ 10  to  P.O.  Box  35,  Provineetown,  MA  02657.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  send  us  a correctly  completed  copy  of  this  puzzle 
you  will  be  eligible  for  a free  subscription  to  the  magazine.  Good 
luck! 


A.  Petit  Four 


B.  Mexican  Bombshell 
(First  name  only)  L 


C.  Sounds  like  power  unit, 
but  it's  the  reverse 
(2  wds)  I 


D.  Attract  a fish 

(Biblically)  L 

E.  What  puzzles  like  this 
are  fated,  for  many, 

to  be  L 


F.  Unctuous 


G.  Take  the  lower  case  out  of 
slip  cover  and 
sample  again  i_ 

Ft.  Rough  going  at  the 
opera?  (2  wds)  i_ 


I.  Not  down  country  L 


J.  Old-fashioned  candy 
staple  (2  wds)  l 


K.  Bounce  off 


L.  Pleading  for  points  south-east? 
You're  on  track. 

(3  wds.,  abbrs.)  L 


M.  One  way  of  treating 
diseases 

N.  Out  of  this  world 

O.  Romany 

P.  To  imptirtune  in 
an  anteroom? 


Q.  Pertaining  to  vision  L 


R.  Deeply  respectful 

S.  Not  my  ego 


T.  Passing  on,  citing  L 


U.  L’il  Annie 

V.  Art  lover 

W.  Broken  down 

X.  Pithily,  Magisterially 


J L 
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J L 


164  1 134 


124  160  53 


65  69  188 


70  143  151 


J L 


90  75  34 


J L 


157  1 36  48 


J L 


81  150  25 


J L 


2b  158  78 


171  46  113 


13t5  147  154 


167  169  103 


J L 


153  39  100 


J L 


97  6 93 


178  137  127 


166  184  76 


J L 


74  104  9 


J L 


112  106  16 


61  71  170 


J L 


131  155  114 


J L 


17  56  130 

I 


146  38  35 

I I 


22  07  152 


J L 


I I I 


142  12  156  88  49  15 


J L 


23  73  182  176 


I I I I 


135  19  163  118 

I I 


J L 


67  79  96  190 


37  187  27  109  41 


11  108  120 


128  90  110 

1 ^ I I 


141  72  173  109  140 


J I 


10  168  62  180 

I I I 


122  126  86  32 
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115  45  149  85  51  162  47  125  63  175  58  177  185 
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PETER 


W 


Peter  Shulman,  Mother  and  Child,"  1988.  Acrylic  on  canvas,  32”  x 32" 


PAINTINGS  • LIMITED  EDITION  PRINTS  • LITHOGRAPHS 


By  Appointment  Only 
(508)  487-9064 

Box  1559  • Provinoetown  • MA  02657 


CHERRY  STONE  GALLERY 

E.  Commercial  St.,  Wellfleet,  Mass.  02667 
508-349-3026 


"Truth  IS  Closing  in  More  and  More"  John  Beerman 


LANDSCAPES  BY 

Helen  Miranda  Wilson 
John  Beerman 

August  1st  - 19th 


Berenice  Abbott 
Elise  Asher 
Eugene  Atget 
Kathleen  Bacon 
Paul  Bowen 
Fritz  Bultman 
Eleni 

Nancy  Fried 
J.  H.  Hall 


Jason  Hunsinger 
John  Kearney 
Jasper  Johns 
Pamela  Johnson 
Kathleen  Loe 
Gail  Marks 
Bruce  Monteith 
Robert  Motherwell 


Gloria  Nardin 
John  Phillips 
Renate  Ponsold 
Robert  Rauschenberg 
Christina  Schlesinger 
Myron  Stout 
Rufino  Tamayo 
Jack  Tworkov 
Timothy  Woodman 


398595  3 


OPEN:  TUESDAY  - SATURDAY  • 12-6  p.m. 


